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A\wee bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 
... and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal . . . that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’* Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. @ wank 
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@ Ca 
that will 


HELP SELL 


Vin Betty Bemis, your Silent Salesgitt 
Let Bemis Cut-outs 
Work for You! 


Bemis dress-prints, with designs by leading New York artists, have 
been helping sell feed bags for home sewing for years. 


And now .. . THE YOUNGSTERS, from toddlers to teen-agers, are 
going to get in the act. Why? BEMIS CUT-OUTS! 


Bemis Cut-outs will be in demand by the pigtail set. The kids will see 
to it that Mamma buys the feed in Bemis Bags with the cut-outs .. . 
dolls with doll clothes for the toddlers, teddy bears and cute fawns for 
the older ones. These cut-outs are colorfully printed on the bags along 
with cutting guides and instructions for sewing and stuffing. This latest 
Bemis development makes the package more than ever a selling help 

_to your product. It adds to the large number of consumers who want 
you to use Bemis Bags. 


/; And / 


_ | Teddy Bear... 
Phil Fawn.\ weve alf 


self too! salesmen! 


BEMIS 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago « Cleveland 


Mobile New York Norfolk Oklchoma Omaha « Pittsburgh 
BEMIS 


CUT-OUTS 


Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita « Wilmington, Calif. 
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Change of Address—Readers are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-8 to advise of this change. 
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For the baker who strives for .effi- 
cient production, the extra values of 
POLAR BEAR flour will scon be 
apparent in his shop rec- 
ords. For the uniform 
high standards of POLAR 
BEAR make possible the 
consistent attainment of 
high man-hour output. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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SOFT WHEAT MAP. 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


AcmE~Evans Comp 


= INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ROB! NSON ‘ Over a Century of Milling Progress 
SALINA, KANSAS : ° Since 1821 * 


NEW NAME ONLY 


E Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 
mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
“company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
~ service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Expetienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 
Farm Credit Bldg. Atlantic 6516 
Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Ceuncil Bluffs, lowa 
Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 
Bewley Bids. Phone 3-3478 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


We feel that these Star flours 
are “partners” with our baker 
customers in the production 
of the finest loaf of bread that 
can be made. We take this 
partnership responsibility seri- 
ously. You can build your 
business with the help of such 


a partner. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. | 


SALINA, KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Experienced Service 
to Millers in Cash 
Grain and Futures 


PAUL UHLMANN, President 


R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
Vice President 


E. G; O’DOWD, Secretary 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade « Chicago Board of Trade 
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Ohe-Northwestern- Miller 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ROBERT E. STERLING, Chairman of the Board of Directors 
H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 

W. C. NICHOLS, Vice President 

CARROLL K. MICHENER, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor: 

} HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Editorial Assistant 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
(23 Beaver St., New York 4, N.Y. Tel. Whitehall 3-8350) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


KANSAS CITY OFFICE 


(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 


' JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
(Rm, 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 71-6782) 
S. O. WERNER, Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(Rm. 719, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Tel. Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
(2223 Robinwood Ave., Toledo 10, Ohio. Telephone Main 2006) 
W. H. WIGGIN, Special Service Representative 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. Telephone Elgin 5654) 
A. H. BAILEY, Manager 


EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(52 Mark Lane, London E. C. 3, England) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D.C. Telephone National 2993) ~ 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


<> 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


<> i 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in us. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries, Single copy 20¢. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, se te 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis,, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing-. 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 
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A CoMPLETE Line oF QuaLiTY FLours 


GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
i) HE quality control program behind sate Fed Whole Wheat 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours is PURE SILVER 
one of the finest in the milling industry. GOLD COIN Fancy First Clear | 
It includes careful, “grass-roots” selec- Pure White Rye BLIZZARD | 
tion of superior wheats, expert milling GOLD COIN Extra Strong First Clear | 
in one of the nation’s most efficient GOLD COIN | 
plants and scientific laboratory policing Pure Dark Rye 
of production to maintain the highest GOLD COIN 
standards at all times. That’s why Pumpernickel 
IMPERIAL and VELVET are con- 
; ure Rye Mea 
sistently dependable. GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 
Save time and money. Get your complete line 
J, ye Bakery Flours in one car. 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


RED WING SPECIAL THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 


BIXOTA Capacity S088 Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


KANSAS 
r Gr ain 5 SAN FRANC L 

Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. Milling Wheat and Coarse Semen tiseme cilen 

Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH, MINN. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL WIELS~/"\IDEAND AN 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
THE RED WING MILLING CO. ‘GRAIN MERCHANTS “iony”* a 


Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA”  “STRONGFELLOW” 
“Boxer” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD”" Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 


3 Bay STATE MILLING Co. 

bry” re HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 

OR QUALITY” FRING 
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KANSAS 


There is still room in the baking 
business to attract attention and 
build sales with higher quality pro- 
ducts. If you're looking for bread 
improvement, let SUNNY KANSAS 
flour give you a fine start toward 
that goal. SUNNY KANSAS has 
earned its reputation for making 


good loaves better. 


7 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


| For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MILLING WHEA’ EVER 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. or UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
St. Louis Portland New York Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston Chicago Portland 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


NANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
Ks ciry 


YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 
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# Oldest Established Manufacturers of 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 
THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
| CANADIAN | TORONTO, ONT. 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


OATMEAL 


| LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
*¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


Robin Hood Flour 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” “EXCELLENCE” “ROSELAND” “MAGIC” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- Always “Bxcellence” in Name and 
forth, Ont. Canada Quality 


fMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head. Office: ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address ‘MAPLEFLOUR” _ 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 

Cream of the West Jaina Crescent 
Castle | Canary Gorn Meal.. 
Nelson Hillerest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 owt. Daily 
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FLOUR MILLS CO. - KANSAS. CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


"Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 
J.P. BURRUS, President E.M.SUMMERS. 
4 A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH | 
; Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 
Established 1893 
|» GorFE & CARKENER, INC. HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. MEMBERS 
i 
, i CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading gp 
2 OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains MILTON McGREEVY I. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
tad Fleur 912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 
~PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
“Diamond D? || J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 1208 
Sheri Mili, Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
DAILY CAPACITY 8,900 SACKS 


——A TOP QUALITY. 


ll | 
1, | 


‘ f = * A 
Quality firmly based on scientific 
wheat selection and experienced 
i milling, controlled from first to last 
with expert knowledge and skill 
. .. that is a brief description of 
the merits of SUPERFLOUR. 
; You'll find this bakery short patent 
i a dependable flour for shop per- 
i formance and desirable loaf char- 
acteristics. 
| THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
a | 7 Quality Millers Since 1879 
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> BIG VALUE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


 SALINA, KANSAS 


GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzpataicx, Vice Pres. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity - 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. - 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisTopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 


GRAIN Co. 
Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: ; 
. Chicago Board of Trade 
Sos WABASH ELEVATOR 
inneapolis Grain Excha 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade e 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotten Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 
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Subsidy Program Changed Slightly 


Restraint on CCC 
Activities Urged 
by Co-op Leader 


OMAHA—The Commodity’ Credit 
Corp. should be restrained from en- 
tering the grain marketing field, 300 
delegates to the annual meeting of 
- the Westcentral Cooperative Grain 
Co. were told here recently. 

Aksel W. Nielsen, general man- 
ager, said he does not believe the 
CCC should be destroyed, but re- 
straint should be madé on its activi- 
ties when it gets into the marketing 
field. 

He said the manner in which CCC 
has taken possession of grain on 
farms and in country elevators and 
shipped directly to ports has re- 
sulted in congestion one week and 
shortage in supplies the next week. 

“We now are confronted with a 
corn situation in which the CCC is 
setting up tank farms,” he said. “In 


- some places, they are not near rail- - 


road facilities or local elevators. They 
- are installing grain handling equip- 
ment and scales. They are taking 


long-term leases with options to pur-__ 


chase sites. There is every indica- 
tion they are making plans to be in 
the grain business for some time to 
come. 

“I want to make it clear, however, 
that we are not taking a position of 
opposition to support prices for farm- 

ers. Farmers need support prices,” 
- Delegates came from Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming and Colorado. 


New Officers 


- Dr. J. M. McNally, Bellwood, Neb., 


was named new president of the 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 
He succeeds Henry C. Petersen, 
Chappell, Neb., who retired. 

Other officers include Albert Schro- 
der, Venango, Neb., vice president; 
Walter W. Petersen, Chappell, Neb.; 
Mr. Nielsen, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; Frank P. Liles, vice 
president and assistant general man- 
ager; L. H. Baer, treasurer, and John 
E. Eidam, counsel. 

Dr. McNally, a retired physician 


and | farm leader in the 
Bellwood and David City, Neb., area, 
was one of the founders of the co- 
operative 11 years ago. 

Mr. Petersen is a western Nebraska 
pioneer. He was a banker at Chap- 
pell and then vice president and 
treasurer of the Omaha Bank of Co- 
operatives. 

A. J.. Loveland, undersecretary. of 
agriculture, also spoke at the annual 
meeting. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE RAZES STORAGE 
PLATTE, S. D—Two Farmers 
Union grain elevators were destroyed 
by fire here recently. The loss was 
estimated at $125,000 to $150,000. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CCC Purchases 
of Grain on 
Reduced Scale 


WASHINGTON—Last week's grain 
procurement by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. confirmed previous pre- 
dictions of the removal of that agency 
as an important market factor. CCC 
purchases of wheat amounted to only 
248,812 bu., including 200,000 bu. at 
Portland, 5,937 at Chicago and 42,- 
875 at Kansas City. 

Cumulative purchases of grain since 
July 1, 1949, and last week’s pro- 
curement was reported by CCC as 
follows (in bushels): 


Week of July 1- 
Oct. 28-Nov. 4 Nov. 4 
Wheat flour 
(wheat equiv.).. ...... 718,028 
Grain sorghums ... ...... 1,073, 794 
Rye flour 
(rye equiv.) 102,679 
15,292 1,381,960 
596,204 46,834,071 


——-BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


NATIONAL TEA NET UP 


CHICAGO—The National Tea Co. 
has announced net profit for the 40- 
week period ended Oct. 8 amounting 
to $3,059,873, equal to $3.84 a com- 
mon share, compared with $2,791,383 
equal to $3.49 a share, for the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 


CCC Reinstates Flour Subsidy — 
on Sales to Norway, Holland 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
Commodity Credit Corp. acted to 
validate flour sales to Holland and 
Norway which had previously been 
rejected by that agency when ‘ex- 
porters. notified CCC that they were 
Tegistering this business for subsidy 
Payments under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

First news of the rejection came 
Oct. 27 after exporters had booked 
business with these Economic Co- 
®peration Administration financed na- 
tions. Since ‘the wheat agreement 
Subsidy legislation had been signed 
by the President thereby making 
CCC responsible for subsidy pay- 
Ments on exports under the IWA, ex- 
Porters assumed that they could start 
Selling. 

CCC had failed to amend its sub- 


sidy regulation in time to cover\this 
business, with the result that oper- 
ating officials were compelled to re- 
ject registration of subsidized sales. 

However, after Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, interceded with CCC offi- 
cials they were persuaded to remove 
the administrative obstacles to these 
sales with the result that all flour 
sales involving ECA dollars made 
between 12 a.m. (e.s.t.) Oct. 28, 1949, 
and -Nov. 4 at 3 p.m. are valid for 
subsidy paymerits. The rate of sub- 
sidy applicable will be that in effect 
on the date the sale was originally 
negotiated. 

Certification this week by the Nor- 
wegian government that flour pur- 
chases recently concluded with U.S. 
exporters would be paid for in free 


NEW REGULATIONS INCLUDE 
PROVISION FOR ECA NATIONS 


Method of Conducting Business Under Pact Generally 
‘Uncheniees Daily Announcement of Rates Con- 
tinue; Bid Subsidy Discussed 


dollars brought these disputed con- 
tracts within elegibility for CCC sub- 
sidy payments. These contracts had 
been rejected for subsidy payment 
last week when it was learned that 
Norway planned to pay for these 
flour purchases after the new sub- 
sidy legislation had been signed. 

Validation of these flour contracts 
making them eligible for subsidy 
payment appears to close out all the 
existing disputes over flour contracts 
made with Norway. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


CANADA’S LIVING COSTS 


WINNIPEG—The 10% devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar Sept. 20 pre- 
vented Canada’s cost-of-living index 
for September from declining more 
than 1/10 of a point. The index fig- 
ure went to 162.2. In August it was 
162.3. The index is calculated on the 
basis that 1935-39 prices equal 100. 
The food subindex was down 2 points, 
but the cost of coal, coke and gaso- 
line were higher due to the devalua- 
tion of the dollar. Increases in the 
prices of butter, lard, coffee and 
lemons were not enough to prevent 
the drop in the food sub-index. 


Delay in Buying 
from U.S. Pinches 
Dutch Flour Supply 


AMSTERDAM—Holland is expe- 
riencing a shortage of imported flour 
due to the temporary cessation of 
supplies from the U.S. Traders an- 
ticipated the shortage some weeks 
ago, but the situation began to as- 
alarming. proportions towards 
the end of October. In order to 
bridge the gap until new arrivals be- 
come available the Netherlands gov- 
ernment has instructed the home 
millers to step up their production of 
patent flour. 

The delay in negotiating new pur- 
chases is attributed to the holdup 
presented by the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the subsidy payments on 
flour sold’ under the International 
Wheat Agreement which were tem- 
porarily withheld in respect of deals 
with countries participating in Amer- 
ican aid under the auspices of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

The last purchase of imported flour 
made by The Netherlands govern- 
ment was in the. second week in 
May and further buying was post- 
poned until. Aug. 1 in order to profit 
from the reduced price level expected 
to be operative when the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement camie into 
force. No new arrivals of American 
flour are expected by the importers 
until the second week in December. 


_ By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The new subsidy 
regulation which was issued by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. supersedes 
the regulation previously in effect 
but makes no material change in 
the method of conducting business 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

The program, entitled “Terms and 
Conditions of Commodity Credit 
Corporation 1949-50 Wheat and 
Wheat Flour Export Program” pro- 
vides that subsidy payments are now 
authorized on sales involving use of 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion dollars. This is in compliance 
with legislation passed at the last 
session of Congress. 

Notice of sale, declaration of sale, 
submission of evidence of export and 
of supplementary data remain un- 
changed, and the same forms which 
have been used by exporters in re- 
porting sales will be used, under the 
new regulation. 


Objectionable Items to Go 


The two chief objectionable fea- 
tures of the original subsidy regula- 
tion concerning set-offs and responsi- 
bility of exporters as to the final 
destination of an export shipment 
are still contained in the new regu- 
lation. 

CCC officials explained that these 
provisions will be removed from 
the regulation, but in a desire to get 
out the new regulation in time to 
validate the rejected flour export 
orders they did not have time to 
go through official channels for final 
approval to remove these objection- 
able provisions. 

Trade representatives who attend- 
ed a meeting between milling, grain 

(Continued on page 32) 


Approval of Italian 
Flour Procurement 
Meets Delay 


WASHINGTON — Issuance of 
wheat and wheat flour procurement 
authorizations for Italy will be de- 
layed. This was disclosed here by 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
officials after some trade sources in- 
correctly predicted that Italy would 
enter U.S. flour markets. 

According to ECA officials, the 
ECA Italian program is being gen- 
erally reviewed. As a result, they 
said, final approval of the Italian 
cereal program will be deferred for 
at least 10 days and possibly longer. 

The Italian program is being re- 
cast to make adjustments between 
food and industrial requirements, of- 
ficials said. 
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New Ruling Hidden Infestation 


FDA HOLDS MILLS ACCOUNTABLE 


FOR FRAGMENT CONTAMINATION 


Flour Shipment Seizure Solely on Basis of High Fragment 
Content Sets Precedent; FDA Officials Say Insect 
Detection Is Millers’ Responsibility 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has adopted the 
policy of holding millers responsible 
for the insect fragmentation content 
of flour produced from wheat which 
is manifestly infested with weevils. 

George ‘P. Larrick, assistant com- 
missioner of FDA, made that policy 
public following the seizure of a ship- 
ment of flour in Philadelphia. He said 
that the flour was “tremendously in- 
fested with insect fragments.” 

Investigation of the sanitary con- 
dition of the mill which produced 
the flour disclosed that there was no 
complaint on that score. The ad- 
ministration ruled, however, that the 
mill was responsible for the high 
number of insect fragments in the 
flour. 

The administration holds that 
prudent millers will maintain sani- 
tary conditions within their plants 
and use reasonable care in milling 
wheat into flour particularly where 
hidden infestation might be sus- 
pected. 

In the flour seizure at Philadel- 
phia, FDA officials concluded that 
the extent of hidden infestation 
should have manifested itself to a 
prudent miller and caused him to 
halt production of flour from that 
particular lot of wheat. 

Mr. Larrick also announced, in con- 
nection with the problem of hidden 
infestation in wheat, that FDA has 
about completed a plan to cope with 
the problem. He said that it will be 
completed in the next six weeks and 
will be submitted to the Grain Branch 
of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, and the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, as 
well as to the milling industry for 
study and recommendations. 

Representatives of those three gov- 
ernment agencies met with the wheat 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation in Washington Sept. 28 to 
hold an informal discussion on pos- 
sible solutions to the problem of hid- 
den infestation in wheat. 

The flour seizure at Philadelphia is 
believed to be the first of its nature, 
since the flour was condemned solely 
on the presence of insect fragments. 
Abstracts of court decisions or set- 

tlements of cases published in “No- 


BREAD MARKETING 
COSTS UP 


WASHINGTON — Marketing 
charges for a pound of white bread 
were 2% higher ir July than the same 
month a year ago and 1% higher in 
July than in June of this year, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
reported. Marketing charges of bak- 
‘ery products in general, including the 
costs of all ingredients, were 8% high- 
er in July than the same month a 
year ago, the report said. 


tices of Judgment Under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act,” here-. 
tofore have noted the presence of in- 
sects, larvae or cast skins in the 
flour whieh proved that it was in- 
fested;. or the additional evidence 
obtained from an inspection of the 
mill which produced the flour that it 
was “manufactured under insanitary 
conditions whereby it may have be- 
come contaminated.” 

{Editor’s Note—A review of the 


problem ‘of -hidden insect infestation 
in wheat, its source, detection, and 
its part in contributing to the insect 
fragment content of flour, appears 
elsewhere on this page.] 


———BREAD THE.STAFF OF LIFE——— 


29 ACTIONS INVOLVING 
INFESTED FLOUR LISTED 
WASHINGTON — Twenty-nine ac- 


‘tions involving flour that was insect- 


or rodent-infested, or both, were re- 
ported in a recent issue of Notices 
of Judgment urder the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. The cases 
were instituted in the U.S. district 
courts by U.S. attorneys acting upon 
reports submitted by direction of the 
Federal Security Administrator. 
Dispositions of the cases, in most 
cases condemnation and» destruction 
or conversion into animal feed, were 
made between June 29, 1948, and Jan. 
4, 1949. 


Retain OPA Records 
Until Jan. 1, 1952, 


WASHINGTON — Certain ‘cate- 
gories ‘of Office of Price Administra- 
tion records ‘must be retainéd by 
business firms until Jan. 1, 1952. That 
ruling was arinounced this week by 
officials in the Department of Jus- 
tice. 
- Business firms or individuals who 
have litigation pending under OPA 
regulations or who received subsidy 
payments under OPA or who did 
business with the government during 
the operation of OPA are required to 
retain their records until the dead- 
line mentioned above. 


The Case Against Hidden Infestation 


* 


* * 


* 


Weevily Wheat Is the Principal Source of Fragment Contamination 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Technical Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


E action of the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency in seizing a 

shipment of flour at its destination 
because of the high number of in- 
sect fragments in the flour demon- 
strates rather convincingly the need 
for the current campaign designed to 
reduce hidden infestation in milling 
wheat. 
Condemnation of the flour shipment 
solely on the grounds of its insect 
fragment count is the first such in- 
stance within the memory of millers. 
The usual course..of action by the 
federal officials is to regard the pres- 
ence of insect fragments in the fin- 
ished flour as an indication of an in- 
sanitary mill. The second step usu- 
ally has been an inspection of the 
mill in which the flour was manufac- 
tured, followed by issuance of a libel 


action against the milling company. 


_ The citations as they are published 


in the Federal Security Agency’s 
“Notices of Judgment Under the Pure 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act” al- 
most invariably quote Section 402(a) 
(4): “The product was manufactured 
under insanitary conditions whereby 
the product may have become con- 
taminated. .” 


Mill Found to Be Sanitary 

Such was not the case in the in- 
stance cited above. The FDA inspec- 
tor who examined the mill reported 
that it was in a sanitary condition 
and could not have contributed to 
the high insect fragment coiint in 
the flour which was condemned. 

The only conclusion which could be 
made was that the high fragment 
count was due solely to the fact 
that the wheat from which the flour 
was milled carried a high degree of 
hidden infestation. 
_ The wheat committee of thé Mill- 


érs' National Federation met Sept. 
28 in Washington ‘with represen- 
tatives of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, and the 
Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration to dis- 
cuss informally the problerh of hid- 
den infestation in wheat. 
‘Gévernmeiit representatives attend- 
ing the meeting included George P. 
Larrick, assistant commissioner, 
and Drug Administration; E. J. Mur- 
phy, Grain Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, and 
Dr. R. T. Cotton and C. O. Packard, 
Bureau. of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. They expressed them- 
selves as being impressed with the 
seriousness of the hidden infestation 
problem and with the need for im- 
miédiate study and constructive action. 
_. Hetman Fakler; vice president and 
“Washington representative of the 
Millers National’ Federation, said in 


“(Continued on page 26) 


The wheat shown on the deft was placed in sterage in - 
August, 1947;\.and :the: sample taken May 10, 1948. It 
tested 61 Ib. and graded Ne. 1. hard. The wheat, after 
staining, is:shown atthe right and carried approximate- 


stain. 


‘ly 15% hidden insect infestation. The picture at the |cft 
is the wheat before. staining; center, sound wheat 
staining; right, insect infested kernels detected by the 
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November 8, 1949 


Disappearance | 
of Wheat in First 
Quarter Down 9% 


WASHINGTO.N —With lower ex- 
ports, disappearance of wheat during 
the first: quarter of the season at 
304 million bushels was 9% below 
last year and 4% below the 1942-46 
average, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration points out in its 
quarterly,.wheat. mafket summary. 

Stocks of wheat in all positions 
Oct. 1, 1949, totaled 1,128 million 
bushels, or 2% below last year, but 
about the same as the Oct. 1 average 
of the past eight years. Prices of 
wheat at principal markets the first 
four months of this season averaged 
about 10¢ bu. below the same months 
last year. With prices of wheat be- 
low the support level, a record of 
nearly 250 million bushels of wheat 
was placed under the Commodity 
Credit Corp. support program by the 
end of September. 

Wheat stocks of 1,128 million bush- 
els were stored in all positions Oct. 
1. This is 22 million bushels less than 
was in store last year but is about 
equal to the average of the past eight 
years. Prior to that stocks averaged 
somewhat lower, Farm stocks were 
the lowest since 1940 and totaled 460 
million bushels, or 87 million less 
than Oct. 1, 1948. The off-farm stocks 
at 668 million bushels were the larg- 
est since 1942 and were 65 million 
bushels. above a year ago. Stocks at 
interior mills, elevators, and ware- 
houses were the largest of record and 
terminal stocks the largest since 1942. 
Merchant mill stocks were near the 
usual level. 


Production down 138% 


Total wheat production in 1949 was 
estimated at 1,126 million bushels in 
October. This is 13% less than the 
1948 crop of 1,288 million bushels 
but 14% above the 10-year average 
of 992 million bushels. Production of 
wheat in 1,000 bushels, by classes, is 
divided as follows (1948 production 
in parentheses): Hard red winter 540,- 
901 (620,755); soft red winter 257,- 
520 (257,037; hard red spring 161,- 
936 (220,108); durum 39,497 (45,520) 
and white 126,372 (144,986). 

The quality of the 1949 spring 


wheat crop is good, while that of the — 


winter wheat crop is below average. 
Based on inspected receipts at prin- 
cipal winter wheat markets, only 50% 
graded No. 2 or better compared with 
88% last year and 75% the 10-year 
average. Thirty-four per cent of the 
receipts of red winter wheat inspect- 
ed in July graded No. 2 or better com- 
pared with 42% last year and 64% 


' for the 1938-47 average. 


Based on inspected receipts of hard 
red spring wheat, 44% graded No. 1 
heavy and 35% No. 1, compared with 
52% grading No. 1 heavy and 20% 
No, 1 in September, 1948, and 12% 
No. 1 heavy and 34% No. 1 the 10- 
year September average. The pro- 
tein content of wheat tested at Kan- 
sas City during July and August this 
year averaged 11.72% compared with 
11.89 last year and 12,48 the 10-year 
average for these months. At Minne- 
apolis the protein content of the 
spring wheat tested averaged 13.64% 
in September and October this year 
compared with 13.36 last year and 
13.53 the 10-year average for Sep- 
tember and October. 

Disappearance of wheaf the first 
quarter of the season was below. that 
of last year becatise of reduced ex- 
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ports due to a slackening in foreign 

“demand and difficulties in financing 
purchases by the importing countries. 
Total disappearance amounted to 304 
million bushels the first three months 
of this season, compared with 335 
million last season and 318 million 
the average for the war years. Ex- 
ports of wheat as grain during the 
first quarter totaled 82 million bush- 
els, a drop of 25 million from the 
same period a year ago, but only 6 
million less than in 1947. 

Exports of flour in terms of grain 
equivalent totaled 11.4 million bush- 
els this year, compared with 47 mil- 
lion a year ago and 52.8 million two 
years ago. With reduced exports of 
flour, milling of wheat for flour the 
first three months of the season 
amounted to only 137 million bushels, 
a drop of 30 million from the same 
months last year. 

With reduced foreign and domestic 
demand, market prices of wheat have 
averaged about 10¢ bu. below the sup- 
port price thus far this season. Wheat 
prices averaged $2.11 bu. at principal 
markets July-October this year com- 
pared with $2.21 bu. the same months 
last year and $2.56 two years ago. In 
October No. 2 hard winter wheat, 
ordinary protein, averaged $2.17 bu. 
at Kansas City, compared with $1.99 
in July,-$2.21 a year ago. and $2.90 
two years ago. At Minneapolis No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat, ordinary 
protein, averaged $2.20 bushel in Oc- 
tober, $2.29 in July, $2.29 in October, 
1948, and $3.02 in October, 1949. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY SPENCER KELLOGG 


BUFFALO—Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., has tentatively reported 
net income for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 27 of $3,701,599. This was equal 
to $3.03 a common share as com- 
pared with a net income of $6,934,300, 
or $5.67 a share, in the year ended 
Aug. 28, 1948. The company said that 
in the latest fiscal year $1,750,000, 
or $1.43 a share, was transferred 
from the reserve for contingencies to 
earned surplus. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Japanese Buying 
of Argentine 
Grain Reported 


LONDON—Reports circulating in 
European market Circles that Japan 
had bought a substantial quantity of 
grain from Argentina have been con- 
firmed by the chartering of two 
more British ships and one foreign 
owned vessel to load grain during 
December and January. This makes 
a total of six ships now booked for 
the Argentine-Japanese trade over a 
period of three days. 

Marketmen understand that nego- 
tiations are proceeding for the char- 
tering of four more ships for the 
same run. The total shipment is stat- 
ed to be in the region of 150,000 tons 
and includes 50,000 tons corn and 
50,000 tons barley. Purchases of bar- 
ley have also been made in North 
Afriea and in some middle eastern 
countries. 

The rate paid for shipment from 
Argentina is $8.68 ton, and no .diffi- 
culty is anticipated in meeting the 
demand. However, the shipowners 
see no prospect of remunerative em- 
ployment after unloading at Japa- 
nese ports. ; 

Japah’s interest in grain purchases 
comes at a time when the govern- 
ment is hoping to be admitted as a 


From September Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 15,333,240 sacks of flour during October. This is an increase of 
921,597 sacks over the September output. The same mills reported produc- 
tion of 16,823,762 during October, 1948, or 1,490,522 sacks more than for the 
past month. Two years ago the production for October was 18,248,441 and 
three years ago, 17,240,750. Based on the Bureau of the Census production 
for August, 1949, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 70.6% of the total flour production in the U.S. 
Assuming these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. 
production in October, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller 
for that month indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 21,718,000 


sacks. 


During October, 11 durum manufacturing companies representing ap- 
proximately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. made 1,037,972 
sacks of durum products, an increase of 145,964 sacks over the production 
for September and 96,377 sacks over the production for October, 1948. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to ‘The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


*Previous ms—-Octobe 

month 1948 1947 1946 
3,173,530 3,301,420 4,388,839 4,472,665 
5,391,190 6,822,878 6,930,021 6,390,573 
2,395,058 2,585,573 2,573,890 2,415,822 
2,312,573 2,697,190 2,694,496 2,380,104 
1,139,292 1,416,701 1,661,195 1,581,586 


October, 

: 1949 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,539,433 
North Pacific Coast ........... 1,139,155 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.6 


14,411,643 
70.6 


16,823,762 18,248,441 17,240,750 
70 67 67 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


October, 


1949 
Eleven companies ............ 1,037,972 
*Revised. 


*Previous October - 
month 1948 7 1946 
892,008 941,595 1,111,178 892,172 


subscribing member to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. Require- 
ments are said to be 1.2 million tons 
of wheat, but allocation will depend 
upon Japan’s acceptance as a mem- 
ber by the other subscribing coun- 
tries. In anticipation of a favorable 
reception the Japanese have nominat- 
ed Kohi Teroaka of the Foreign Min- 
istry as their representative at the 
London meeting of the Council which 
started its sessions Nov. 1. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


N.Y. BAKERS’ GROUP SETS 
MAY 14-16 FOR CONVENTION 


NEW YORK—The 1950 convention 
of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers will 
be held in the Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn, May 14-16, the directors 
have announced following their first 
fall meeting. Also, for the first time 
in a number of years, a small exhibi- 
tion will be held in conjunction with 
the convention. 

Adam Metz, head of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co., gave the dates 
for the cross country trip being 
planned by the association to coincide 
with the Associated Retail Bakers 
Assn. convention at Long Beach, Cal., 
June 12-14. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


N.D. Governor 
to Speak at 
Durum Show 


LANGDON, N.D.—Gov. Fred G. 
Aandahl has announced his intention 
of again attending the North Dakota 
State Durum Show, to be held here 
Nov. 10 and 1% for the purpose of 
choosing the “Durum King” of the 
year. The governor delivered . the 
principal address at the eleventh 
durum show held in April. 

The twelfth state durum show, 
changed to November in order to 
avoid the storms which interrupted 
and postponed the two previous 
shows, will be opened with a welcome 
by Victor Sturlaugson, Langdon, 
show president. Gov. Aandahl’s ad- 
adress will follow. 


Dr. Fred Hultz, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
at Fargo, will speak Nov. 11 on the 
subject, “North Dakota.” Others 
scheduled to talk are Maurice L. 
Ryan, St. Paul, director and chair- 
man of the durum growers relations 
committee of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Ill., secretary, and Rob- 
ert M. Green, Palatine, IIL, acting 
secretary of the association; Henry 
O. Putnam, Minneapolis, executive 
secretary of the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn.; Alma Oehler, 
North Dakota State Mill and Eleva- 
tor, and LeRoy Pease, Fargo, execu- 
tive secretary, Greater North Dakota 
Assn. ; 

——~BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Production 
for September Set 
at 1,857,154 Bbl. 


TORONTO—Canadian flour mills 
reporting for September, 1949, had 
a wheat flour production of 1,857,154 
bbl. as compared’ with 2,191,555 bbl. 
for the same month a year ago. Win- 
ter wheat flour production which was 
included amounted to 106,060 bbl. 
compared with 249,198 bbl. for the 
same month last year. 

Mills reporting September opera- 
tions had a total milling capacity of 
97,820 bbl. per 24-hour day and over 
a 25-day working period in the month 
75.9% of this was effective. Mills re- 
porting in August operated 65.2% 
of their combined rated capacity over 
a 27-day period. 

Wheat milled for flour in Septem- 
ber amounted to 8,254,571 bu. against 
9,889,735 bu. for the same month last 
year. Ontario winter wheat included 
in the total for the month was 511,- 
766 bu. against 1,120,084 bu. for Sep- 
tember, 1948. 

Wheat flour exports for Septem- 
ber amounted to 867,758 bbl. bring- 
ing the total for the first two months 
of current crop year to 1,763,826 bbl. 
approximately 5,000 bbl. above the 
amount exported for the same two 
months in 1948-49. 
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GMI Promotes New Baking Process 


HOME OVEN FINISHES BREAD 
PREPARED IN BAKER’S OVEN 


“Brown ’n Serve” Technique, Developed Through Re- 
search Effort of General Mills, Inc., Made Available 
—Aims at Increased Per Capita Consumption 


(See editorial on page 21) 

MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., announced tc a group of baking 
industry leaders at a meeting held 
here Nov. 1 a new baking technique 
that was hailed as a revolutionary 
approach to greater per capita con- 
sumption of bread. Called the “Brown 
’n Serve” process, this technique is 
designed to achieve maximum table 
freshness by the final browning or 
baking in the housewife’s oven of 
pre-processed bread products of the 
commercial bakeshop. 

The process utilizes standard com- 
mercial baking equipment. Special 
machines are not required, and it is 
understood that with some minor 
adjustments the process can be fitted 
into regular baking schedules. Pack- 
ing and handling research have dis- 
closed no distribution problem, and 
a sample survey of consumer reac- 
tions has indicated to the General 
Mills organization that consumer ac- 
ceptance is abnormally high. 


Convenience Stressed 


Oven finishing in the home is count- 
ed upon to provide the ultimate in 
convenience for the housewife who 
wishes to serve fresh-baked products 
with the least possible effort and ex- 
penditure of time on her part and 
with the maximum of skill and qual- 
ity that can be provided by the bak- 
- er. Seven minutes in her own pre- 
heated oven is the “browning” time 
required. The process is calculated 
to “put her in partnership” with 
the baker and to give the finished 
product in her bread basket an appe- 
tite appeal through aroma and flavor 
that can be put there in no other way. 

The process, according to the Gen- 
eral Mills spokesmen and bakers who 
saw it demonstrated at the meeting 
here, not only recognizes the house- 
wife’s natural creative instinct but 
serves to improve the taste of the 
products. The major principle in- 
volved requires only a slightly modi- 
fied formula, fermentation process 
and baking condition. The objective is 
to bake yeast-raised products to a 
point of rigidity and full volume with- 
out any semblance of crust color. The 
interruption in baking appears to 
lock into the bread cells the natural 
aromas of wheat products, in this 
way assuring the “home made” fla- 
‘vor that consumers have found want- 
ing in most of the bread that has 
come to their tables. 


Controlled baking at lower than 
normal oven temperature for a rela- 
tively short time is required by the 
new process, Full volume and rigidity 
are attained, however, before any 
crust color appears, with the result 
that the product holds its shape after 
leaving the baker’s oven and can be 
easily handled in distribution. Avoid- 
ance of crust color before reaching 
the home kitchen is held to be neces- 
sary in order to prevent releasing 
too soon the volatile essences asso- 


ciated with flavor and losing the po- 
tential merchandising values that 
surround the operation of browning 
to the desired degree in the house- 
hold. General Mills research indi- 
cates a range of 275 to 300 degrees 
F. as most desirable in the baker’s 
oven, 
Released to the Industry 

The new process originated in a 
small Florida. bakeshop several 
months ago and attracted the atten- 
tion of the General Mills research 
staff. Proprietary control was ac- 
quired and patents have been applied 


for. However, the company has an- 
nounced that it is making the proc- 
ess available to the entire breadstuffs 
industry “with no strings attached.” 
To the group of bakers meeting here 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman. of the 
board, said that his company was 
prepared to back the promotion of the 
process with advertising and that it 
would have the continuing benefit of 
General Mills research. 

The General Mills sales organiza- 
tion went into action on the new- 
process front Nov. 1, providing bak- 
ery customers. with all the informa- 
tion needed for undertaking produc- 
tion. A merchandising kit has been 
made available at a nominal cost to 
bakers. In it are color posters, addi- 
tional supplies of which can be ob- 
tained at a cost figure; a display piece 
designed to exhibit samples of “Brown 
’n Serve” products; a thermometer, 
which is considered a must because 
of the necessity for changed oven 
temperatures; streamers for window, 
door or display cases; inserts carry- 
ing instructions to the housewife; an 


New Process Discovered by Accident 


Fire Call Leads Florida Baker to Birth of Brown ‘n Serve Process 


MINNEAPOLIS — The recent an- 
nouncement of the “Brown ’n Serve” 
process by General Mills, Inc., was 
the climax of a story that began 


many months ago with the accidental ' 


discovery of the process by an ex-GI 
who operated a bakery in Avon Park, 
Fla. 

The baker, Joseph A. Gregor, ‘had 
been experimenting for some time 
with various ideas designed to get 
his rolls to the consumer’s table hot 
enough to compete with the popular 
baking powder biscuits. His “labora- 
tory” was the small back room of 
his bakery. It had one old gas-fired 
oven with no thermostat or ther- 
mometer. 

The “discovery” of what has been 
developed into the Brown ’n Serve 


‘process occurred one hot day more 


than a year ago. Mr. Gregor had 
mixed a regular Parkerhouse roll 
dough and had put the dough pieces 
in the old oven before it had been pre- 
heated to normal baking temperature. 
A fire call interrupted the baking 
process, calling Mr. Gregor, a volun- 
teer fireman, away from his shop with 
only time to remove the partly-baked 
rolls: from the oven. 2 

The -fire call had interrupted | the 
baking cycle at the precise moment 
necessary to remove the fully cooked 
but not browned rolls from the oven. 
The cooler-than-noftmal oven temper- 
ature had been just right, also by 
accident. 

Returning from the fire, Mr. Gregor 
realized that he had at last found 
the method he was-seeking to bring 
hot rolls to the consumer’s table. 
With the help of a friend, Julius Ja- 
cobson, he began producing and mer- 
chandising the product under the 
brand name of “Pop-N-Oven” rolls. 
Consumer reaction was enthusiastic. 

Several national firms became in- 
terested in the idea. Some tried to 
buy the secret, others tried to guess 
it. James Taggart, a General Mills 


bakery flour salesman of Tampa, Fla... 


brought the’ process to the attetition 


of the General Mills headquarters 
office in Minneapolis, where the pos- 
sibilities of the idea were recognized. 
Ralph E. Gaylord, assistant director 
of products control, made a quick 
trip to Florida and took an option on 
buying the process. The products con- 
trol department made _ exhaustive 
tests and the results were announced 
at the Nov. 1 meeting in Minneapolis, 
when the new baking technique was 
presented to the representatives of 
the baking industry, “with no strings 
attached.” 

The development of the process 
was carried out in utmost secrecy 
even within the General Mills or- 
ganization. It was labeled “Project 
49” and no one except those few who 
were given the details after signing 
a certificate of secrecy had any idea 


what those code words meant, accord- 


ing to a company spokesman. 

Following the announcement, how- 
ever, the company has been flooded 
with requests for information. 


BROWN ’N SERVE FORMULAS | 
DEVELOPED 


-Formulas developed by the -prod- 
ucts control department of General 
Mills, Inc., as an aid to: bakers in 
preschted.om page 28: ‘as 


announcement heii supplies of 
which are available through- Gen- 
eral Mills; a sample advertising mat, 
also available in variety; a book’ of 
formulas, make-up suggestions, pro- 
duction tips and a complete descrip- 
tion of the Brown ’n Serve. process: 
and a merchandising book containing 
sales suggestions, packaging ‘ideas. 
salesgirl talks and radio commercials. 


Formulas Ready for Use 

Two formulas for dinner rolls and 
buns have been developed by the 
products control department of Gen- 
eral Mills, one using the straight 
dough method and the other. the 
sponge dough method. Research -has 
also been carried on with pan and 
hearth loaves, samples of which 
were exhibited at the meeting. 
These were confined to 1-lb. units, 
though it was indicated that difficul- 
ties encountered with larger loaves 
probably could be solved. 

The bakers meeting here to receive 
the General Mills announcement 
comprised members of the baking 
industry press and the following in- 
dustry association and institutional 
representatives: Harry A. Zinsmas- 
ter, governor and former chairman 
of the board of the American Bakers 
Assn.; Fred L. Cobb, ABA governor; 
and former chairman of the board; 
John Benkert, chairman of the board 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America; Al Wiehn, president of 
ARBA; Walter M. Jennings, execu- 
tive secretary of ARBA; Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, ARBA’s director ef re- 
search and merchandising; Louis F. 
Caster, president of the American In- 
stitute of Baking; Howard O. Hunter, 
executive vice president of AIB; Dr. 
William M. Bradley, AIB’s  scien- 
tific director, and Rudolf Harder of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute’s bak- 
ing school. 


“Unimaginative” Industry, 
James F. Bell, now.chairman of 
GMI’s committee on finance and 
technological progress following his 
(Continued on page 29) = 


Industry Leaders Praise New Process 


‘“MINNEAPOLIS—Baking industry 
leaders who attended the Nov. 1 
meeting sponsored by General Mills, 
Inc., to announce the Brown 'n Serve 
process were reported to have re- 
sponded with “instant approval” of 
the new idea. Following are some 
of the statements of baking indus- 
try leaders: 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Bread Co.,. Duluth, Minn., governor 
and former chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn.: Very much sold 
on idea. It brings fresh baked foods 
right into the home. May be the 
answer’ we have been -looking for. 
Consumption of baked wheat foods 
has been slipping; this idea might 
well reverse the trend. _ 

Al Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, Cleve- 
land, president of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America: As Project 


49 (GMI’s name for the Brown 1 
Serve process) was presented I aske:! 
myself several basic questions. M) 
first was, “Is this good business for 
all?” I have decided it is- not. only 
good business, but it is also enligh'- 
ened business for these reasons: (1) 
General Mills is making it availablc 
to the entire industry. (2) The new 
idea is not invading the baker’s skill. 
(3) The new idea bridges the gap 
between the bakers’ desire to sell our 
products to the housewife and he: 
desire to participate in the prepar2- 
tion _of foods~she serves. Knowin- 
your accomplishments.in research, w° 
can be assured that this project is (|) 
good food chemistry, (2) good nutr- 
tion, and, having »tasted -the results 
of your work, (3) it.is good eatins. 
Finally, in this projeet lies the pos>'- 
bility of great .publie- service. The 
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highly desirable consumer aspect, to . 
prepare as you use. Our organiza- 
tion. does not endorse products, but 
will ‘always salute innovations. You 
afte to be congratulated. 

~ Pred L. Cobb, Sunlit Bakery, dines. 
Bay, Wis., governor, American Bak- 
ers Assn.: I consider the “Brown ’n 
Serve” process as the greatest po- 
tential.. contribution .to American 
baking. progress: that: has appeared 
for many years. It presents .an oppor- 
tunity to:.all_bakers to sell products 
of such character as. to satisfy the 
universal demand for something dif- 
ferent. 

It.is. my hope bakers. will 
thoroughly explore the possibilities 
of this idea; that -they will take 
plenty. of time and: that they will 
see to it that their-baking processes 
are. perfect; .that their packaging 
process is perfect; and. that their in- 
structions to housewives are so per- 
fect that they are easily understood 
and also are adequate. 

John M. Benkert, Benkert Bakeries, 
Long Island City, N.Y., chairman of 
the board, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America: This makes it possible for 
the baker to divert peak load produc- 


tion to the slack days at the begin- ~ 


ning of each week. It also makes it 
possible for bakers to be the source 
of supply for hot rolls in the home 
on Sunday and holidays, even though 


. his bakery is not open. 


Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, president of the 
American Institute of Baking: Brown 
’n Serve Rolls offer the baker an. op- 
portunity for increased consumption 
because warm bread and rolls on 
the table disappear rapidly. They're 
more appetizing. 

Dr. William B. Bradley, ‘scientific 
director of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago: This process, if 
it ean be applied to bread production, 
may make it possible for the average 
baker to produce the type of bread 
that he really has had a desire to 
make. The housewife no longer would 
need to use softness as a criterion 
of freshness, thus permitting the bak- 
er to make a more compact loaf. 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, director of 
research and. merchandising, Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, Chi- 
cago: Here is a-means for a retail 
baker to open up a new and separate 
department. of his bakery operation 
which would be. in addition to his 
regular production. It incréases the 
housewife’s desire to have a part in 
the preparation of the baked: goods 
of her family. P 


——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


H. §. BYERLY APPOINTED 
TO TRUCK COUNCIL SPOT 


WASHINGTON—H, S: Byerly has 
been. appointed to succeed Leon F. 
Banigan, resigned, as managing di- 
tector of the local headquarters of 
the National Council of Private Mo- 
tor Truck Owners, Inc. Mr. Byerly 
was administrative assistant to Mr. 
Banigan for the past five years. 

The national council recently trans- 
ferred its headquarters from the Na- 
tional Press Bldg. to the Kass Bidg., 
711 14th St. N,W., Washington 5. _ 


BREAD 1s THe: STAFF OF LIFE——— 


oct OBER EXPORTS FROM 
PHILADELPHIA DECREASE 


PHILADELPHIA—The contraction 
last “month ‘in all “types~ of - relief 
shipménts te Europe is réeficected in 
a decline in -~grain ‘exports. through 
the port of Philadelphia during Oc- 
tober. John “H. Frazier, managing 
director of thé ‘Gommercial Ex- 
changé; said the total exportation of 
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GMI Roll Promotion Snowballs 


all grains amounted to 3,327,490 bu. 
This is a drop of approximately 25% 
from the 4,370,490 bu. sent. abroad 
during September and about 37% un- 
der the handle of Sans bu. in 
October, 1948. 

The latest monthly total ‘tigreuuet 
2,273,648 bu. wheat, 37,857 bu. corn, 
and 115,733 bu. soybeans. Each of 
these is substantially below the 
amount of the commodity shipped -out 
in September. In October of last year, 
no corn or soybeans were -shipped, 
but there were 3,469,787 bu. wheat, 
plus 1,206,137 of oats, 250,000 of rye, 
and 366,900 bu. of barley, three items 
which do not supets in the new com- 
pilation. 


Exports for the first.10 months of ° 


the year are running far ahead of 
the comparable 1948. period, however, 
with 44;271,379 bu. comparing with 
28,457,680. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— - 
SHELLMAR NET DOWN © 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — Net 
earnings of Shellmar Products Corp. 
for the first nine months of the year 
after taxes were $1,140,565, which 
is $2.62 a share of common stock. 
For the same nine months of 1948, 
net earnings were $1,530,244, or $3.57 
a share. Consolidated net sales for 
the nine months ended Sept. 30 were 
$20,542,199, compared with $20,554,- 
451 for the same period of 1948, a de- 
crease of $12,252. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROBERT GAIR CO. APPOINTS 
R. T. CLARK TO SALES POST 


NEW YORK—Wray H. Callaghan, 
sales manager of the folding cartons 
division of Robert Gair Co., Inc., New 
York, manufacturers of folding car- 
tons and containers, has announced 
the appointment of Richard T. Clark 
as an assistant sales manager of the 
folding cartons division in charge of 
Gair-Reynolds “Foiline” cartons: 

Mr. Clark was formerly associated 
with the Reynolds Metals Co. in the 
development of the aluminum foil 
lined cartons which Gair is to pro- 
duce under a recently signed contract 
agreement. Reynolds developed spe- 
cially designed machinery to cover 
paperboard with aluminum foil, which 
equipment Gair has purchased and 
leased. Gair will manufacture the 
cartons using board from their mill, 
while Reynolds supplies the foil. 


BAKERS THROUGHOUT U.S. RUSH 
TO TEST CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE 


Orders for Developed by General Mills 
Exhaust Supply—“Good Response” Cited From Bakers 
and Consumers—Methods of Packaging Studied 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Brown ’n 
Serve roll promotion of General Mills, 
Inc., has: turned out to be “the big- 
gest promotion in the history of the 
company from the standpoint of bak- 
er acceptance.” 

This was the word from the head- 
quarters of the operation just one 
week. after the revolutionary baking 
process was announced to the indus- 
try. Orders for the merchandising 
kits were flooding the bakery service 
department as bakers in every sec- 
tion of the country were rushing to 
test the consumer acceptance of the 
new bakery products for themselves. 

Although the orders for the mer- 
chandising material were expected 
to mount as word of the process 
spread to the far sections of the 
country, the pre-announcement print- 
ings of the kit materials was already 
exhausted, according to a company 
spokesman. No one had stopped to 
put any figures on paper but, to give 
an idea of the size of the baking in- 


dustry’s acceptance, it was reported 


that the first 684 orders from bakers 
included requests for 2 million ‘how 
to serve” inserts. 


Bakers in Production 


Meanwhile, individual bakers in 
scattered markets were already in 
production with Brown ’n Serve 
baked goods and consumer accept- 
ance was reported as being excellent. 

The most outstanding sales suc- 
cess story so far‘has been reported 
by a multiple-unit-retail baker in 
Connecticut. The company promoted 
Brown 'n Serve rolls in a half-page 
newspaper ad on Nov. 3 and then 
distributed 7,200 dozen rolls to its 
three retail outlets for week-end 
sales. Consumers purchased 5,800 
dozen rolls by closing time Saturday, 
Nov. 5, and the baker happily point- 
ed out that the remainder were not 
a stale problem pecause they were 
just as salable the following Monday, 
due to the longer shelf Jife of the 
Brown ’n Serve product. } 


In Minneapolis, where the Brown 
Serve process has been given con-. 
siderable newspaper publicity, the 
first consumer advertising of the 
product by a bakery was scheduled 
to appear in the evening papers of 
Nov. 8. Egekvist Bakeries, Inc.,, a 
multiple-unit-retail operation, had 
Brown ’n Serve cloverleaf rolls in all 
of its stores the morning of Nov. 8, 
after testing consumer acceptance in 
one outlet previously. The company 
was experimenting in the production 
of other varieties which they expect- 
ed to market soon. At least one re- 
tail bakeshop, Mathisrud Bake Shop, 
went into full scale production of the 
products after conducting a sampling 
campaign among selected customers. 
A limited supply of rolls was re- 
ported sold out in two hours and con- 
sumer aceeptance was said to be “ex- 
cellent.” Meanwhile, wholesale bak- 
ers were continuing to study the ap- 
plication of the new process to their 
operations. 


In Milwaukee, the Carpenter Bak- 
ing Co. first offered Brown ’n Serve 
rolls to its customers Nov. 5, and 
company officials said the event was 
“highly successful.” The wholesale 
baking firm plans to provide the prod- 
ucts three times weekly, on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays. Re- 
tail grocers handling the products 
were reported “enthusiastic” about 
the sales. A spot check of groceries 
indicated complete sellouts of the 
rolls in numerous instances, with 
some housewives reported “return- 
ing for more” after their initial trial. 


In the Chicago area, the process 
was reported to be attracting “con- 
siderable attention” and a few bakers 
who have already marketed the prod- 
ucts have reported “good response.” 
A number of retail bakers were re- 
ported experimenting with prelimi- 
nary tests and were indicated to be 
“very enthusiastic’ about the idea. 
Several of the area’s wholesale bak- 

(Continued, on page 29) 


BROWN 'N SERVE—Photographs of baked products pre- 
pared by the Brown ’n Serve process recently announced 
by General Mills are shown above. In the picture at the 
left, six clover leaf rolls baked to.a point:of rigidity and 
full volume without any semblancé of erust color, 


been packaged for sale to the housewife. The center 
picture shows a variety of yeast-raised products in their 
“pre-browning” stage, ready for the housewife to place in 
her oven for final baking. The final picture shows the 
have same products after “browning.” 
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FLOUR SALES HIT MODERATE 
LEVELS; INQUIRY MORE ACTIVE 


Export Sales Under Wheat Pact Help Mills Maintain Vol- 
ume as Domestic Buyers Take Flour in 
_ Smaller Quantities 


Although domestic buyers are 
showing more interest in the flour 
market, sales remain only moderate. 
Increased export business helped 
maintain the volume of business for 
‘many mills, but the total sales in this 
category failed to come up to expec- 
tations. Purchases by bakers and job- 
bers again are limited to fill-in quan- 
tities following the round-lot book- 
ings of the previous week. Prices are 
steady to slightly stronger. Mills con- 
tinue to operate at a good rate as 
directions come in on old bookings. 


EXPORT BUSINESS 
BELOW EXPECTATIONS 


An anticipated increase in export 
flour sales has not yet materialized 
in any great volume. Holland was 
in the market most of last week, and 
Italy reportedly was ready to book 
50,000 tons of flour, but lack of ECA 
funds is holding up purchases. The 
Dutch covered hard wheat 5% ash 
flour in the range of $4.74@4.90, c.&f. 
Amsterdam, including commission, 
and some soft wheat flour was report- 
ed bought at $4.33, same basis. Nor- 
way took small amounts of .7% ash 
and flour at about $3.80 f.a.s. Gulf. 
Most Latin American nations have 
joined the International Wheat Agree- 
ment’ and are eligible for subsidies. 
Approval of Guatemala has not yet 
been announced by the U.S. govern- 
ment. Spring wheat mills sold sub- 
stantial quantities to Cuba following 
ratification of the IWA by that na- 
tion. No sales have yet been reported 
to Brazil. 


SPRING MILLS NOTE 
MORE INQUIRY 


More active inquiry is reported by 
spring wheat mills, but sales are slow 
again following a pick-up early last 
week. Sales averaged 71% of capac- 
ity, compared with 51% the previous 


week and 55% in the corresponding ~ 


week of 1948. Some of the increase 
is attributed to completion of sub- 
stantial business with Cuba which had 
been awaiting ratification of the 
wheat agreement by that country. A 
scattering of medium-sized domestic 
bookings were made, but most sales 
were for one- and two-car lots. Al- 
though most bakers are believed to 
be booked through December, fill-in 
lots are needed from time to time, 
Directions improved for both ‘bakery 
and family flour. 


SALES DECLINE 
IN SOUTHWEST 


A sharp reversal in bakery flour 
demand is noted in the Southwest. 
While five chain bakers bought sub- 
stantial amounts the previous week, 
the only sizable individual quantity 
booked last week was taken by a 
chain grocery concern. Sales by mills 
in the Southwest averaged 51%, com- 
pared with 98% the previous week 
and 48% in the corresponding week 
a year ago. Most customers are said 
to be covered through December and 
some into January and February. 
However, some bakers continue to 
inquire for fill-in lots. It is quite 
certain that stocks will be held trim 
until the first of the year so that tax- 


able inventories will be at a mini- 
mum. Some bakers are looking for 
a market decline in February, since 
it happened in 1948 and 1949. New 
family flour sales are slow but direc- 
tions are good. Mills at Kansas City 
operated at an average of four days 
last week. 


FAIR IMPROVEMENT 
NOTED IN EAST 


Flour sales are somewhat im- 
proved at Buffalo as buyers are 
forced into the market to replenish 
their supplies. Purchases for the most 
part are limited to small amounts for 
near-by shipment as buyers gener- 
ally remain dissatisfied with price 
levels. Business at New York has not 
been very lively, with sales fair to 
slow. In a few cases single cars pur- 
chased by rank and file buyers have 
added up to fair volume, but chain 
and large bakers are showing little 
interest. Shipping directions have 
been good, and there was less offer- 
ing of cheap resales, indicating that 
stocks purchased last summer at low 
prices are closer to exhaustion. 
Trading is dull in the Boston mar- 
ket, with buying interest at a mini- 
mum in practically all lines. Buying 
is confined to small fill-in lots for 
immediate shipment. Soft wheat 
flour sales are off the greatest amount 
since bakers’ sales of sweet goods 
are greatly reduced. Very keen com- 
petition is reported at Philadelphia, 
with bakers generally declining to 
buy for more than present needs. De- 
mand is lightest for spring grades. 
Some large establishments are mak- 
ing scattered inquiries for hard win- 
ters, but different ideas on prices are 
a big hurdle. Millers believe a slow- 
ing of shipping directions indicates 
bakers have almost exhausted what 
was on the books. The flour market 
at Pittsburgh continues to reflect thé 
business stagnation brought about by 
the coal and steel strikes. Bakers are 
having a difficult time moving their 
products, and flour trade activity con- 


sists almost solely of ordering ship- . 


ment on old contracts. 


INTEREST BETTER 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Buying at Chicago is slow, although 
a little more interest is being shown. 
While an occasional large order is 
placed, most business is: confined to 
scattered small lots for fill-ins. And, 
for the most part, demand is just 
about as low as it ever has beén. 
Directions have been only fair. Fair 
business is reported at St. Louis, and, 
with the railroad strike settled, mills 
have found it easier to.make book- 
ings for prompt to 30-day shipment. 
Bookings for 30 to 120 days are spot- 
ty, however. Meanwhile, bakers are 
drawing largely on their stocks on 
hand for present use. 


BUYING LIMITED 


IN SOUTH 


In the South, flour sales continue 
quiet. Bakers and jobbers in the New 
Orleans area show little interest in 
forward buying and replacement pur- 
chases are confined to 30 days or less. 
Buyers show considerable resistance 
to prices and enter the market only 
when forced by necessity. Hard win- 
ters are selling better than other 
types. Shipping directions are im- 
proved. 


BUSINESS LAGS | 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Milling activity in the Pacific 
Northwest is reported to be at an all- 
time low. Terminal operations are far 
below normal for this time of the 
year, and interior mills are on part- 
time operations at best. Export busi- 
ness is just about out of the ques- 
tion, and terminal operators are not 
getting many bookings. Milling activ- 
ity at Seattle is slow, with sales to 
domestic buyers insufficient to raise 
the production rate of about 50% of 
capacity. Some of the interior mills 
are shut down completely. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 101,074 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during July, the 
latest month for which census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,363,340 
sacks compared with 3,464,414 in the 


New Durum Granulars Business 


Some of the pressure on mills to 
ship durum granulars is off follow- 
ing a slow-down in macaroni and 
noodle business. Directions still are 
good, however, and mills are operat- 
ing at near capacity. 

Reports from the East indicate 
that manufacturers of macaroni 
products have been meeting some re- 
sistance to sales of their products as 
a result of higher prices posted in 
the last two weeks. Earlier they had 
been shipping heavily against sales 
made at lower prices and were order- 
ing out granulars at a heavier rate. 

New sales of durum granulars are 
scattered, with no consistent pattern 
of bookings apparent for the indus- 
try as a whole. Quotations on durum 
granulars remain unchanged at $5.75 
@5.80 sacks, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Receipts of durum wheat at Min- 
neapolis continue rather. light, and 
with demand brisk the premium bas- 
is Was firm at 12¢ over the Decem- 


Limited; Directions Taper Off 


ber future for fancy milling quality 
wheat. On some days the amount 
of durum wheat offered has not been 
sufficient to replace mill grind. With 
demand strong, observérs believe the 
premium basis may be forced higher. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 5 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb, or better. .$2.314% @2.32\% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.24% @2.30\% 


Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.19% @2.244% - 


Medium 2 Durum or 2.184% @2.25% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.124% @2.15% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 30-Nov. 5 10 222,000 202,888 91 
Prev. week ... 12 255,600 *261,082° 98 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 301,084 110 
Crop year 

production 


July 1-Nov. 6, 1849 ...........4. 
July 1-Nov. 6, 1948 
*Revised. 


3,533,781 
3,336,534 
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previous week and 3,926,790 in *the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the. figure was 4,022,- 
005 and ‘three. years° ago 3,979,715. 
There was an increase of 14,000 sacks 
in the North Pacific Coast while all 
other sections showed ‘decreases: 
Northwest, 35,000 sacks, Southwest, 
41,000; Buffalo, 17,000, and. Central 
and Southeast, 21,000. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAN STEADY; OTHER 
| MILLFEEDS WEAKER 


Calls for Bran Fairly Good; Red Dog 
Supplies Pressing; Formula 
Business Off 


Bran is in fairly good demand and 
holding steady in price, but other 
types of millfeed are weak, particu- 
larly red dog. Supplies of red dog are 
larger than usual because of the in- 
clusion of clears in this feed, and 
witii demand indifferent some back- 


ing up is reported. Argentine bran 


again is offered on the East Coast 
at $43 ton, f.o.b. cars, following set- 
tlement of the mill strike in Argen- 
tina. 

Some reduction in sales of formula 


The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Adminis- 
tration stood at 207.5 as of 
Nov. 1, down 8 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
166.8, down 2 points, 


feed was experienced by mills in the 
Southwest this week, Rather slug- 
gish trading was the rule among 
most mills over the recent week-end 
and during the first few days of the 
week. Late orders’ furnished much- 
needed running time for some plants. 
while others managed to operate day 
to day on a fair run of inquiry. 

_ Even though the trade is in a 
period of somewhat .reduced  busi- 
ness mills continue to run better 
than this time a year ago. Factors 
which undoubtedly have reduced early 
November feed demand are easier 
egg markets, little improvement in 
broiler values and the continued fair 
weather throughout most of the 
southwestern trade territories. Deal- 
ers have reduced stocks and are re- 
ordering less frequently because of 
the decline in retail demand. Because 
these stocks are low there is every 
prospect of a better dealer interesi 
if bad weather occurs. 

Formula feed business is quiet in 
the Northwest, with dairy and hog 
feed sales still well below norm:! 
and turkey feed volume declinin: 
steadily with the increased marke'- 
ings of birds and more prevale:' 
straight grain feeding. 

Poultry rations are selling bett«r 
as flocks are. moved inside, but th 
volume is not sufficient to offs:t 
declines in other formula feed lines. 
Cattle feed sales continue fairly go’! 
for some -manufacturers. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and «' 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com - 
bined flour milling capacities of thos 
areas amounted to 51,157 tons las! 
week, according to figures compil«'! 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produ: - 
tion for the current week compa’'’s 
with an output of 53,615 tons in ()« 
week previous and 60,200 tons in 4 
similar period a year ago. Crop y«'" 
production to date totals 966,996 tous 
as compared with 1,856,698 tons 1" 
the corresponding period a year 4°. 
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Wheat Higher at Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Off at Chicago 


’ Pressure of Soft Red Wheat Supplies Felt at Chi- 
cago; Offerings Limited at Kansas City, Minneapolis 


Wheat price action is varied 4n 
the different principal markets, with 
Kansas. City-and Minneapolis futures 
showing gains for the week in -con- 
trast with the declines recorded at 
the Chicago market. Strength in Min- 
neapolis and Kansas City is attribut- 
ed to the small offerings brought about 
by heavy .loan participation rather 
than any large demand. At Chicago, 
prices are under pressure of large 
stocks of soft red wheat available 
for delivery on the December con- 
tract. December and March futures 
at Chicago are off about 2¢ for the 
week; Minneapolis December is %¢ 
higher, May 1%¢ higher; Kansas 
City 1%¢ higher for the next three 
contract months. . 

Closing prices for wheat futures at 
the leading markets. Nov. 7 were: 
Chicago—December $2.10% @2,10%, 
March $2.12% @2.12%, May $2.09% 
@2.09%, July $1.935% @1.93%; Min- 
neapolis—December $2.17%, May 
$2.13%; Kansas City — December 
$2.13, March $2.11, May $2.05, July 
$1.88%. 

‘ CCC Buying Down 

Buying by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. is sharply reduced, and observ- 
ers believe that the agency now plans 
to enter the market only ‘when price- 
support buying. becomes necessary 
as it ‘is believed to have sufficient 
stocks on hand to fulfill export com- 
mitments to’ the occupied zonés and 
other protected territories. Although 
the private grain’trade now may con- 
duct: é€xport business with all other 
countries, some doubts as to how 
‘much can be contracted are being 
expressed. Consultations were held 
last Week in Washington concerning 
the trade’s proposal for a bid sub- 
sidy system which spokesmen say 
is ‘necessary ‘if U’S. wheat is to be 


_ sold at competitive world prices. 


Further discussions involving the 
grain trade, flour millers ‘and govern- 
ment officials are planned before any 
change is made in the present sys- 
tem of ‘announced subsidies: 
Expansion in export flour sales has 
‘not céme°up to expectations follow- 
ing’ further additions to tHe list of 
subsidy-eligible ‘nations.. However, 
some fairly large ‘quantities of flour 
were sold during the week, princi- 
pally to Norway; Holland. and ‘Cuba. 
Doniestic. sales remain  limited.- 
A drop of 10¢ bu. in government 
support ‘prices for the 1950 ‘wheat 
crop was predicted by a-U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture official. Robert 
E. Post of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics said that:even though an 
8 million acre reduction is possible 
in seedings for. the 1950 crop, an- 
other .1 billion bu. crop is probable 
next year. if weather conditions are 
normal. Mr. Pest assumed a decline 
of 5% .in the parity index from the 
June, 1949, level, in .making the 
prediction for lower wheat supports. 
More Offered for ‘Sale 
Movement to spring wheat ter- 
minals continued light, with only 
1,043. cars. in .at Minneapolis and 
1,316 at Duluth, However, a larger 
share of the receipts was_offered for 
sale than during recent weeks which, 
in the face of only a fair demand, 
weakened premiums. Premiums on 
ordinary wheat. were .down 1@3¢, 
compared with the futures, while high 
protein lots were off about 3¢. Mills 
extended: their free sforage offer to 
Dec. 15 and this naturally attracted 


‘some wheat. At the close, ordinary 
protein No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted at the December price to 
l¢ over; 12% protein 1@5¢ over, 
13% protein 8@12¢ over, 14% ‘pro- 
tein 16@20¢ over, 15%. protein 21@ 
25¢ over, 16% protein 28@32¢ over. 


The average protein content of the. 


hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during ‘the week was 13. 88% 
and the durum 12.73%. ° 


While premiums on top ‘quality 
mill durum were slightly higher than 
a‘wéek ago, the general tone of the 
cash durum market was dull. De- 
mand was very selective and only the 
best milling-lots traded readily. Dam- 
aged, off-color lots were extremely 
slow sale and moved only at a con- 
siderable discount..At the close, No. 
land 2 hard amber durum fancy 
milling quality quoted at 11@12¢ 
over .the Minneapolis December 
wheat ‘price. No. 1 and 2 amber dur- 
um of choice milling: quality 4@10¢ 
over, and No. 1 .and.2 durum of me- 
dium milling quality.2¢ under to 5¢ 
over. No. 1 red durum was ey 
13¢ .under. 


The following table shows. the ‘ap- 
proximate range-of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 5: 


For Dry Sound Whéat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib, ........: $2.20% @2:21% 
12.00% Protein...........+.++ 2.21% @2.25% 
13.00% Protein 2.28% @2.32% 
14.00% Protein ....:..... we. 2.36% @2.40% 
15.00% Protein ..... 2.41% @2.45% 
16.00% Protein 2.48% @2.52\% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 

Grade Discounts 

No. 2 Wheat ..... PR 1@ 3¢ 


Prices Higher at K.C. 

Although the Kansas City Decem- 
‘ber wheat future gained some ground 
during the past week, cash premiums 
were easier and demand’for the cash 
article was rather slow. The feeling 
so much wheat is in government 
hands, that commertial supplies ‘will 
be tighter. as the year progressés' was 
the "main factor which strengthened 
futures, and December ‘advanced to 
$2.14 at.Kansas City before revert- 
ing to $2.13 Noy. 7.-Premiums for 


higher ~protein wheat took a more 


severe ‘beating last week, and penal- 
ties for off grades continued stiff. 
‘Ordinary préemiyms for No. 1 dark 
‘and hard winter wheat declined only 
‘about 1¢, but 12% protein was off 2¢ 
and 13% protein 2@3¢. Ordinary 
mark-ups closed at 44% @5¢ over De- 
cember, 12% protein 5@7%¢ over 
and 13% protein 6@14¢ over. ‘The 
range of- cash wheat prices which 
stood at $2.16%@238%° Oct. 31, 
closed at $2.174%@2.39% Nov: 7. Re- 
ceipts have been in a little better 
volume, ranging between 55 and 257 
cars daily. 

__ The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat ‘prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 5, protein ‘con- 
tent considered: 

Dark and .Hard....... $2. 


No. 1 18% @2.40% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.17% @2.40 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.38 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.06% @2.35 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 7 at $2.33% @2.34% bu., delivered 
Texas common points. The premium 
for 13% protein was 2¢ bu. Demand 
is fair and offerings are slightly 
Jarger. 
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CuRRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour ‘production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to ‘The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages: 


Oct. 30- Oct. 31- 
‘ Nov. 5, *Previous Nov. 6, Nov. 2-8, Nov. 3-9, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
Central and Southeast ......... 548,546 569,931 585,003 632,209 696,373 
North Pacific oR eee 252,456 238,885 330,390 350,633 353,226 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70. 70.6 70 67 4 67 
*Revised. be 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage, of Capacity in 6-day week uly 1 
Nov. 5, Previous ‘Nov Noy. 2-8, Nov. 3-9, Nov.5, Nov. 6, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 - 1948 
Northwest ....... . 2 76 88 95 96 13,275,028 14,050,806 
Southwest ....... 74 77 94 101 101 23,046,050 28,576,714 
97 99 o4 95 9,867,262 10,369,522 
Central ‘and 8.E. 72 75 75 67 716 9,599,376 10,779,791 
No. Pacific Coast 65 61 85 97 93 4,922,381 6,323,968 
76 78 89 93 93 60,710,097 70,100,801 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity pu iv! 
Oct. 30-Noy. 5 .. 408,720 274,355 67 Oct. 30-Nov. 5 .. 381,360 10,989 82 
Previous week |. 408,720 304.394 74 Previous week .. 381,360 *296,319 78 
Year ago ....... 408,720 381.947 93 BBO 378,960 338,503 89 
Two years ago .. 372,720 389,203 104 ‘Two years ago .. 378,360 379,444 100 
en-year average 79 *Revised. + 
ichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota,. in- 
6-day week Flour %8¢- cluding Duluth, st, Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Oct. 30-Nov. 6 .. 118,800 80,313 68 
Previous week 118,800 93,501 79 Flour % 
Year ago ..%;... 118,800 115,480 97 
Two years ago .. 118,800 118,107. 100° 30-Nov. 5 .. 662,400 445,71 
Five-year average ...............+ 83 revious week ... 662,400 °495,648 76 
Ten-year ‘average ..\...........ece8 76 Year ago ....... 666,600 597,600 87 
Two years ago .. 666,600 618,686 93 
6-day week Flour ON-YOAr AVETATE 67 
ct. -Nov. % 0, 88,861 9 
Previous week .. 100,200 $5,569 85 ree 
Year ago ....... 100,200 94.349 94 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Two years ago .. 100,200 97,937 S ~% capacity output tivity 
Five-year average 87 ot. Nov. . $5,196 97 
Ten-year average Previous week .. €06,000 *602,079 
Year ago ....... 604,200 565,398 94 
55 Representative Mills Outside of ona years ago .. 601,200 (592,882 99 
‘Kansas City, Wichita and Salina V@-yYe@r AVETABE 89 
6 day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Year ago........ 1,001,400 936,120 93 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
years ago .. 944,280 942,904 Washington Mills 
Wive-year average 8 6-da 
' -day week Flour % ac- 
Ten-year average 81 capacity output tivity 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, week .. 243,000 165,077 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Five-year average ..............0« 77 
capacity outpu 
Oct. 30-Nov. 5 .. 755,414 548,546 72 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
‘Previous week .. 755,414 *569,931 75 Oct. 30-Nov. 5 .. 146,400 78,757 54 
Year ago ....... 780,964 585,003 76 Previous week .. 146,400 73,808 50 
Two years ago .. 791,466 532,209 67 Year ago ....... 146,400 106,210 73 
Five-year -averag@ 70 Two years ago .. 140,010 132,113 94 
Ten-year average ..............++5 67 Five-year average ...........:.... 80 
*Revised. Ten-year average 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


r——Bouthwest*——,  -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—, 


r-Combined **— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Oct. 30-Nov. 5... 24,714 485,210 14,587 
Previous week . 25,546 $15,892 
Two weeks ago. 26,603 15,825 
31,350 693,039 19,433 
29,777 476,627 18,229 
25,146 497,657 18,294 
Five-yr. average 28,385 528,949 17,713 


275,635 11,856 206,151 51,157 966,996 
$12,177 163,615 
12,260 54,688 
280,978 11,238 212,510 60 200 1,085,698 
348,457 11,558 192,841 62,341 1,134,337 
275,678 12,477 175,589 60,483 (927,894 
335,595 11,445 206,266 54,885 1,038,518 
303,269 11,715 198,471 57,813 1,088,502 


*Principal‘ mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 


Wheat trading is exceptionally dull 
in the Pacific Northwest, with very 
little selling going on in the country 
and farmers placing large amounts 
of wheat under government loan. At 
some points in the interior as much 
as 85% of the wheat has gone under 


the loan. CCC is _ receiving little 


wheat, only 200,000 bu. being taken 
last week at $2.18% bu., 2%¢. bu. 
over the loan. Grain traders are of- 


fering as high as $2.21 bu. in -the 
country for ordinary soft white 
wheat but are obtaining very little. 
CCC is going to ship heavily in No- 
vember but is reported short of its 
wheat requirements. Cars are becom- 
ing more difficult to obtain for ship- 
ment_of wheat into Portland, thus 
delaying the movement. Mills are 
purchasing very sparingly due to poor 
flour’ business. 
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PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAIT—A portrait of himself done in macaroni 
and a sheaf of wheat from which the macaroni was made was presented 
to President Truman during his recent visit to Minnesota for its Terri- 
torial Centennial. In the illustration above, Mr. Truman receives the 
wheat from Raymond C. Chaput, Langdon, N.D., who grew the durum 
in the state’s “cold triangle” which produces more than 90% of the 
durum grown for macaroni manufactured in the U.S. The portrait was 
presented by Rose Marie Rudnick, a St. Paul macaroni factory employee. 
Looking on are Maurice L. Ryan, right, director of the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Assn., which staged the presentation, and Harlan 
Johnson, president, Association of Manufacturers Representatives. 


Wheat Council Adjourns, Fails 
to Take in Germany and Japan 


By GEORGE E. SWARBECK 


_ European Manager 
The Norrthwestern Miller 


LONDON — The International 
Wheat Council, which met here Nov. 
1-5, adjourned until Dec. 15 without 
acting to admit Japan and western 
Germany to the International Wheat 
-Agreement. 

It was indicated that the executive 
committee failed to schedule such 
controversial matters as the acces- 
sion of Germany and Japan and criti- 
cism of Commodity Credit Corp. sales 
policy regarding premiums. 

Opposition to the accession of Ger- 
many and Japan—a move sponsored 
by "the U.S.-came from importing 
nations which saw in the move a U.S. 
attempt to put CCC in a sellers’ mar- 
ket with a large part of the surplus 
stocks earmarked for certain des- 
tinations, observers said. They also 
said that adjournment until Dec. 15 
indicates that it was impossible to 
effect the entry of Japan and Ger- 
many and that it was necessary to 
withdraw temporarily from this ac- 
tivity. 

Some importing countries feel that 
allocation of quotas to new members 
would have the effect of narrowing 
the field of bargaining by importers 
on the basis of price. 

Some importing countries also were 
understood to believe that sales by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. are not 
firm sales_since the foreign buyers 
are asked to accept U.S. wheat on 
the basis of a price determined at a 
later date by CCC. 

Under this policy, they maintain, 
the foreign buyer with a guaranteed 
import quota is denied the privilege 
of rejecting such a sale-on grounds 
that the price is not acceptable. 

At the council’s plenary session 
Nov. 1, Sheed Anderson, chairman, 
expressed the hope that work could 


be speedily accomplished. However, 
a Ceylon delegate deplored any ten- 
dency to rush the council’s delibera- 
tions. He said matters he would raise, 
involving the feeding of seven million 
people in danger of starvation, might 
take some time to settle. Mr. Ander- 
son assured him that arrangements 
would be made to give time for ade- 
quate discussion of all relevant mat- 
ters. 

It is understood that the Ceylon 
representative referred to conditions 
in his country, where a rice shortage 
is causing concern to authorities. 
Some Australian flour is scheduled 
for shipment in December, and efforts 
are being made to obtain additional 
wheat supplies. 

John Strachey, British minister of 
food, welcomed delegates at the ple- 
nary session on behalf of his govern- 
ment, and he paid tribute to work 
of the U.S. in bringing the organi- 
zation into being. 

Mr. Anderson revealed that diffi- 
culties anticipated in maintaining ade- 
quate records have not materialized. 
He attributed this success to the work 
of Gordon Boals, temporary council 
secretary. 

Mr. Anderson also announced that 
recordings of purchases and sales un- 
der the agreement had topped the 
one-million-ton mark, a record he con- 
sidered very satisfactory. 

The remaining sessions were to be 
held in secret. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF 


KARR & CO. OPENS NEW 
BY-PRODUCT SECTION 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Michael B. 
Karr, president of Karr & Co., Hunt- 
ington Bank Bidg., Columbus, has 
announced the opening of a new by- 
product department to be managed 
by Jack F. Billingsley. 

This department will buy all kinds 
of food unfit for human consumption 


‘minal Elevator was 


and material which is being thrown. 


away but can be processed for ani- 
mal feed or fertilizer purposes. Prod- 
ucts from industries such as baking, 
canning, confectionery and soda foun- 
tain, frozen foods, grain and feed, ice 
cream, feed and provisions, milk and 
milk products, milling, flour, feed 
and cereal, and seed may be used, 
the company stated. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
SELLS BUFFALO STORAGE 


BUFFALO—The Connecting Ter- 
from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Nov. 1 by 
the Harper Feed Mills, Inc. A new 
corporation, the Connecting Terminal 
Grain Elevator division of Harper 
Feed, Inc., was formed to operate 
the 1 million-bushel elevator, com- 
monly called “River House.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KANSAS MILLS WIN CASE 
AGAINST RFC ON SUBSIDY 


Two Kansas mills have won a court 
case against the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. involving subsidy pay- 
ments due under RFC Regulation No. 
9. The conflict between the mills and 
RFC arose back in the period March 
1 to May 24, 1946, when, because of 
the operation of War Food Order No. 
144, the mills were unable to obtain 
wheat to fill unhedged flour sales. The 
mills found it necessary to cancel 
unfilled order sales. 

To the extent that such contract 
cancellations exceeded the amount of 
new flour sales made in these months, 
RFC attempted to carry over the ex- 
cess as “negative balances” to subse- 
quent subsidy periods, which had the 
effect of abrogating RFC’s obligation 
to pay the subsidy rate in effect dur- 
ing the month when the flour was 
sold. 

The Emergency Court of Appeals 
refused to sustain RFC’s position and 
ordered the agency to settle the mills’ 
claims in full. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Flour Price Fixing 


Talked About in 
Canadian Politics 


OTTAWA—The recent resignation 
of F. A. McGregor,*commissioner of 
the Combines Investigation Act in 
Canada, has resulted in discussions 
in the House of Commons involving 
the flour milling industry. 

In a memorandum accompanying 
his letter of resignation, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor said his foremost reason for 
quitting “is my deep concern over 
certain tendencies that have been 
apparent in recent months . . . which 
seriously threaten the usefulness” of 
anti-monopoly legislation. And he cit- 
ed as an illustration of his stand 
“the withholding for so many 
months” of a report he made on the 
flour milling industry. 

The letter of resignation to Hon. 
Stuart S. Garson, minister of jus- 
tice, said price fixing activities have 
been developing “to an alarming de- 
gree” in Canada since the end of 
World War I. 

Mr. McGregor’s deputy - commis- 
sioner, I. M. MacKeigan, also has re- 
signed. He said he was retiring for 
personal reasons and would return 
to his law practice at Halifax, N.S. 

Related to objections regarding the 
milling report, Mr. McGregor said in 
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the memo, were “differences of opin- 
ion on basic policy that have been 
revealed in our recent discussions.” 


In addition, the combines investiga- 
tion chief said the government had in- 
dicated to him that it intends to take 
steps. which he considers would “lim- 
it the effectiveness of the legisla- 
tion.” 

Replying to Mr. McGregor, Mr. 
Garson said the government had de- 
cided not to publish the: flour mill- 
ing report “until doubts: had been 
cleared up.” 

The flour milling report was ex- 
pected to be tabled in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Garson said the 
government will not prosecute the 
flour milling industry. 

“There is a greater need now for 
strong action under the combines act 
than there has been at any time 
in the past 25 years,” Mr. McGregor 
declared. “To an alarming degree 
price fixing, activities such as we re- 
ported in the flour milling industry 
have been developing in the postwar 
years; some of them originated in 
the war period; and some were start- 
ed, as in the flour milling industry, 
even in the prewar years. 

“To meet the situation, to preveni 
these practices which are designec 
to limit or eliminate the public safe- 
guard of price competition, there is 
every reason why the powers of the 
combines act should be strength- 
ened.” 

Garson Replies 

In a reply, Mr. Garson said he 
did not agree that government criti- 
cism of the flour report related to 
policy. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “such 
criticism related to facts. In your 
report you outlined a set of facts 
upon which your findings were based. 
When your report was considered by 
the government, your set of facts 
was objected to as being-in some 
respects incomplete and _ therefore 
misleading. The government decided 
not to publish the report or act upon 
it until the doubts raised had been 
cleared up.” 


Mr. Garson pointed out that he 


and Donald Gordon met with Mr. 
McGregor and another official in 
October. He said he was particularly 
interested in determining the “truc 
and complete facts with regard to 
certain points which we Would have 
to prove, or to meet, in order to 
secure a conviction against the mil!- 
ing companies in any prosecution 
based upon your report.” 

“In this interview it turned out 
that your version of certain of th« 
most vital of these facts was dia- 
metrically opposed to that of Mr. 
Donald Gordon,” Mr. Garson saic. 
“This bore out the objections whic) 
previously had been made to me con- 
cerning your report. It also confirme’ 
the wisdom of withholding public: - 
tion and prosecution.” 

The justice minister added tha! 
the facts disclosed by Mr. Gordo 
“would seem to indicate that th’ 
government should not prosecute th- 
under the Combin: 
In ation Act in respect of ma - 
ters afiging during the period th:' 
the indUStry was operating 
the control of the wartime pric: 
and trade board.” 

Mr. Garson pointed out that th 
milling industry had been asked ‘© 
keep. price increases to a minimu: 
after decontrol and that mills co - 
formed to a lesser increase than 
some thought was justified. As a r- 
sult, he said, the price of flour a! 
millfeed went up by a uniform 
amount. He said this seemed to be 4 
satisfactory explanation of the 
form increase. 
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Slightly higher wheat prices are 
probable during November, accord=~ 
ing to agricultural economists at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
The rate of selling by wheat owners 
and purchasing for export by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. are impor- 
tant keys to market trends. 

Prices at Kansas City and at local 
markets in the northern part of the 
hard winter wheat region are below 
support levels. Producers in this 
area are expected to continue the 
tight ‘holding policy exhibited during 
the early part of the season. How- 
ever, in southern parts of the hard 
winter wheat region prices are above 
loan levels and producers there are 
reported to be selling more freely. 


Worth Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


‘Hi-Protein 


: A Specialty 
_ Mills in the Heart of the 
Wheat Section 
Capacity, 1,400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
_ Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Caste Appress, GILLESPIE,” SypNzy 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA- 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Gable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” - 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australis 
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Slightly Higher Wheat Prices 


- Forecast by Kansas Economists 


Freer selling may also occur where 
storage space is desired for maize. 
Previously this season selling did not 
increase noticeably until prices at 
Kansas City reached loan levels. 

The uncertainty of future purchas- 
ing for export by the CCC is impart- 
ing uneasiness to the market, the 
economists state. After a brief period 
of activity during September export 
purchasing has been light. On Oct. 
10~-the CCC owned about 192 million 
bushels of wheat. This would be suf- 
ficient to fulfill needs until mid- 
April, 1950, at the rate of export 
achieved during July, August and 
September. However, at this rate to- 
tal exports for the crop year would 
be substantially less than the origin- 
al goal of 450 million bushels. 

At this time it appears doubtful 
that the original goal will be at- 
tained, but it is probable that some- 
time during the remainder of the 
crop year export purchasing will be 
stepped up from the current rate. 


Lower Corn Prices Seen 

Slightly lower corn and grain sor- 
ghum prices and. slightly higher oats 
and barley prices are probable dur- 
ing November. Supplies of feed grains 
for the 1949-50 season are estimated 
to be the largest on record. This is 
imparting a weak undertone to corn 
and grain sorghum prices. As corn 
picking and the harvesting of grain 
sorghums approach a peak, market- 
ings of these grains are expected to 
increase, bringing further downward 
pressure on prices. With prices sub- 
stantially below loan levels the in- 
crease in marketings may be less 
than usual. However, inadequate stor- 
age facilities for both corn and grain 
sorghums and apprehension over pos- 
sible insect damage to farm stored 
corn are expected to induce the 
selling of considerable quantities of 
these grains. 

A substantial recovery in corn 
prices is probable later in the sea- 
son. Farmers who anticipate the pur- 
chasing of corn later in the feed 
year probably should consider laying 
in a supply this fall. This applies es- 
pecially to areas where corn is on a 
“ship-out” basis this fall but may be 
on a “ship-in” basis later in the feed 
year. 

While total feed grain supplies are 
a record, supplies of oats and barley 
are less than a year ago. These grains 
are in storage and are in a stronger 


position than corn and grain sor- - 


ghums. Prices of oats and barley or- 
dinarily advance seasonally during 
November. 
——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFF—— 
ELEVATOR SOLD 


JEDDO, MICH. — The Farmers 
Elevator has been sold by Mrs. Ed- 


ward O’Connor to Burtel L. Sweet © 


and Blair L. Sweet of Carsonville. 
Blair Sweet will be manager. New 
merchandise is being added to the 
firm’s stock. 
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Generations 


of 
have grown 


grate for OGILVIE 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 


We offer 
our own 
processed Expeliler 
LINSEED 

OILCAKE MEAL 


Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 


and Transportation 
Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co.; Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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TORONTO—Sales and other in- 
come of $37,973,554 and net earnings 
of $405,890 are reported by Purity 
Flour Mills, Ltd. for year ended 
July 31, 1949. The 1949 net, after 
preferred dividends, is equal to $1.51 
per common share and represents a 
profit of 1.07% on each sales dollar. 
This compares with net income of 
$633,507, equal to $2.96 a share on 
the common, in the previous fiscal 
year when total income was $40,557,- 
322 and the profit per dollar of sales 
1.57%. 

The continuing high level of dollar 
sales reflects the substantially in- 
creased cost of wheat and other raw 
materials, states D. I. Walker, presi- 
dent. The exceedingly small margin 
of profit on dollar sales indicates the 
highly competitive nature of the mill- 
ing industry and reflects the small 
percentage of the consumer dollar 
retained by the business to provide a 
reasonable return on capital invested. 

Continuing, Mr. Walker points out 
that during the year under review 
the unsettled state of world trade 
adversely affected the volume of 
sales, and competition: for the avail- 
able business resulted in lower profit 
margins. 

The outlook for an improved vol- 
ume of export business in the cur- 
rent year is not promising, Mr. 
Walker said. The difficulties of cur- 
rency exchange and the operations of 
European Rocovery Plan have elimi- 
nated or restricted the sale of Cana- 
dian flour in many long established 
markets. 

Notwithstanding capital expendi- 
tures of $426,737, financial position 
improved, with working capital of 
$2,352,937 at July 31, 1949, compar- 
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$1.51 SHARE EARNINGS FOR 
PURITY FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Unsettled Condition of World Trade and Competition for 
Available Business Reduce Net, Firm’s President 
Says in Statement to Stockholders 


ing with $2,331,282 a year ago. Bank 
borrowings of $2,305,008, reflecting 
increased inventory values, are up 
from $1,472,989 at July 31, 1948. 
Earned surplus after dividend pay- 
ments of $220,510 ($3.50 on preferred 
and 50¢ on common) is moderately 
higher at $2,121,459. 

The new feed mill at St. Boniface, 
Manitoba, provides additional capac- 
ity to meet the increasing demand 
for the company’s line of animal and 
poultry feeds. Extensive improve- 
ments have also been completed in 
the salt manufacturing plant at Go- 
derich, Ont. 

Comparative profit and loss ac- 
count and balance sheet figures fol- 
low: 


Year ended Year ended 
Profit and loss July 31,°49 July 31, '48 
Operating profits ....$ 888,712 §$ 1,491,653 


Depreciation ....... 187,822 211,146 
Income taxes ...... 295,000 647,000 
Net profit ...... $ 405,890 $ 633,507 
Assets July 31,°49 July 31,°48 
Receivables ......... 2,325,541 2,506,533 
Inventories ......... 3,837,006 3,417,729 
Refund, taxes ...... 93,491 173,105 
Prepaid expenses ... 57,737 52,195 


Current assets ....$ 6,320,247 § 6,156,157 


Refund. E.P.T. ..... 75,404 168,895 
Investments ........ 275,448 291,574 
Fixed assets ....... 6,155,312 5,767,595 
Total assets ..... $12,826,411 $12,384,221 
Liabilities July 31,°49 July 31, '48 
Bank loan .......... $ 2,305,008 §$ 1,472,989 
AT 1,319,657 1,745,118 
Dividend payable . 77,721 68,876 
Income taxes ....... 264,924 637,892 


Current liabilities .$ 3,967,310 §$ 3,824,875 


Res. deprec., etc. ... 3,446,162 3,297,359 
3,291,480 3,310,000 
Earned surplus ..... 2,121,459 1,951,987 


Total liabilities .$12,826,411 $12,384,221 
Working capital July 31,°49 July 31, '48 
Current assets ..... $ 6,320,247 §$ 6,156,157 
3,967,310 3,824,875 


$ 2,352,937 2,331,282 


Britain Experiences Difficulty 
in Concluding Trade Agreements 


LONDON—Britain is still expe- 
riencing trouble in connection with 
the negotiations with various coun- 
tries for the conclusion of trade 
agreements involving bread and feed 
grains. 

The recently concluded pact with 
Russia for the supply of one million 
tons of coarse grains was expected 
to be followed by another announce- 
ment concerning the completion of a 

' deal for the supply of wheat and oth- 
er commodities. 
Negotiations for this agreement, 
of which the coarse grain deal was 
only a part, have been proceeding 
for nearly a year, during which time 
many holdups have been experienced. 
Political rumors indicate that the ne- 
gotiations have broken down com- 
pletely and that future trade will 
have to be undertaken on a contract 
basis. Whether the coarse grain pur- 
“chase is affected by this develop- 

ment is not yet clear. Failing satis- 
, faction on the major issue some trad- 
| ers Consider that the Russians will 
| be quite capable of backing out of 
| the agreement.. Russiaavishes to ob- 
| tain machinery,. rubber,.and wool, 
| commodities which.critics consider to 

be potential. war material and there- 


fore prohibited export articles as far 
as the Soviet government is con- 
cerned. The question of price may 
also be a factor causing the British 
to hold back. 


Break With Argentina Seen 


A breakdown in the Anglo-Argen- 
tine agreement signed last June is 
also forecast in some informed cir- 
cles. The difficulties arose because. 
of the demand by the Argentine gov- 


_ ernment for the payment of increased 


prices for meat, corn and millfeed 
following the effects of devaluation. 
Other difficulties now underlined 
came into being before the devalu- 
ation issue arose and center on the 
delay in permitting the import of 
British manufactured goods into Ar- 
gentina and in releasing the accumu- 
lated sterling remittances of British 
companies operating in the country. 
Already, the British have hinted that 
the follow-up to increased prices 
might mean a reduction in total pur- 
chases, thus leaving Argentina with 
large unsold balances. The prices to 
be paid for animal feed are to be 
determined by the prices ruling in 
the international market and the 
British are only committed to buy 


if the prices are acceptable. If this 
proviso: is not met the British au- 
thorities threaten to go elsewhere. 
The Argentine government is report- 
ed to be concerned at the loss of 
trade with Britain involving many 
million dollars. 

It is not clear from which sources 
Britain would expect to obtain the 
balance of her requirements to main- 
tain feed supplies for the coming 
winter. The government has set its 
face against increased grain imports 
from the U.S. and Canada because 
of the prevailing shortage of dollar 
purchasing power, but some market- 
men consider that a proportion of the 
trade will have to be diverted to 
North America if other sources fail. 
It was expected that some corn 
would be purchased from Yugoslavia 
and Hungary but latest reports in- 
dicate that difficulties have also been 
met in concluding agreements with 
those countries. 


ECA Dollars Available 

Britain would have a choice of two 
alternatives in making purchases in 
the U.S. Dollars provided under 
European Cooperation Administration 
auspices could be used by diverting 
them from other products or free 
dollars earned in the ordinary course 
of trade could be utilized. As a re- 
sult of devaluation, however, the 
difficulties have been intensified be- 
cause prices in terms of dollars have 
risen against Britain. 

The present situation has high- 
lighted trade criticisms of the sys- 
tem of bulk buying. One suggestion 
made to alleviate the difficulties is 
that Britain should adopt the con- 
tinental system of buying whereby 
deals are negotiated in small lots 
through the trade. It is pointed out 
that while Britain spends valuable 
time negotiating long term contracts, 
other buyers, working with some ves- 
tige of freedom, get in early and 
close deals at prices far lower and 
at a pace more speedy than that 
evidenced under the British system. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CO-OP MILL STORAGE 


HURON, OHIO — The Eastern 
States Cooperative Milling Corp. is 
installing a marine tower at its ele- 
vator at Huron on the banks of the 
Huron River. Work on the tower 
may be completed in time to unload 
grain cargoes from Great Lakes ves- 
sels this winter. The plant has a 
capacity of 1,300,000 bu. and will 
soon be expanded to double or triple 
this capacity, said Roland Ohle- 
macher, office manager. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER NET REPORTED BY 
PURITY BAKERIES CORP. 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
has reported consolidated net income 
of $2,029,930 for the 40 weeks ended 
Oct. 8, after interest, depreciation, 
federal taxes, all other charges and 
deduction for minority interest. This 
net income amounts to $2.52 a share 
on 805,045 shares of common stock 
outstanding, and compares with net 
income of $2,746,312, or $3.41 a share, 
for the corresponding 40 weeks of 
1948. 

For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 8, con- 
solidated net income was $598,247 
after all charges and minority inter- 
est. This net income amounts to 74¢ 
a share and compares with net income 
of $853,797, or $1.06 a share, for the 
corresponding 12 weeks of 1948. 

The board of directors of Purity 
Bakeries Corp. has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 60¢ a share on 
the common stock of the corporation, 
payable Dec. 1 to stockholders of 
record Nov. 16. 


November 8, 1949 


House Committee 
to Begin Visits of 
Commodity Markets 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
House Agriculture Committee are set 
to begin their informal visits of ma- 
jor commodity exchange centers this 
month, committee officials have re- 
ported. Purpose of the inspections, 
starting Nov. 14-15 at Chicago, is 
largely to familiarize new members 
with operations of the markets. 

After a two-day stop at Chicago 
the committee members will move on 
to Minneapolis, where observations 
of trading on the grain exchange will 
be made Nov. 16-17. The commit- 
tee groups then will visit Kansas 
City Nov. 18-19 and New Orleans 
Nov. 21-22. 

According to committee staff offi- 
cers, the following members have an- 
nounced their intentions of being 
present at one or more of the cities 
on the itinerary: Democrats—Georze 
Grant (Ala.), Cecil White (Cal.), Carl 
Albert (Okla.), and James F. Lind 
(Pa.). Republicans—August H. An- 
dresen (Minn.), Clifford C. Hope 
(Kan.), Ernest K. Bramblett (Cal.), 
Paul B. Dague (Pa.), and William S. 
Hill (Colo.). Others may join the in- 
spection party at one or more of the 


markets. 


No formal hearings will be held at 
any of the inspection points, and no 
testimony will be heard. It is planned 
that the House committee members 
will talk to exchange officials and 
traders to familiarize themselves with 
the method of operation in the ex- 
changes. 


———BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EXPRESS RATE HIKE ON 
BAKED GOODS POSTPONED 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission :has postponed 
the effective date of proposed in- 
creases-in Railway Express Agency 
rates on bakery products until May 
27, 1950, and has indicated that it 
will investigate the rates and hold 
a hearing on the matter Dec. 19 be- 
fore a commission examiner in Wash- 
ington to determine whether the in- 
creases should be ruled out altogether. 

An increase of 10% to 20% in Rail- 
way Express rates had been sched- 
uled to become effective Oct. 28. Bak- 


‘ery products affected by the order 


include biscuits, bread, cake, cookies, 
crackers, doughnuts, matzos, muf- 
fins, pastry, pies and pretzels. 

The board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn. at its recent 
convention in Atlantic City adopted 
a resolution protesting these in- 
creases, which was forwarded to ‘he 
ICC as a formal protest. In addition, 
several bakers have written the com- 
mission protesting the increases. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


UN FOOD GROUP TO MEET 
IN WASHINGTON NOV. 21 


WASHINGTON—The fifth ann ial 
conference of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United *a- 
tions, originally scheduled for Hav2)a, 
will be held here beginning Nov. 21. 
The conference will run for two 2nd 
one half weeks. 

Major discussion topics will inc! ide 
the International Commodity Clear- 
ing House proposal and a permanent 
site for FAO headquarters. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 
Three Superior Bakery Flours 
‘Precision Milled 


for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled trom Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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Representatives of British Bakers 
Criticize Flour Quality Variations 


LONDON—Criticism of the British 
flour milling industry was voiced by 
representative bakers at a trade as- 
sociation meeting held recently at 
Blackpool, England. Concern was ex- 
pressed at the varying quality of the 
flour produced from week to week. 
Victor Joseph, immediate past presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Master Bakers, admitted that there 
might be variations in the wheat 
the millers had to use but maintained 
that these could be corrected by do- 
ing certain things. 

“The onus of adding maltose and 
anything else necessary ought to be 
on the miller and not on the baker, 
who as the purchaser, is entitled to 
demand an ideal flour which would 
not vary in any circumstances,” he 
said. 

Discussing the possibility of evolv- 
ing a standard flour, Mr. Joseph re- 
called that in prewar days no restric- 
tions were imposed on the millers. 
The world’s markets were open to 
them and they could get any type of 
wheat they wanted. Even then flour 
“varied all over the place,” he said. 
He asked if there was a standard 
whereby they would be enabled to 


say to the millers, “That is the 
standard we expect.” 

“Flour should come from the mill- 
ers suitable for us to make into 
bread,” Mr. Joseph declared. “It is 
not for us to mess about with it.” 

A Liverpool baker, G. H. McKay, 
claimed that before the war first 
grade Hungarian represented the bas- 
is for a good standard. Other bakers 
expressed the opinion that if the mill- 
ers were milling exclusively for the 
baking industry the idea of a flour 
standard would be feasible while one 
trader emphasized that the millers’ 
difficulties were increased because 
they no longer had a choice of the 
world’s markets. It was no use ask- 
ing them to produce a standard flour 
until they were given back the right 
of free buying which was being with- 
held because of the government’s in- 
sistence upon retaining the bulk buy- 
ing system, he said. 

A recommendation was made that 
the British Baking Industries Re- 
search Assn. examine the problem 
and it was suggested that the millers 
be told what was necessary to pro- 
duce a flour that could be classified 
as standard. It was admitted that 
the maltose content represented the 
biggest problem. 


ALEXANDER TISDALE HEADS 
PRETZEL BAKERS’ GROUP 


ATLANTIC CITY—Alexander Tis- 
dale, Pennsylvania Butter Pretzel Co., 
Reading, Pa., was reelected president 
of the National Pretzel Bakers Insti- 
tute at the initial session of a two- 
day meeting of the group held here 
Oct. 17-18 in conjunction with the 
1949 Baking Industry Exposition. 
Other officers elected to serve for the 
coming year were: John Greiger, De- 
troit, vice president; David Stauffer, 
York, Pa., second vice president, and 
Cora Miller, Allentown, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Anna M. Quinlan, Reading, Pa., and 
Mark Hendricks, Pottstown, Pa., were 
elected to serve on the board of direc- 
tors for a three-year term, and David 
H. Becker, Baltimore, Md., was 
named for a two-year period. Floyd 
Kulp, Lansdale, Pa.; William P. Brin- 
ton, Lancaster, Pa.; Charles Dybvig, 
Philadelphia, and Mat Reisman, Phil- 
adelphia, continue to serve on the 
board for another year. 

At the meeting Mr. Tisdale indi- 
cated that, should the present rate 
of pretzel consumption continue for 
the remainder of the year, the na- 
tion’s pretzel bill will approximate 
$33 million, an increase of almost 
$13 million over the 1948 figure. 

“The pretzel rods will be back at 
a penny soon,” Mr. Tisdale predicted. 
He stated that the price of the pret- 
zel sticks increased with other com- 
modities to an average of approxi- 
mately three for a nickel, but that the 
large volume coupled with more effi- 
cient production methods should soon 
make it possible to drop the price 
back to a penny. 


1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CLASS 2 WHEAT PRICE 
31%c OVER CLASS 1 


WINNIPEG—The milling trade 
has been advised that the average 
price of Class 2 wheat over the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board's price of Class 1 
wheat for the month of October, 1949, 
is 3154¢ bu. 


RECORD SALES REPORTED 
BY CANADA BREAD CO. 


TORONTO—In its report for the 
year ended June 30, 1949, Canada 
Bread Co. reported sales of $16,808,- 
141, highest in the company’s his- 
tory. However, rapidly rising costs 
more than offset the increase in sell- 


ing prices and net profit was 1.5% . 


lower at $251,135, compared with 
$259,318 for the previous year. Sales 
in the first two months of current 
fiscal year were maintained and pros- 
pects for the ensuing months are re- 
garded as favorable, A. V. Loftus, 
president, reported at the annual 
meeting. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. G. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


“Sweet Cream” 


“Very Bes t” | 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Rodney Milling Co. | 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Aye. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 


3s} 


for Millers and the Grain Trade. 


HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers 
in every possible way to moke use of 
the information contained in this file. 
Address The Northwestern Miller, 118 
S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


STANDARD MILLING 


COMPANY 


Millers of 


CERESOTA 


® ARISTOS' 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co." 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


ir 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 


ay 
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GFetchit Autobiography 


I got a lot of my views an’ ideas 
about runnin’ a mill straight from 
Gramp’ Fetchit, who did custom 
grindin’ in Car’lina three generations 
back. Gramp’ milled there all his life, 
an’ raised up my Paw in the business 
an’ taught Uncle Marmaduke Fetchit, 
who kind of brung me up after Paw 
died, all he knew to start with. It 
was when he was teachin’ Uncle 
Duke that Gramp’ used to say that 
nobody ever did any good at millin’ 
less’n his toll dish was deep. “Deep 
dish deep dipped,” he’d say, “an’ the 
miller won’t starve.” 

I never heard anybody say Gramp’ 
Fetchit was greedy, an’ I know he 
stood for bein’ straight an’ was 
looked up to, but he jes’ sensed that 
all a person has is what he takes in, 
an’ a good dawg has a right to 
more’n the feathers. So he run along 
and did right well an’ showed Uncle 
Duke the business jes’ the way he’d 
learned it hisself. 

A spell before Gramp’ died, Uncle 
Duke Fetchit brought his folks, an’ 
me along with them, out into the 
state of Tennessee, where they’d got 
to growin’ a fair amount of wheat, 
an’ started in for hisself. I can recol- 
lec’ that mill jes’ as ef it wasn’t 
but a day or so ago. A side-swipe 
water wheel an’ a couple of run of 
buhrs was about all there was to it, 
but it was on a good road kind of 
down in the hills so everybody had 
to come by it less’n they never went 
anywheres. I reckon that was the 
best site for grindin’ grists that ever 
was. A person jes’ naturally couldn’t 
get to no other mill. An’ Uncle Duke 
did fine there for a long time until 
the war come along; an’ after a 
while when he come back the whole 
country was so tarnation pore an’ 
carpet-bagged an’ niggered there 
couldn’t nobody do much of anything. 

One day Uncle Duke yelled up 
to me from down by the tail race 
where he was fishin’ an’ when I went 
down he says, “Well, Andy, I reck- 
on I’ve got shut of the mill an’ we’re 
goin’ west.” “What about the dawgs?” 
I says. “Well, now, Andy,” says 
Uncle Duke, “that’s some smart your 
thinkin’ of that,—I allow we'll be 
takin’ ’em along.” 

An’ that’s how we come out here 
an’ how it happens I’m here on Fish 
River today. Considerin’ the way 
things were, Uncle Duke got pretty 
fair money out of the mill back yon- 
der, so when it come to buildin’ here 
he got some real good help for layin’ 
up the dam, an’ puttin’ in a deep foun- 
dation an’ fallin’ an’ drawin’ in the 
timbers for the mill an’ the bins. 
The old wheel that turned the mill 
for goin’ on thirty years before we 
put in the turbine was set up by 
Uncle Duke hisself. 

Those were fine days. Mostly we 
done custom grindin’, but when the 
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valleys got more settled up there was 
plenty would come in to haul off 
flour for cash; an’ some even got to 
callin’ their hawgs down out of the 
timber along late in the fall an’ feedin’ 
them clear right through the winter. 
An’ that made it so’s we could sell 
the feed, which up to then hadn’t 
been allowed to be worth nothin’. 
Uncle Duke said he never heard tell 
of any better mill runnin’ anywheres. 

An’ it went along that way for a 
good long spell,—years. By that time 
there was a good many mills. Peg Leg 
Green’s pap had built the one at 
Lightnin’ Struck, an’ there was the 
one at Forked Tree, a few miles fur- 
ther up; an’ Uncle Joe Granby had 
jes’ heired the Buttermilk Springs 
outfit off’n Mis’ Granby’s stepdaddy, 
who hadn’t had it runnin’ for a spell; 
an’ some feller from up no’th was 
grindin’ at the Roarin’ River mill 
that Jeff Davis Moseby’s got now. 
Without countin’ up, I reckon there’s 
more’n twenty around here today, 
startin’ from over to Lone Tree Bald 
down to Jessup’s Ford an’ up to 
Lightnin’ Struck, which is about the 
last of what you’d rightly call mills. 
I allow a good many ain’t makin’ 


‘more’n a middlin’ livin’ out of it, but, 


along with fattenin’ a few hawgs an’ 
this an’ that, most of them gets along 
right fair. Besides there ain’t any 
of these cricks fished out, an’ most 
of us don’t mind havin’ a little time 
to hook a bass in dull seasons. 

Personal, I can’t complain. I’m 
here, an’ though I ain’t what you’d call 
prideful about it, I reckon on stayin’. 
Some time or other Young Bill 
Fetchit likely will come into the busi- 
ness, an’ when he does he’ll jes’ have 
to take care of hisself same as I’ve 
done an’ Uncle Duke done an’ Gramp’ 
Fetchit; doin’ his best accordin’ to 
what the Almighty calc’lated on his 
doin’. 

Anyway, that’s the way I feel about 
it when sometimes, of a night, I step 
out on the porch to knock out my 


pipe and to take a look at the sky to 
see what the weather’s goin’ to be 
like. An’ there, off down a ways in 
the trees, with the moon shinin’ on 
it, an’ the white road windin’ by, I 
can see the old mill quiet an’ kind of 
contented lookin’; an’ I can’t some 
way keep from thinkin’ of all the 
days we’ve gone along together an’ 
what good friends we’ve been an’ 
how I know we're goin’ to keep on 
bein’ friends and companions. So, 
when I go into the house, I’ll likely 
say to Mis’ Fetchit, “Well, mamma, 
us three are all gettin’ on, but we’ve 
had a right good time an’ the old 
mill looks as hale as you an’ me, an’ 
I reckon we’re both about as good 
as it is.” 

An’ Mis’ Fetchit, like as not, ’ll 
say: 

“I always think it’s right nice of 
you, Andy, puttin’ me first like you do 
when you say somethin’ about me an’ 
the mill.” 


OLD DAD FETCHIT 
of the Fish River Roller Mills. 


(From the 50th Anniversary Number 
of The Northwestern Miller) 
The People Can All 

Lat H— 

Brookings Institute says this na- 
tion can support a doubled population 
in 100 years, with a living plane eight 
times as high as at present. 

Certainly they can eat, if farmers 
are allowed to maintain their present 
methods, without being regulated as 
to working methods. Progressive ag- 
riculture is constantly improving pro- 
duction with better varieties, fertil- 
izers, and labor-saving equipment 
which enables one. farm worker to 
support an increasing number of city 
consumers. 

But the ability of the city folk to 
transport and equip, and outfit the 


“The crick millers had a meetin’ the other day,” said 
a tele Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 


River Roller Mills, “an’ Peg Leg 
Green riz up middlin’ warm an’ 


ast Red Sawyer why did 
Red sell the gov’ment that 

flour for less’n he paid for 
Ally oo: wheat. Red didn’t have 
much comeback ’cept he 


said durin’ the big war the 
i> gov’ment paid him a kind of 

millin’ subsiddy and he was jes re- 
turnin’ the favor. 
said, ‘you got to admit the gov’ment’s got 


‘Well, Peg Leg 


noses sense and got shet of that subsiddy. Ain’t it bout time 


you done the same?’ ” 
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public is a question. Unless cities are 
to do their part “in the sweat of thy 
brow,”. there are a lot of question 
marks. 

As it stands today, both capital 
and labor are fighting for their own 
profit, without much reference to 
the rights of the public.—California 
Farmer. 

@ee 


& & & Clive M. McCay, professor 
of nutrition in New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, says in a Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics article that bread can be im- 
proved—that “it needs to be im- 
proved.” The best way to do that, 
he explains, is to put in a liberal 
quantity of good protein concen- 
trates such as soy flour, nonfat dry 
milk solids, dry yeast, wheat germ, 
corn germ and dry whey. These, he 
is sure, would not add more than a 
cent to the price of a pound loaf— 
“the difference in cost between a 
bread poor in nutritive value and 
one with high nutritive value ranges 
between one half a cent and one cent 
a pound.” Every bread wrap- 
per, declares Prof. McCay, should 
not only carry a list of ingredients 
but also should show exactly how 
much of each one of them. % 
Will some one tell the professor 
about the wheat proteins? Since he 
does not mention them it may be that 
he has not heard of them. 


oee 


Commenting upon the new theme 
of the Millers Long Range Program 
—that bread isn’t necessarily fatten- 
ing—Charles M. Sievert writes, for 
the New York Telegram: “The edu- 
cational theme of bread’s nutrition 
has its merit, but you can make a 
consumer part with moola faster by 
talking about taste and flavor.” 


POEM FOR A PUMPKIN PIE 

Strange how a single pumpkin pic 
can hold 

So much of autumn in its flaky mol(. 

There is the essence of the curving 

* bin 

And the stores of crib and cellar 
caught within 

Its goodness, and the lovely carefree 
way, 

Before the harvest, golden pumpkins 
lay 

In near-by fields about the shocks 
of corn. 

Strange how within its fragrance 
there is borne 

A sweet persisting thought of thank- 
fulness,— 

And stranger still how one can re- 
possess 

Some childhood hour, and see in his 
mind’s eye 

His mother’s kitchen, when eating 
pumpkin pie. 

Elaine V. Emans. 
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Use Residual Sprays for Insect Control 


By M. S. Buckley 


N attempting to cover.such a sub- 

@ ject the first consideration is to 
define an ideal insecticide. The 
ideal insecticide should be 

1, Effective. 

2. Inexpensive and simple to use. 

3. It should mix well and adhere 
well. 

4. It should keep well under 
varied conditions of climate. 

5. It should not be liable to spon- 
taneous combustion or explosion. 

6. It should not be liable to chem- 
ical disintegration. 

7. It should be harmless to plants 
and to warm blooded animals. 

8. One should be able to apply 
this insecticide at all times of the 
year and under all conditions of 
weather. 

9. It should be equally effective 
as a contact poison or as a stomach 
poison and possess residual value. 

As you can readily see, no insecti- 
cide, as yet, has been devised or 
made available which will complete- 
ly meet all the above attributes of 
an ideal insecticide. 


Progress Has Been Slow 

In striving toward an ideal insecti- 
cide progress has been quite slow, 
especially when we realize® that it 
wasn’t until 1860 that Paris green, 
a stomach poison was first discovered 
and used; it wasn’t until 1892 that 
lead arsenate was used, and: not until 
1913 that calcium arsenate was first 
brought into use insect control. 
As for the contact poisons, such as 
pyrethrum, rotenone and the thio- 
cyanates, these likewise had a very 
slow beginning. It wasn’t until 1917 
that pyrethrum was manufactured 
commercially, and wasn’t until the 
1930’s that this insecticide became 
widely used. Rotenone likewise, had 
a very slow beginning, probably due 
to the known sources of rotenone, 
which was Derris, being under Eng- 
lish control. But with the discovery 
of cube root in Peru, and the de- 
velopment of cube plantations in 
South-America, the demands for ro- 
tenone increased in the U.S.A. to a 
point where considerable quantities 
of this insecticide were being sold 
for insect control on field crops dur- 
ing the 1920’s and ’30’s. 

It can be seen from the foregoing 
statements that up to 1941 the con- 
trol of insects could only be ac- 
complished in three ways: 

(1) By having the insect consume 
a stomach poison such as the arsenic 
com 


pounds, 
(2) By contacting the insect with 


a spray such as pyrethrum, thio- 
cyanates, nicotines or oils, and last- 
ly by fumigation with gases. 

However, in 1942 the discovery of 
DDT was brought to public atten- 
tion. As you know DDT possessed a 
property not previously recognized in 
insect control. That property was the 
ability of DDT to remain stable on a 
surface for considerable periods of 
time and kill insects by their sim- 
ply crawling over or resting on a 
treated surface and thereby, picking 
up a toxic dosage of the insecticide 
through the nerve endings in the pads 
of their feet. DDT is a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon and shortly after the 
discovery of DDT a number of close- 
ly related insecticides were developed 
and offered for sale, 
Chlordane, DDD, benzene hexochlor- 
ide and Toxaphene. 


One Property Lacking 

All of the above residual insecti- 
cides possess one property which does 
not permit them at this time to fall 
into the category of the ideal in- 
secticide. The property they lack is 
non-toxicity to warm-blooded ani- 
mals. However, through the research 
activities of the Mellon Institute, 
Boyce Thompson Institute and the 
research department of the U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc., a new in- 
secticide was developed which is non- 


principally ~ 


toxic to warm-blooded animals and 
possesses the desired residual prop- 
erties. This new insecticide is com- 
posed of two organic compounds, pi- 
peronyl butoxide and pyrethrins, and 
is known by the trade name of Pyre- 
none, 


Choosing an Insecticide 


We have listed the six major in- 
secticides which are now available 
to the general public and industry 
for their insect control program. To 
a person who has not made a study 
of chemistry and insecticides, the 
mere names of some of these organic 
compounds sends him into a quan- 
dary, especially if he is confronted 
with making a choice of one or more 
of the several insecticides mentioned 
for use in the home or plant. 

That brings us to the point of 
choosing the insecticide or group of 
insecticides which is the best suited 
for your particular problems. 

The first problem which must be 
considered in selecting a residual in- 
secticide is: where is it to be ap- 
plied. Since all of this group of in- 
secticides are affected by direct sun- 
light (it is the ultra violet rays in 
sunlight which does the damage and 
breaks down the residual property), 
it can readily be seen that applying 
these materials to places where di- 
rect sunlight hits them will greatly 


ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE—The four men pictured above made 
all arrangements for the outing Oct. 8 at the Glen G. Merchen ranch 
near Spokane, Wash., a feature of the 13th annual convention of District 
9, Association of Operative Millers. The men are, from left to right, Mr. 
Merchen, host for the occasion; W. W. Liley, General Mills, Inc., 
Spokane; John Pryor, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Spokane, and 
R. E. McMillen, Reid-Strutt Co., Portland, Ore. 


reduce the length of their effec- 
tiveness. By direct sunlight we mean 
light which does not pass through 
window glass. Window glass acts as 
a filter and to a great extent re- 
moves ultra violet rays. . 

To what type of surface is the 
insecticide to be applied; is it con- 
crete, wood — painted, whitewashed, 
papered—Does it make any particu- 
lar difference if staining occurs or if 
white powdery residues are left after 
the insecticide has been applied? Is 
the area to be treated damp the ma- 
jority of the time? Are food products 
likely to come in contact with the 
treated area? Is the insecticide of a 
sufficiently poisonous nature to af- 
fect the employees who must work 
in the treated area—does it have an 
offensive odor—and lastly, is it ef- 
fective? These are just a few of the 
many questions that must be an- 
swered before you can safely use 
any insecticide and particularly in 
a food plant. 

DDT 

DDT has probably received more 
publicity than any of the other in- 
secticides of the residual type since 
it was the first to be discovered, 
opening a wide field of development 
for newer and more effective insecti- 
cides based on an entirely new prin- 
ciple—that of leaving behind a de- 
posit of the insecticide which was 
sufficiently toxic to kill insects for 
a long period of time. 

When DDT was first released to the 
public, research workers and en- 
tomologists thought the ideal insecti- 
cide had finally been developed. By 
comparison with other known in- 
secticides DDT was truly a great 
product. It would kill a greater vari- 
ety of insects; it would continue to 
kill for periods of several months. 
The first DDT products were oil 
base sprays and dusts. Experience 
soon taught the users that sometimes 
DDT would last many months and 
other times for only short periods. 
The reason for this was that on 
certain types of porous surfaces the 
oil carrier was pulling the DDT right 
into the material being sprayed, 
thereby leaving very small deposits 
on the surface for residual killing. 
This problem was overcome by plac- 
ing the DDT in a carrier in which 
it was insoluble. Hence the develop- 
ment of the water emulsions and wet- 
table powders. 

These formulations overcame the 
problem of carrying the DDT into 
the sprayed surface in this respect. 

(Continued on page 23a) 
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ETTER bodies—healthier bodies, 

more alert minds, lower tuber- 
culosis and over-all death rates, 
sharply reduced infant mortality — 
improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of life—these are the 
established rewards of enrichment 
carried out on a national level. 

These were the findings of fact in 
the large-scale Newfoundland Nu- 
tritional Surveys,* conducted by an 
international group of scientists 
prominent in nutrition. 

Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of 
the far-reaching value of enrich- 
ment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every miller. 
The Millers of America have the 
enviable opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility of bringing more buoy- 
ant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of 
America—through Enrichment. 
*These surveys were supported by the 
Newfoundland Government, the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association, the 
individual investigators, and Merck & 


Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion Journal, March 1945 and April 1949.) 


Summaries of the findings of these surveys 
are available on request. 


* * * 


Nutrition —a Human and 
Economic Force 


“Health is defined in the World Health 
Constitution as follows: ‘Health is the 


complete state of physical, mental and 


social well-being, not just freedom from 
disease and infirmity.’ 

“‘What can nutrition do? It can pro- 
long life, give better bodies; make people 
happier, give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for greater 
social significance.” 

— National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 
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dramatically 


Millers of America 
Given a Great 
Responsibility and 
Opportunity 


November 8, 1949 


MERCK ENRICHMENT 
MIXTURES 


When you enrich with Merck Mixtures, you know that your customers 
faith is fully protected. Merck Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing, 
ensuring accuracy and uniformity of enrichment. These mixtures were 
developed in the same Merck organization that pioneered in the 
research and large-scale production of thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and other important vitamins. Merck knows vitamins. 


MERCK & CO., Int. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. * Philadelphia, Pa. * St. Louis, Mo. * Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal * Toronto «© Valleyfield 


STOCKS ARE CARRIED AT: Buffalo, N. Y. a Rahway, N. J. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas * Knoxville, Tenn. * Nashville, Tenn. © Philadelphia, Pa. * Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle, Wash. © Kansas City,Mo. © Los Angeles, Calif. © Oklahoma City, Oklo. 
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The Birth of Modern Milling Processes 


By W. D. GRAY 


S old things pass and new things 
take their places, so we of the 
- last quarter of a century of 
milling are passing away; many have 
already gone; we are all growing 
older, and new, younger, and perhaps 
better men are replacing us. So it 
is with the science of milling. No 
other line of business has undergone 
so complete a change or revolutoin as 
has milling. There is very little in 
a mill now that was there 20 years 
ago. The old millstone has been dis- 
placed by the rolls. A purifier at that 
time had no place in a mill. Now no 
miller can possibly do good work with- 
out this important machine. The old, 
long hexagon reels have been dis- 
placed by the much smaller and bet- 
ter flour dressers, and it looks very 
much now as though the flour dresser 
would be displaced very soon by some 
type of sieve bolter. In fact, if it 
were possible for the old miller of 
25 years ago to come back and go 
through one of our modern mills, he 
would hardly know whether he were 
in a mill or some other kind of manu- 
facturing establishment. 

It would seem a very fitting thing 
for some one who has taken a part 
in working this great change to in 
some way make a record of it; what 
milling was before the change, and, 
in as simple a manner as possible, 
trace it through its various changes 
up to the present. This should be 
done by simply following the main 
channels of success, and not follow 
up all the little bypaths that tem- 
porarily seemed to succeed, but soon 
ended in failure; for there has been 
much of this done, especially in 
America. 

I have probably had as much to 
do with bringing about’ this changed 
condition of things as any one man, 
having-spent over 25 of the best years 
of my life (almost day and night) in 
the profession of building mills and 
milling machinery. As to how far I 
have succeeded I leave to the milling 
trade to decide. 

I have many times been asked by 
some of my friends to tell the story 
of my experiences of the last 25 years, 
and thereby record what has been 
done. I have steadily refused to un- 
dertake it, for two reasons; first, 
because I did not have the time to 
devote to the task, and secondly, 
I did not feel entirely competent. But 
at the earnest solicitation of my 
friend, W. C. Edgar of The North- 
western Miller, I have decided to 
make a start and put in my leisure 
moments at this work. It may be 
that I shall never finish it; and if 
I do the question is, what shall it be 
when finished? As the poet Burns 
said: “Perhaps it may turn out a 
song, perhaps turn out a sermon.” 
Whatever it may prove to be, it will 
be the best I can do, and I believe 
that is all that is required of any one. 

It will probably make matters 
plainer and easier to understand, to 
show some cuts of mills and machines. 
In doing this I shall use the best of 
the times and the best types, and not 
attempt to follow up or to describe 
any of the systems or machines that 
flourished for a short time, went 
down and were soon forgotten. 

To fully understand where we stand 
today in the scierice of milling, and 
what progress has been made in the 
last 25 years, it will be necessary to 
give at least a short description of 


the system and machines that were 
in use in milling prior to that time, 
as well as to describe briefly the old 
type of miller and millwright, for 
they are now well-nigh extinct. 

If I should be fortunate enough 
to complete the important task I 
have undertaken, I shall hope to 
show plans of a few of the best types 


know a few things that the mill- 
wright did not, and to do a few things 
the latter could not do. He had to 
be able to tram the millstone and 
then sit down upon it and pick away 
at it until the paint disappeared from 
the face of the stone, and it became 
perfectly even, smooth and true. This 
is possibly the reason why his trous- 


Historian of a Golden Era 


Fifty years ago this month, in The 
Northwestern Miller, W. D. Gray 
began a series of articles under the 
heading, “A Quarter Century of Mill- 
ing.” 

The quarter century referred to by 
the title of Mr. Gray’s series em- 
braced what probably will be the 
greatest period of technological de- 
velopment in the milling industry— 
the change from buhrstones to roller 
mills, introduction of the middlings 
purifier, and development of dust- 
collection systems. It was the period 
from 1874 through 1899. 

He was one of the last survivors 
of the generation which had seen and 
taken an active part in the great de- 
velopment of flour milling in the 
sixties and seventies. In this devel- 
opment he had played a conspicuous 
part, both as an inventor and as a 
builder of mills. His roller mill was 
of great importance during the years 
which marked the general transition 
from stone to roller milling; and in 
every part of the country mills were 
built either under his direct supervi- 
sion, or by the company with which 
he was connected. 

He was born in Lauder, Scotland, 
July 22, 1843. In 1854 he came with 
his parents to Canada, where he 
lived for a time on a farm. He began 
learning the millwright’s trade at the 
age of 17, and in 1865 he came to the 
U.S., seeking a wider field for his 
work. He was first employed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road as an engineer in the building 
of bridges, elevators and warehouses ; 
but in 1866 he entered the employ 


of Pray & Webster, who were then 
beginning the erection of a mill at 
Minneapolis for Gov. C. C. Wash- 


‘burn. This mill, with a 500-bbl. ca- 


pacity, was planned as the largest 
in the country west of Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Gray remained as _ head 
draughtsman for O. A. Pray for 10 
years, but in 1876 he entered the 
service of the E. P. Allis Co., Mil- 
waukee, in charge of its flour mill 
building trade. His first contract with 
the Allis company was for the Ex- 
celsior mill at Minneapolis, built for 
the late Dorilus Morrison. In 1878 
he introduced his new. roller mill 
in two important plants, both built 
under his direction: the Schoellkopf 
& Mathews mill at Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., and the J. B. A. Kern mill at 
Milwaukee. In the fall of 1878 he 
took a contract to build an experi- 
mental roller mill for Gov. Wash- 
burn, but his health broke down while 
this work was in progress, and he 
went to Europe, partly for a rest 
and partly to inspect foreign flour 
mills, returning to America in the 
spring of 1879. 

For the following quarter-century 
Mr. Gray was one of the foremost 
figures in American mill building, 
erecting mills all the way from Du- 
luth to Nashville and Chattanooga. 
During his association with the Allis 
company, he saw it grow from a 
small shop employing about 50 men 
to. its present great size, and in this 
growth he played a conspicuous part. 
He retired from active work in 1902, 
although he continued his connection 
for some years in an advisory capac- 
ity. He died Jan. 17, 1920. 


of modern mills, some on winter 
wheat, and others working on the 
hard spring wheat of the Northwest, 
and to also give the results obtained 
while working on the various kinds 
of wheat. It is also my intention to 
give some plans as well as the results, 
now in practice among the best mills 
in Europe; that is, if they can be 
obtained. Of course, the reader will 
very readily see that this descrip- 
tion will be largely as learned by 
my own experience and will natural- 
ly refer to work that I have done and 
had to do with. My business has been 
so extended, however, that it can 
well be taken for the general practice 
of the time; so that my account may 
be considered a semi-technical his- 
tory of milling for the past 20 years. 


The Old-School Miller and His Mill 


See him as he stands at the door 
of his old mill. He looks a fair rep- 
resentative of his class. It was not 
necessary for him to be able to make 
drawings or to be well skilled in 
mechanics, but he was supposed to 


ers are so bagged at the knees. In 
the small country mills the miller 
could not always dress the stone, but 
very often a stone-dresser, or a man 
who made a specialty of that business, 
would travel around from mill to 
mill and dress the stones in the vari- 
ous mills in his section, in about the 
same way that the country school 
teacher boarded around among his 
patrons in his school district. 

The miller was supposed to know 
all about the separations of the stock 
(they were not many) and to be able 
to tell the millwright just where to 
put the spouts and to know the best 
brand of silk bolting cloth, and to 
know just what number he wanted 
on his particular reels. If his mill 
had a local reputation better than 
its neighbors, it would probably be 
attributed to some peculiar notion 
of his own; that is, his reels might, 
instead of being the usual size, say 
32 inches in diameter by 20 feet 
long, be 40 inches in diameter by 
22 feet long; or it may have been 
that his reels ran two revolutions 


slower than his neighbors. All these 
little things counted in those days 
and were often treated as secrets. 
The mill-owner would think that his 
particular miller knew a few things 
more and did things just a little 
better than any other miller in that 
section. To change millers was a very 
serious matter, as all the great stock 
of knowledge required to run this 
mill was stored in his head, and it 
would be a long and tedious task for 
a man to gather all the little tricks 
— to run this very primitive 


Probably one of the most serious 
and particular pieces of work he had 
to do was to set the irons in a pair 
of millstones. It very often took him 
a long time, and then when finished 
he might find that they were not 
properly set, and would have to have 
them knocked out and reset. Often he 
had to send to the shop for a man 
to come and set them properly for 
him, for it was not every miller that 
could set the irons in a millstone. 


“Like Grandfather Did” 


It seems to me now, and did at 
that time, that the only reason why 
the millers adopted the old slow way 
of doing everything was that they 
were satisfied to do things just as 
their grandfather did. It was easier 
to do things in that way than to think 
for themselves, For instance, had 
they thought for themselves, they 
would hardly have continued to use 
the old system of bolting, where they 
returned all, or most, of the product 
of the lower reel into the upper reel. 
If they had used their own brains 
just a little bit they .would have 
surely changed their methods. Nor 
would they have used the elevator, as 
they often did, to do the work of both 
elevating and conveying, by laying 
one of them across the mill at an 
angle so flat that the foot of the 
elevator was at the point where the 
stock was to be received, and the 
head at or near the point where the 
product was to be delivered. See the 
amount of power consumed by an 
elevator of this construction, and 
the wear and tear that it was sub- 
jected to. The belt, with its load 
and buckets resting on the back board 
of the up-going leg, and the points 
of the cups scraping’ all the way 
down on the front board of the down- 
going leg made the life of the eleva- 
tor very short. With a little skill put 
into the locating of this elevator and 
the spouting connected with it, they 
would have been enabled to save a 
great deal of power and wear and 
tear. But a good many of these 
worthies used to think that an ele- 
vator would not properly discharge 
its load if set plumb or nearly so. 
In modern practice elevators are al- 
ways put in practically plumb. 


The mills in those days were not 
very large, consisting of a few runs 
of stones. I shall explain the system 
as practiced in the small mills of 
clothing the reels and bolting the 
various stocks. The method was sim- 
ple and a little unreasonable. Large 
mills were practically the same, be- 
ing repetitions of the smaller ones. 


In milling, with one or two pairs 
of millstones, there would be one 
reel, say 32 inches in diameter by 
20 feet long, with a number of silks, 
as in Fig. 1. The number of silks 
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Fig. 1 


would be varied to suit the miller’s 
notion, or to suit his particular trade. 
What came through the No, 12 silk 
at the head of the reel was flour; 
what came through the No. 10 silk 
was returns, and returned to the reel, 
usually by being spouted to the same 
elevator that carried the chop from 
the stones to the reel. What came 
through the No. 00 on the tail of the 
reel was shorts or feed, and what 
tailed over the reel, of course, was 
bran. In mills of about the same 
size there often were two reels of the 
same size, as in Fig. 2. But it will 


be readily seen that the results would 
be the same. 

This arrangement was sometimes 
varied by taking a little flour from 
the head of the lower reel. In better 
equipped mills chests containing five 


Fig. 3 


reels were often built, as shown in 
Fig. 3, the lower reel taking the cut- 
off of both reels above it. This ar- 
rangement was sometimes varied, 
especially if the mills were grinding 
on hard spring wheat, or if the miller 
was inclined to grind a little high. 
By taking what tailed from the low- 
er reel in Fig. 3, and putting it to 
a small millstone, as shown in Fig. 
4, a better yield and closer finish was 
obtained, but all these diagrams show 


Fig. 4 


the result to be about the same. By 
taking a large return from a lower 
reel, and returning it to the upper, 
it will be seen that everything be- 
came overloaded, both the reel and 
the elevator feeding them. The stream 
of stock going to the reels would 
often be twice as large as the stream 
of stock coming from the millstones, 
so that the reels never did even work, 
as the load was continually chang- 
ing. Of course the tail of the reels 
would be getting richer as the re- 
turns iricreased; so that in an ar- 
rangement of this kind it was often 
necesseary to run the reels at times 
with the feed shut off, to give them 
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an opportunity to relieve, themselves 
of their overload. Of course, there 
were some variations from this, but 
this description will give an idea of 
the principle of making the separa- 


’ tions before the days of purifiers. 


Millstones were usually 3%, 4 or 
4% feet in diameter, and a 4-foot 
stone would run 180 to 200 revolu- 
tions per minute, and would grind 
from 15 to 20 bu. of wheat per hour, 
and clean the bran at one operation; 
the bran simply passing through a 
duster before it was considered fin- 
ished. The reels ran from 24 to 30 
revolutions per minute, and varied 
in size from 30 to 40 inches in diam- 


eter, and from 20 to 24 feet long. 
They usually had a pitch of about one 
quarter of an inch to the foot in 
length? 

To turn the back of the millstones 
to fit the irons, and put the runner 
in standing and running balance was 
a very important piece of work, which 
fell to either the miller or the mill- 
wright, or whoever seemed most com- 
petent. All millers and millwrights 
could not do it. : 

The first operation after both stones 
were in good face and the spindle in 
position, was to have two strips of 
wood, say half an inch thick by 2% 
inches wide, laid across the face of 
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the bedstone and extending over the 
edge, so that they could be screwed 
to the skirting. The runner was then 
put in place and let down, so the 
weight rested entirely on the wooden 
strips, and not on the point of the 
spindle. Then the spindle was start- 
ed and the back of the runner turned 
off perfectly true and just the shape 
required. When this was completed, 
the spindle was raised by the lighter 
screw, so the stone was raised high 
enough to be clear of the wooden 
strips. The next thing to be done 
was to put the stone in standing 
balance. This was done often by cut- 
ting into the stone, taking out plas- 
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ter, and putting in the required 
amount of lead to put the stone in 
perfect standing balance. 

Another and a better way, was 
when the runner was being built to 
set in the back of the stone and down 
low enough to be opposite the point 
of suspension, three boxes, either of 
tin or iron, placed at equal distances 
apart so that the necessary amount of 
lead could be put into these boxes 


to give the stone perfect standing - 


balance. 

This being accomplished, the next 
step was to put it in running balance, 
for a stone could be in perfect stand- 
ing balance yet be far away from 
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running balance. For this purpose 
there were usually three cast-iron 
boxes set in the back of the runner, 
and between the boxes that were 
placed to put it in standing bal- 
ance. They were set close to the 
band and at equal distances apart, 
and the bottom of these boxes down 
low enough so that they extended 
considerably below the point of sus- 
pension. Inside these boxes were 
cast-iron weights that just fitted nice- 
ly. In the center of the weights was 
a bolt or screw tapped through the 
weight, the point resting on the bot- 
tom of the box, and the upper end 
extending through the cover of the 


box far enough so that it could be 
gripped with a wrench. The stone 
was then started and a pencil held 
on the rest used for turning the stone 
near the periphery. Where the stone 
was_ heaviest it would raise and 
touch the pencil, leaving a mark at 


‘the heavy point. To remedy this the 


screw in the box nearest to the point 
opposite the pencil mark would be 
turned to lower the weight in the box, 
and the operation continued by mov- 
ing the weights in the various boxes 
until the pencil marked the back of 
the stone all around. ~ 

The principle of these boxes for 
putting the stone in runhing balance 
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was to move the weight above or 
below the point of suspension. On 
the light side of the stone, or on. the 
side that did not show the pencil 
mark, the weight would be let down 
below the point of suspension. This 
would bring that side of the stone 
up so that the pencil would touch it. 
The stones usually ran about 200 
revolutions per minute. This accom- 
plished and the face of the stone 
properly dressed and cracked, the 
mill was about ready for operation. 

It will be seen by the simplicity 
of the bolting, that after the stones 
were in proper shape, it did not re- 
quire any great amount of talent to 
run a mill, especially as they seem — 
to have been satisfied with things as 
they were. The spirit of progress and 
invention, the trying to better their 
condition, had not yet taken hold of 
them. 

¥ 


Next month, in Part 2, Mr. Gray’s 
article will deal with the old-time 
millwright, slow development of mill- 
ing, stone dressing, some illustrious 
fakirs, early improvements in the 
milling process, and the milling cen- 
ters of earlier days. , 
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A Timely Question— 
How Do You Rate 
as a Coach? 


By A. L. Belcher 


Industrial Relations Manager 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


OW good is your team this 
year?” 


That is a pertinent, haunt- 
ing question for a football coach. His 
success, his continued employment, 
his future, are dependent on how good 
a team he develops. 

There is much similarity in a foot- 
ball coach’s job and the job of every 
manager—foreman, department head, 
superintendent, plant manager, or 
president. 

Fundamentally, a coach’s or a man- 
ager’s responsibility is to train and 
develop an organization of men will- 
ing and able to accomplish a given 
assignment. In football the assign- 
ment is winning the game in a sports- 
manlike spirit, in industry it is pro- 
ducing quality work efficiently under 
pleasant working conditions. 

Let’s look at your department as 
“the squad.” Your season is 12 months 
of the year. You recruit new players 


‘for replacement as needed. You have 


three jobs already cut out for your- 
self: 

1. To show and explain what is to 
be ‘accomplished. 2. How to do the 
work. 3. To develop a “will-to-win” 
cooperative spirit. 

In the pigskin game the team seeks 
to score more points than the op- 
ponent. 

In your mill it may be the loading 
of 10 cars today sure, every car 
cleaned and properly prepared for 
loading and the assortment correct 
without exception. 

The “how to do the work” phase 
for Bernie Bierman at the University 
of Minnesota is a continuing respon- 
sibility since perfection is never at- 
tained in blocking, tackling, in execu- 
tion of every offensive play. New 
plays must be developed, defensive 
techniques must be learned to stop 
the opponent’s new Split-T formation 
or the old single wing back. 

The miller’s job of instructing his 
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such faults—that it is always the 
other guy. 

2. Do we reprimand those work- 
ing for us in front of others? 


Some foremen do, contending there 
is benefit in “making an example out 
of Joe” so others will not try the 
same thing. How ridiculous! If it has 
ever happened to you, there is no 
question as to how you feel about 
being embarrassed that way. If you 
have been present when someone else 
has been publicly reprimanded, you 
know how revolting your reaction 
was—how your opinion of the super- 
visor was lowered. We don’t build 
men by tearing them down in front 
of others. 

3. Do we compliment a man for 
good work and give him credit for 
constructive ideas? 

Probably one of the greatest stim- 
ulants to man is well deserved praise. 
Frequent, empty, hollow or insincere 
commendations have no value, but a 
sincere word for a job well done or 
public acknowledgment of an original 
idea really gives a man—any of us— 
a reason to live, makes getting up in 
the morning worthwhile! 


Conversely, taking credit for some-_ - 
one else’s ideas is a good way to 


wreck the morale of our crews. And 
it is such an easy fault to slip into 
without malice intended. In enthus- 
iasm to work out all details of a pro- 
posal sometimes we forget to tell 
cur supervisors and others interested 
that this was Bill’s idea. Giving Bill 
proper recognition doesn’t take a 
thing away from us but instead shows 
we are big enough for our job. One 
responsibility that goes with our job 
is that of developing men—and when 


men show interest and initiative by. 


thinking up improvements, it is a 
favorable reflection on us as super- 
visors. 

Speaking of new ideas, have you 
ever been given the quick brush-off 
because your boss saw an. obvious 
objection to your suggéstion? He took 
the wind out of your. sails before 
you even got a good start. As we go 
up the ladder, we don’t expect as 
much explanation and time consum- 
ing Gonsideration of an impractical 
idea as we did earlier in life, A brief 
reason why the proposal is not good 


suffices, but this does not apply to 


your rank and file team. In a recent 
issue of Life magazine, Lincoln Bar- 
nett described Josh Logan on this 
point: 

“When someone ‘an im- 
probable idea he will say: ‘Okay, let’s 
try it,,—not because he is in doubt 
but because, as he observes, “The most 
tender time is the moment of crea- 
tion. That’s when you mustn’t hurt 
a person. You must treat him as 
though he were sick—gently, under- 
standingly, tenderly’.” 

4. Do you avoid exaggeration in all 
your statements, avoid being sarcas- 
tic, avoid showing off how much you 
know and avoid domineering others ?* 

This is a broad field of personality 
traits, It would be a wonderful world 
if we could all say “yes” to each point. 
Perhaps most of the time we refrain 
from such temptations, but our guess 
is that we can all improve our bat- 
ting average—and the willingness-to- 
pitch-in-and-do-the-work spirit of our 
departments. 

Again we are handicapped by the 
weakness of self-rating in considering 
ourselves. Because we feel we are 
supercritical of others who seem to 
thrivé-on such unripe persimmons, it 
is hoped that to the extent one is 
critical, we are also cautious for fear 
of making the same errors. 

None of us likes to think we are 
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not good supervisors. We all would be started today and finished in a 


have misgivings if we thought the ma- 
jority of our employees did not think 
we were fair, considerate and knew 
our jobs well. (The word “majority” 
was used considerately.) What could 
undermine more the leadership posi- 
tion, so essential to good supervision, 
than to have the employees mock ‘our 
exaggerations, sneer behind our backs 
at our sarcasm, seek ways to spot- 
light openly our ignorance and errors 
to prove we don’t know as much 
as we think we do? ~ 

One builds teamwork or resentment 
hourly, daily. It isn’t a job that may 


“Mary, these cup cakes 
ate simply delicious!” 


week—not to be thought of again 
for a month. Perfection is never 
reached, but seldom is one so far 
gone he can’t recover a favorable 
position by honest effort. The willing- 
ness to do.the work when you want 
it done, the way you want it done— 
that which makes your job easier— 
starts with each man the day he 
begins work. It is influenced by the 
completeness and quality of the train- 
ing he receives, the consideration 
shown him in connection with his 
problems, his grievances. This doesn’t 
mean we have to be a mollycoddle. 
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No respected leader is weak-kneed 
or vacillating. Fairness and consid- 
eration doesn’t mean weakness, but 


strength. 

Human nature is subject to many 
influences. Employees and supervisors 
are different today than 20 years 
ago, 40 years ago. Depressions, gov- 
ernment laws and philosophy, wars, 
prosperity contribute their influence. 
The foundation of good supervision 
is and will ever be good judgment 
and common sense, but we must rec- 
ognize new conditions and change 
with the times or be left behind— 
far behind. 
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1949 Soft Wheat Crop Quality Report 
* * * * * * * 


Prepared by the Crop Reporting Committee, Cincinnati Section, AACC 


HE 1949 soft wheat crop was 

planted early, and September, 

1948, was exceptionally dry 
which made.for a higher protein. The 
winter was mild and there was very 
little winter killing. The wheat 
gained an early start. Considerable 
rain fell with hot humid ‘weather, 
over most of the soft wheat areas 
(with possibly the exception of 
Michigan) during late May and June. 
The crop matured, in most sections, 
two or three weeks earlier than last 
year. In fact there was considerable 
cutting of wheat around the first of 
July as far north as lower Michigan. 

The early harvested wheat was fair- 
ly dry and had high test weight. The 
early harvested wheat moisture ran 
close to 13% with 59-60 Ib. test 
weight, Later the moisture ran about 
14% with test weights averaging 
close to 57.5 lb. There was consider- 
able low test weight wheat from 54 
to 56 lb. The average moisture was 
close to 13.5% compared to 13% last 
vear. The test weight averaged around 
57 Ib. compared to 58 Ib. last year. 

There were scattered pockets of 
smutty wheat and some - sections 
showed garlic. Some grayness on very 
well’ milled flours has been noticed, 
which can only be caused by smut. 
This situation is not as noticeable 
as found on the 1947 crop. Every ef- 
fort should be made to see that all 
seed wheat is treated for smut, espe- 
cially in those areas where a notice- 
able amount of smut has been show- 
ing up year after year. 

The 1949 soft wheat crop is some- 
what higher in protein than last year, 
or more nearly approaching a normal. 
This range is from .25% to as high 
as 1% in some sections, with the ex- 
ception of Michigan. Proteins are 
about back to normal. A few sections 
are still below the 10-year average. 

The pocket area or southern tip of 
Indiana will average close to 10% 
protein compared to 9% last year. 
Central and south central Indiana will 
average close to 9.75% compared to 
9.25% last year. The northern part 
of Indiana where the average was 
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low last year, around 8.75%, will be 
from % to 1% higher, or between 
9.65% and 9.75%. 

In Ohio, the proteins vary from a 
low of 8.2% to a high of 10%. Some 
of these wide variations occurred in 
the same section. The state showed 
an average of about 9.65% compared 


STEEL CABLE 
"AND REED SUSP 


ET CLEANER FLOUR because the 
new Allis-Chalmers free-swinging 
sifter is designed to improve the san- 
itary sifting of flour in any mill. 
Smooth and streamlined, this modern 
sifter is new from top to bottom — in- 
side and out. Note (above) the dust- 
free exterior surface of the machine. In- 
side walls are similarly sleek and clean. 


Note, too, the easy-to-remove doors 
and sieves, All sieves are standard size 
and can be conveniently interchanged. 

tackless magnesium sieves with 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


to 9% last year. 

Wheat from various sections of 
Michigan will range from 4% to 14% 
over last year in protein. The coun- 
ties along the southern border of 
Michigan usually have the lowest pro- 
tein and this holds true this year. 


The white wheats will average around » 


dines 


sanitary neoprene rubber seals are op- 
tional equipment. 

Outstanding features of this newest 
in sanitary sifters are listed above. A 


‘close check will reveal that many of 


these features have a direct bearing on 
functional operation of the machine. 
Performance is all-important! The sift- 
et is available for prompt delivery in 
four and six section sizes — with 12, 
17, 22 or 27 sieves in each section. « 


Contact any A-C sales office for full 
details, Or write Allis-Chalmers direct. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 


-===WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
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9%, compared to 8% last year, Cen- 
tral Michigan will average close to 
9.5% compared to 8.35% last year. 
There was a wide range in proteins 
on wheat received from Michigan; 
white wheat proteins as low as 8.6% 
in Lenawee County to a high of 11.5% 
in Ionia County were recorded. The 
red wheats run a little higher than 
the white wheats, averaging about 
9.75%. 

For Pennsylvania we find slightly 
lower protein or close to thasame as» 
last year, the average around 9.35% 
compared to 9.50% last year. 

Kentucky’s average is higher than 


_last year, the average being about 


1102A SO, 70 ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
We are interested in the new Allis-Chalmers 
Free-Swinging Sifter and would like to ob- 


C) Please send new bulletin 0687180 on 
Allis-Chalmers Free-Swinging Sifter. 


(J Would like to have Allis-Chalmers rep- 
esentative call. No obligation. 


“ 
3 
3 
2 


City State 


Allis-Chalmers Siffee . : 
q 
| 
' 
EXTRA 
- 
BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE ' 
‘ 
ame 
BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 
dress 
po H 


r 1947 1948 1949 
% % % % % % % 

Moisture Ash Protein Moisture Ash Protein Moisture Ash Protein 

ist break .. 14, -29 5.00 13.6 .288 4.385 12.0 -298 5.75 
2nd break .. 14.7 249 5.30 13.7 -26 5.30 12.0 268 6.00 
3rd break .. 14.7 355 6.70 13.4 -29 6.30 11.8 31 7.20 
4th break .. 14.6 45 8.50 13.1 39 7.0 11.5 44 8.2 
6th break .. 14.5 60 9.20 12.8 -74 8.1 11.4 78 9.9 


9.6%, compared to 8.75% last year. 

Virginia and Maryland will average 
around 9.5% or about 5% higher 
than the 1948 crop. 

The Carolinas will average about 
the same as last year, around 9.75%. 

Iilifois will run almost 1% higher 
than last year. The average is esti- 
mated to be 9.85%, compared to 
9.25% last year. This is getting back 
to normal for Illinois. 


NEW SERIES 


WOLF 
LB SIFTER 


Missouri, from reports received, will 
average close to 9.65%, a little lower 
than last year. 

The 1949 crop mills about the same 
as last year. We have had some re- 
ports of high ash, but as a whole the 
flours are running about the same as 
last year. Analyses that we have had 
on millstreams show that low ash 
patents are possible, while clears and 
low-grades tend to run quite high. 


to one user) of Wolf LB Sifters used by leading 
millers throughout the. industry—“Free-Swinging” to 
‘greater manufacturing efficiency and lower mainte- 
nance cost. Good reasons that make these progres- 
sive Wolf Sifters superior in design and construc- 
tion are many .. . the Wolf Shatzer “Life-Time” 
Drive @ Original Sieve Clamping Device @ Quick 
Leveling Plate @ Economical High Capacity Opera- 
tion—are just a few. You will want to be thoroughly 
familiar with all of them before YOU invest .. . 
% Write today for bulletin, and outline your de- 
mands. y There’s a Wolf LB Sifter to help you lead. 


Wolf Products Improve Sanitation 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


CHAMBERSBURG » PENNSYLVANIA 


FOLLOW 


IT WILL PAY YOU 
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If we compare the break stream 
analyses for the past three years, we 
find there is not too much difference: 

The flours have been well dressed 
and the color has been good with the 
exception that some sections have a 
little smut. The bleaching require- 
ments are the same as last year. 
About the same amount of Beta- 
Chlora will be required to arrive at 
a pH of 5.00 to 5.20, as was the case 
last year. So far as bleaching for 
color is concerned, the most soft 
wheat mills find a combined chlorine 
and benzoyl peroxide bleach gives 
them a satisfactory white color. Only 
a few soft wheat mills used Agene 
bleach, so the discontinuation of that 


LEADER 
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E. Danielson 


LEAVES MILL JOB—C. E. Daniel- 
son, superintendent of the Wall-Ro- 
galsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas, resigned from that position Nov. 
1 to become associated with the 
Montgomery Belting Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Mr. Danielson has long been active 
in the affairs of District 1, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, serving as 
one of its officers. He will continue 
to make his home in McPherson. 


bleach was not as much a problem as 
it was with the hard wheat mills. 

The absorption is slightly higher 
on test loaves, but only about wha’ 
would be expected with the slight in- 
crease in protein. 

Viscosities vary considerably 0: 
the soft red wheat. Ohio, with a sligh' 
increase in protein will have an av- 
erage viscosity about the same o: 
maybe a little less than last year. 
Viscosities range from 45° to 55. 
Indiana, which has _ considerably 
higher protein, will show very litt): 
increase over last year. Viscositics 
range from 55° to 65°. 

A comparison for the last seven 
years for Ohio, Indiana and Pennsy!- 
vania shows that, insofar as _ rei 
wheats are concerned, we are stil! 
below normal in degrees of viscosit\ 
(MacMichael). 


Pennsylvania 
90 


Ohio Indian: 
82 


Michigan flours show a greater in 
crease in viscosity than do the Ohi: 
and Indiana flours, and, of course. 
the proteins have a greater increase 
From the same mills as last year w° 
have a comparison on unbleache:: 
cookie flours. : 


1948 1949 
Prot’n Viscosity Prot'n Vise’: 


No. 1 .... 7.05% 22° 7.85% 4° 
No. 2 .... 7.35% 36° 8.6 % 41 
No. 3 1.0 % 39° 8.45% 4 
No. 4 6.8 % 29° 8.0 % 4 


We have had some “wild” protei: 
and viscosity results from Michiga" 
For instance, one red wheat flour ra 
10%. protein and 88° viscosity. As - 
rule, the red wheats from Michiga 


Lrarvaciae 


GOOD RESULTS With SOUND ECONOM\ 
Kill includes egglife and larvae. Destro) 
rodents without carcass nuisance. Cylinde'- 
25 to 180 Ibs., and handy 1 Ib. dispense: 
bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to case. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO 


CIPERTY ST NEW YORE 6 


OSTON CHICAGO CINCINNAT! CLEVILANO - 


; 
number (41 
1944 ......... 80 88 95 
yz 
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run between 60° and 70°. There is, 
however, very little pure red wheat 
in Michigan. We find a large amount 
of mixed wheat, and since these may 
vary from 20% red and 80% white, 
to 80% red and 20% white, we have 
a wide range of proteins and vis- 
cosities from this mixed wheat. We 
believe the average viscosity on the 
white wheat will be between 40° and 
45°. A few mills in southern Michi- 
gan may find a carload here and 
there of 35° viscosity flour. The big 
question when these results were 
found on Michigan flours was, “What 
will happen to the cookie spread?” 
The first white wheat flour we baked 
had a viscosity of 73°, was a short 
patent, and it gave a spread factor of 
9.3. This was good news, since a 73” 
viscosity flour would ordinarily have 
shown a spread of about 7.5. 

In comparing our spread factor, 
with both W. H. Hanson (F. W. 
Stock & Sons Co.), and John Elling 
(International Milling Co.), we find 
spread factors ranging from 9.9 to 
10.3 obtained on the Michigan white 
wheat flours. In other words, the 
flours still have white wheat cookie 
spread characteristics. 

The New York white wheat flours 
show about the same gain in protein 
and viscosity as Michigan flours. Last 
year the range was from 20° to 35°, 
and this year the range will be from 
36° to 50°. 

Some malt or malted wheat flour 
may be necessary in the cracker 
sponge flours. 

Biscuit flours and self-rising flours 
show about the same absorption as 
last year. The absorption did not 
seem to increase with the increase in 
protein. 

We had a report from L. E. Jack- 
son (Victor Chemical Co.) that early 
self-rising flours lost part of their 
leavening action due to some of the 
first milled flours going through a 
“sweat.” We, too, thought the early 
milled flour had less volume, but to- 
day the biscuits from all classes of 
flours is normal and the biscuits have 
good volume and texture. 

Short patent cake flours will range 
from .30 to .33% ash with proteins 
from 7.5 to 8%. Longer. extraction 
flours will range from .34 to 38% 
ash with protein from 7.75 to 8.5%. 

The moisture is low on the cake 
flours and there has been very little 
trouble with this class of flour. 

In summing up the 1949 soft wheat 
crop, we find an increase in protein 
in most sections, which will vary 
from .25 to 1.50%. Moisture is only 
slightly higher than last year, with 
test weight running about 1 Ib. lower. 
The viscosities are running only 
slightly higher, with the exception 
of the white wheat flours. The white 
wheat flours, although showing a 
much higher increase in viscosity, 
still have white wheat characteris- 


ties insofar as cookie spread is con- . 


cerned. 

Flour ash is starting out low, but 
we may expect an increase as the 
season progresses. 

There is some smut, but not over 
any large area. 

Cracker sponge flours are available 
from Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri. Cracker dough flours are avail- 
able from Michigan mixed wheat and 
Ohio flours. 

Cookie flours may not have quite 
aS much spread as last year and will 
probably require some formula ad- 
justments. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Selective Stain 
for Detection of 
Weevils in Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS — A method for 
staining insect egg plugs in wheat 


was described in a communication 


to the editor of Cereal Chemistry in 
the recent issue of that journal, of- 
ficial publication of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
staining technique differs from previ- 
ously published techniques principally 
in the staining agent used. 

Harold J. Goossens, a member of the 


research laboratory staff of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
ported on the method. Mr. Goossens’ 
conimunication follows: 

“With the attention now being 
given to mill sanitation, it is becom- 
ing increasingly necessary that a 
more satisfactory method be devel- 
oped for the identification of weevil 


lla 


infestation in wheat. The use of 
stains, such as acid fuchsin and 
iodine-potassium iodide, has been re- 
ported, but they have the disadvan- 
tage of staining exposed ‘endosperm 
as well as weevil egg plugs. The gen- 
tian violet procedure given below is 
a selective stain for insect egg plugs 
and, under the conditions described, 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Your 


Union Multiwall Specialist 


will show you how to make 
Handling Labor more productive 


NE of the hidden costs in packaging is in the handling of pack- 
O aging materials from unloading dock to warehouse to packag- 


ing assembly line. 


Thanks to new ways of shipping and handling, many firms now 
find savings in handling costs alone more than justify a switch to 
Union Multiwall Bags. The Union Multiwall Specialist who calls 
on you, can tell you all about the recent cost-cutting developments 


in handling of multiwall bags. 


He’ll show you, too, why more than 300 industries now find Union 
Multiwall Bags cut packaging costs all along the line—in handling, 
packaging, shipping — yes, and in better product protection, too. 

Even if you’re now using multiwall bags, the Union representative 
who calls on you can give you new ideas to save money. For he is 
backed by the skilled engineers and packaging experts of America’s 


largest maker of paper bags. 


Let him show you how Union resources and packaging experience 


can help you! 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG 2& PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. - NEW ORLEANS, LA, » MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. » KANSAS CITY, MO. + HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Multiple Protection 


Prevents Siftage 


Opens Easily 


Empties Clean 
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will not stain the endosperm of the 
wheat kernel. 
“The wheat sample (usually 5 g.) 
_ is steeped in warm water contain- 
ing a wetting agent. Three drops of 
Triton W-30 (a sulfated aromatic 
ether alcohol; Rohm and Haas Co., 
Inc.) in 200 ml. of water will satis- 
factorily wet the wheat in approxi- 
mately 30 seconds. Other wetting 


PROMPT, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE HH 
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agents, such as Aerosol OT (dioctyl 
sodium sulfosuccinate; American Cy- 
anamid Co.) and Sterox SK (a poly- 
oxyethylene thioether; Monsanto 
Chemical Co.), are also satisfactory. 
The sample is easily handled if it 
is placed: in a small wire container 
or in a container with a wire bot- 
tom so that it can be transferred 
from one solution to another. When 
the sample is removed from the wet- 
ting solution, the excess water should 
be removed by placing the container 
with the wet wheat, or the wet 
wheat alone, on a dry towel for a 
few seconds before putting the sam- 
ple into the staining solution. 

“The wheat is exposed for two 


minutes in a solution which contains 
10 drops of a 1% aqueous stock solu- 
tion of gentian violet (Coleman-Bell 
Co.). in 50 ml. of 95% ethanol. The 
sample then is removed from the 
staining reagent and washed in clear 
water for approximately 20 seconds, 
or until the excess stain held by the 
brush end of the kernel is removed. 
The insect egg plugs are a purple 
color and are very easily distin- 
guished at five to seven magnifica- 
tions. The egg plugs are seen’ most 
clearly while the kernels are wet 
or if the sample is placed in water. 
“Good results are obtained by this 
gentian violet staining technique, but 
there are some precautions that 


The above typical installation shows how flexible 


Pneu-Vac pipeline replaces all cumbersome bucket 
elevators and screw conveyors - guarantees more 


_sanitary operation. 


Never before have such efficient, sanitary methods for 
handling bulk flour been available to the milling in- 
dustry. With PNEU-VAC, every inch of the convey- 
ing system is swept absolutely clean . . . no flour 
remains dormant to harbour infestation. 


With its cost justified by sanitary standards alone, 
PNEU-VAC offers even more: 


@ Flexible installation economies. 
@ Lower maintenance costs compared 


with outmoded screw conveyors and 
bucket elevators. 


@ Elimination of dust improves work- 


ing conditions . . . cuts production 
losses. 


Learn how a Pneu-Vac System can prevent contam- 


ination in your plant... 


save you money through 


more efficient handling methods. Every System is 
designed to meet your individual capacity require- 
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ments. Write for Bulletin 18-B today! Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc., 26 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 


Manufacturing Engineers 
MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 
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should be observed. The insect egg 
plugs in wheat at the usual mois- 
ture content will not stain in an 
alcoholic solution unless the kernels 
are first wet with water. On the 
other hand, if the excess water is not 
removed from the wetted sample, the 
wheat kernel will stain completely. 
Also, if the wheat is badly damaged 
and the bran is torn or cracked, one 
of the under layers of the pericarp 
will stain around the edge of the 
tear. This, however, will not be con- 
fused with the insect egg plugs nor 
will it obscure or prevent any ezg 
plugs from staining. 

“Although the aqueous stock solu- 
tion has a long storage life, the cf- 
ficiency of the dilute alcoholic stain 
becomes unsatisfactoy when the solu- 
tion takes on enough water to stain 
or tint the entire wheat kernel. The 
number of samples that can be 


stained in one solution depends upon 
“ the wetness of the wheat placed in 


this alcoholic solution. 

“This gentian violet staining pro- 
cedure, when the above-mentioncd 
precautions are observed, gives more 
results than other proce- 

ures.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLERS IN MIDDLE EAST 
IN MARKET FOR MACHINERY 


LONDON — Millers in the middle 
eastern country of Iran, formerly 
Persia, are in the market for some 
new milling machinery, the U.S. and 
Britain being mentioned as potential 
suppliers. Competition is, however, 
expected from Sweden, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Italy. 

One or two large plants upon which 
the Iranians are prepared to spend 
$40,000 each are mentioned but the 
major demand appears to be centered 
on smaller units, about 20 in number, 
involving a total of $80,000. 

Some. U.K. manufacturers have 
been approached to provide small 
portable mills which can be taken 
from farm to farm but so far no 
manufacturers have been found capa- 
ble of meeting the demand. One Ital- 
ian manufactured mill, able to mill 
660 Ib. an hour, has been mounted 
on a jeep and is driven from one farm 
to another by the owner who de- 
mands a sack of flour in payment. 
The authorities consider that this 
type of mill is likely to gain in popu- 
larity and manufacturers from Swed- 
en, Czechoslovakia and Italy appear 
to be in the best position to get the 
orders because their prices are lower 
than those quoted by Britain or the 
U.S. Some Persian millers, however, 
are reported to prefer taking a Brit- 
ish or U.S. product because of the 
reputation enjoyed by manufacturers 
in producing a better type of mi!l- 
ing machinery, a quality which is 
stated to arise from their long ¢x- 
perience in the trade. 

The U.K. is reported to have ob- 
tained most of the recent business 
placed for supplying rice milling ma- 
chinery, another field in which ‘he 
Iranians are showing great interest. 
It is estimated that current dema) is 
include about 20 small hullers and 
polishers, capable of dealing w ‘h 
about a quarter of a ton an hour ad 
for which the millers are prepared © 
pay a total of $6,400 and for abo 't 
six large machines capable of de: '- 
ing with one ton an hour at a ct 
of $48,000. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ERECTS NEW STORAGE 

BLADEN, NEB. — 
grain elevator is being construc! | 
this fall by the Bladen Grain © 
Contractor is the G. E. Morris: 
Construction Co., Omaha. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


British Publication Summarizes 
German Food Technology Progress 


By NORAH J. WATTS 


The British government has pub- 
lished a book containing a series of 
critical summaries on several as- 
pects of-the German food manufac- 
turing industry during the war years 


- 1939-45. Drawing on the material ob- 


tained by the investigation teams 


_ operating in the immediate postwar 
_ years, the various authors have -en- 
_deavored to discover what others 
-may learn from German develop- 


ments. Fhe chapter on Cereals was 
entrusted to Miss Norah J. Watts of 
the Research Association of British 


_ Flour Millers. 


During the war there were few ad- 


_ yanees in the storage and processing 
- of eereals in Germany. Storage space 
_ for grain was greatly increased dur- 
_ ing’ the period 1933-39 by building a 
- iarge number of silos and storage 
floors. The chief difference between 


German and British silos is that 
German silos are frequently venti- 
lated. It is considered that ventila- 


‘(ion controls spontaneous heating and. 


enables grain with a fairly low mois- 
iure content to be stored for a lim- 
ited length of time without drying 
but that it does not obviate the ne- 
cessity for drying grain for pro- 
longed storage. Before the war the 
control of stored grain pests with 
insecticides was practiced much more 
in Germany than in Britain, but dur- 
ing the war the position was re- 
versed. In Germany it was generally 
assumed, though without experi- 
mental evidence, that aeration was 
sufficient to remove all taint from 
fumigated grain. 


MIAG Vacuum Conditioner 


The most important development 


milling machinery is MIAG’s vac- 


uum conditioner which has yielded 
‘promising results but which has not 
yet been tested commercially. The 
MIAG combined roll grinding and 
fluting machine with hydraulic trav- 
erse has been improved and it is 
claimed that oats can be milled with- 


E. B. Hite 


PROMOTED — E. B. Hite recently 
Was promoted to the superintend- 
ency of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, succeeding H. A. 
Morris who retired. Mr. Hite cur- 
tently is chairman of District 2, As- 
Sociatien of Operative Millers. 


out grading the feed on MIAG’s cen- 
trifugal huller. The wet hulling proc- 
ess for oats is not considered su- 
perior to the dry hulling process. The 
latest MIAG break rolls are equipped 
with a float and spring device which 
maintains a fairly constant pressure 
on the rolls. The rolls are disengaged 
when there is no stream of grain but 
when the grain begins to flow it 


falls on to the float which then de- 
presses the spring switch and the 
rolls move into their operating posi- 
tion. An ingenious device for insur- 
ing a constant flow of grain to the 
break rolls consists in fitting the 
weighing scale with a synchronous 
motor and magnetic switches by 
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means of which the scale is emptied 
at any constant time interval re- 
quired. The Brabender moisture test- 
er has been made completely auto- 
matic and micro-extensograph requir- 


‘ing only 7 gm. wheat has been pro- 


duced for measuring the milling and 
baking qualities of new varieties of 


Construction Co. 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 


NEW ACID LEAVENING AGENT 


developed especially to improve 
machine cake doughnut mixes 


Send for literature and a sample of the new Monsanto Sodium Acid Pyrophos- 
phate. Test it in your mix! See how it produces machine-made cake doughnuts 
that look better and sell better. 


These are the advantages you can deliver to your customers when your pre- 
pared mix is leavened with the new Monsanto SAPP; 


S$ GREASE ABSORPTION 


FAT) (FAT) FAT) FAT 


Production-basis tests show up to 20 per cent less grease absorption without 
impairing other characteristics of good doughnuts. That means extra economy 
for your customers...a good sales point for you! 


ILITY IN THE MIX 


The new Monsanto SAPP holds its leavening power as your flour moves through 
trade channels, assuring your customers of excellent results .. '. bringing you 
repeat orders. 


WIFORMITY OF GAS RELEASE 


There is uniformity of gas release throughout each batch. The controlled ee: 
rate of reaction results in a minimum of variation between doughnuts. . 
from first to last. 


Your cake doughnut flours, with the new Monsanto SAPP, make doughnuts that 
have more eye appeal and greater sales appeal. They have better shape and 
texture... greater volume. The tendency toward Sic punk and broken crusts 
is eliminated. 


"GRAND FOR CAKES, TOO 


Although the new Monsanto SAPP was 
developed especially for use in prepared 
cake doughnut mixes for machine cook- 
ing, it has been tested and proved to be 
unexcelled for leavening prepared cake 
mixes. Try iti 


For literature, sample and prices, mail the coupon, contact the nearest Monsanto 
Sales Office or writes MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk K, Phosphate 
Division, 1781 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit. 


los Angeles, Now York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. in Canada, Monsanto 
Lid., Montreal. 


COMPANY 
machine-made doughnuts. If checked details on free laboratory servic a” r 
Title. 
Compony 
Street 
City Zone State 
SERVING INDUSTRY. - WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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wheat. An electrically operated cli- 
matic chamber whose testing cham- 
ber has an internal capacity of 75 
liters was designed by the German 
Air Ministry and successfully used 
for testing various materials. Atmos- 
pheric conditions in the testing cham- 
ber are controlled by the following 
independent automatic units: heat- 
ing, cooling, humidification and dry- 
ing units and an internal fan for cir- 
culating the air. The temperature in 
the testing chamber can be varied 
from 20 to 85° C. and the relative 
humidity from 10 to 95%. The life 
of nozzles used in the spray-drying 
of eggs was increased considerably. 


by making the orifice of synthetic 
ruby or diamond instead of metal and 
the use of such nozzles in the spray- 
drying of gelatinized flour is under 
investigation in the U.S.A. 


Progress Delayed by War 

Little attempt was made to mill 
the high extraction wartime flours 
with a low fiber content. The Ger- 
mans did not know that the vitamin 
B; content of the wheat grain is con- 
centrated in the scutellum. Mixed rye 
and wheat flours, popular in peace- 
time, were widely used during the 
war. Before the war as many as 12 
sizes of pearl barley were produced 
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in Germany. This range of sizes far 
exceeded that. produced in Great 
Britain and was obtained not by mill- 
ing all the sizes at once, but by cut- 
ting the blocked barley on circular 
cutters of the American type fol- 
lowed by grading on plansifters pro- 
vided with powerful exhausts. Pearl 
barley for home consumption was 
frequently bleached with sulphur .di- 
oxide, sulphurous acid or sodium sul- 
phite. The bleaching systems were 
crude and no attempt was made to 
remove the sulphurous residues. 
Pearl barley exported to Britain was 
not bleached. 


MAKING A GOOD FOOD BETTER* ... . Nature 
provided corn with only small amounts of certain vita- 
mins and other nutrients essential to human health. 
Degermed meal and grits unavoidably lose some of 
this precious nutritive value in milling. Fortunately 
these vital health-giving factors can now be restored 
(or increased in whole corn meal which is naturally 
low in niacin and iron) by the simple process of en- 


richment. By enrichin 
better,” the millers he 


corn, by “making a good food 
protect the health of a signifi- 


cant portion of our nation, Their achievement in mak- 
ing their products finer and nutritionally more bene- 
ficial is acclaimed by physicians and nutritionists. 
Corn millers are Keeping Faith With Nature. 


*The title of a color film on the enrtchment of corn meal and grits 


produced by Clemson Agricultural College. This 


film is widely 


recognized as an outstanding educational film on food and nutrition 
and is being shown by many health departments and schools. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 
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Pulley Selection 


By D. G. Neill 


FTEN flat belt pulleys are in- 
@) stalled as original equipment 

for a machine or a drive for 
operation under specified conditions, 
but as operating procedure change 
the pulleys are not replaced to meci 
the new conditions. As a result, the 
pulleys do not transmit the maximuin 
horsepower, they deteriorate, and 
belting failure frequently occurs. A't- 
tempts to correct the situation are 
made by changing the belting whiie 
the fundamental cause of the troub'< 
is neglected, 

Pulleys are made of several materi- 
als or combination of materials—eac' 
suited for a particular application. 
Most pulleys are made of cast iro”, 
pressed steel, solid wood, fiber, or 1 
metal spider with a wood rim. Regar«- 
less of the type of construction a pu'- 
ley must be true in diameter and i's 
bore or bushing must be at rig!: 
angles to the direction of belt trav:: 
and concentric with pulley face. 

Manufacturers make sure that a‘! 
pulleys that leave their plants are in 
good condition, but many times pu - 
leys are damaged prior to. install.- 
tion. Therefore, all pulleys should fic 
checked for accuracy to insure a sa’- 
isfactory power transmission systen. 

Material for a pulley must be s-- 
lected to provide a smooth contact 
surface, combine strength and light 
weight, resist overload and - shock 
without damage, conduct heat away 
from the operating surface, ani, 
where required, resist atmospheric 
conditions. 

Solid wood pulleys, because of the 
natural resiliency of wood, are em- 


‘ ployed when shock loads are encoun- 


tered. Wood pulleys are light in 
weight and are satisfactory for all 
installations except where they might 
be subjected to extreme moisture con- 
ditions. Fiber pulleys are particularly 
adapted for motor and machine appli- 
cations in that they will withstand 
shock and peak loads that would often 
damage cast iron or normal duty 
pressed steel pulleys of the same siz. 
Fiber pulleys will withstand, norma! 
moisture conditions, but they may be 
obtained with a special waterproofing 
for severe moisture conditions or out- 
door use.. 

Because of the relative greater 
weight cast iron pulleys are installed 
usually when a flywheel effect is dc- 
sired in a transmission system. Thy 
can be used in practically any line- 
shaft or machine application but a ° 
especially suitable for service whe'c 
excessive dampness or acidic vapo s 
may make the installation of oth:' 


‘types of pulleys impractical. Press: d 


steel pulleys are lighter in weight, « 
not as brittle, and have a lower i: - 
tial cost than cast iron. 

Light weight and relatively greai 
strength of metal spider wood 1 in 
pulleys permit their installation ‘ 
services that require higher spe: ‘s 
than.are practical with cast iron © 
normal duty steel pulleys. 

Surface of a pulley should be ~:- 
lected so as to provide a coeffici "t 
of friction that will give an effect’ 
grip between the pulley and belt: ¢ 
at the designed speed and load. F :'- 
leys of a particular drive must be { 
the correct size to transmit prope: 'y 
the required power and produce ‘'° 
required speeds. However, they sho: ‘4 
not. be too heavy or large so as (0 
require too much power of the tra: -- 
mission system to overcome their °- 
ertia or too small to cause unnec:s- 
sary wear on the belting —Reprin': 4 
from Industry & Power. 


No 


‘ hag? ty enriching with. thiamine, riboflavin, niacin. calcium a 
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leaner Flour its Faster 


This battery of Richmond Series ‘“‘C’” Gyro-Whip Sifters (only part of the total 
installation) is used at Pillsbury’s Buffalo Mill to speed rebolting from bulk storage 
ahead of the packers. 


Pillsbury’s operating personnel like these sifters — as well as those in other 
Pillsbury mills — because they give 90 sq. ft. of silk area in a small space for high 
capacity — are easy to install and maintain — are sanitary — require only % h.p. 
and are backed by Richmond’s 85 years of experience. 


In addition to rebolting, the Series “C’’ Sifters can be used for many other 
flour and feed mill sifting operations. Where requirements are beyond its capacity 
limits, other Richmond sifters and graders are available—each engineered to has 
particular job characteristics. 


Write today for details on job-engineered Richmond Sifters for every sifting 
need. There’s no obligation. 


RICHMOND SERIES GYRO. 
WHIP SIFTERS AT THE BUFFALO 
MILL OF PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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A British View— 


Aero-Conveyorized Methods 
By John Speight 


ANY years ago the proprietors 
of Milling offered a prize for 
the best effort describing the 
layout of an up-to-date flour mill. 
I submitted my effort, in which I 
advocated the use of pneumatic con- 
veyors for transporting mill stocks 


in the place of elevators and the like, 
together with drawings supporting 
my ideas. I did not win a prize but 
got a mention from the judges, who 
sadly remarked it was a novel idea 
born out of time and not likely to 
be realized fer a generation or so. 
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From recent announcements in the 
milling press, it appears that the 
pneumatic transport of mill stocks is 
gradually being established in the 
flour milling industry. 

The movement of mill stocks in 
aero-conveyorized methods instead of 


Control.” 


To blend flour, wheat or ingredients for mixed feeds 
with assured accuracy, use a battery of the only self- 
checking feeder-weighers on the market—Richardson 
CONVEYOMETERS. Weight of each ingredient is 
double-checked and accurately proportioned to insure 
a uniformly mixed product. Thus, waste of expensive 
ingredients and losses due to incorrectly proportioned 
formulas are eliminated. 
CONVEYOMETER'SS self-checking, 
built-in, automatically operated dual belt con- 
veyors (second belt integral with scale) gives 
you ounce-by-ounce control of each ingredient in your 
feeds formulas. It shows an accurate balance of each 
distinct and individual load in any number of cycles 
up to 10 per minute—practically a continuous stream. 

Exceptional accuracy—due to checking large unit 
weighings—is impossible to get by small quantity, 
catch;pan methods. Adjustment for variations in weight 
is automatic. CONVEYOMETER is chokeproof ... 
dustproof ... handles a wide range of loads and hourly 
capacities , . . lends itself to low headroom installation. 

Use as individual units to measure, check-weigh and 
continuously feed a single material in process. 

A Richardson representative is ready to show you 
how the CONVEYOMETER can increase your mixed 
feed proportioning profits, Contact him today—he’ll 
give you complete information on “Conveyometer 


® 7334 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO., Clifton, N. J. 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + OMAHA 


PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO + WICHITA 


employing mechanical means, such as 
the bucket elevators and the screw 
conveyor,-simply means that air is 
employed to move the stocks from 
point to point in the mill, and al- 
though the principle has long been 
used for the transport of grain, etc., 
its application to the mill proper is 
a new development. It has created 
world-wide interest and made a deep 
impression upon all who have had 
the opportunity to. study its appli- 
cation to the milling processes. 

Ever since the American engineer 
Oliver Evans adapted the bucket 
elevator and the screw conveyor to 
the flour milling industry, it has re- 
mained the prime moving force in 
this industry. The bucket elevator has 
proved itself to be a thoroughly ic- 
liable means for lifting material in 
all branches of industry, for it coin- 
bines great efficiency with low op- 
erating costs and no apparent ic- 
teriorating influence on the ma'e- 
rials conveyed. 


The Original Installation 


In 1943, the Swiss engineering fiim 
of Daverio introduced the first :t- 
tempt to transport flour mill stocs 
by pneumatic means. The original 
installation was in- the mill of Mess’. 
Eggli & Co., at Pfaffikon, near 
Zurich, an important Swiss milling 
firm, and this installation has been 
the object of much interest throush- 
out the world, while experts have 
come to regard it as a training center 
for the extension and development 
of this method of conveying mill 
stocks by air. 

Since the initial installation at 
Pfaffikon, the idea has been taken 
up by other milling engineering 
firms throughout the world, so that 
at the present time quite a number 
of small and medium size mills on 
the Continent and in Great Britain 
have been converted to this new 
system. 

Naturally, ever. since the introduc- 
tion of this new method, millers 
throughout the world have been very 
much interested in trying to assess 
the advantages likely to be gained 
by employing this new method. Ob- 
viously there must be advantages 
and also disadvantages, for every 
new innovation has its drawbacks. 
Millers, therefore, are asking them- 
selves: Do the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages? Is there anything 
to be gained by employing this now 
system? The employment-of:air 


_transport materials from point ‘o 


point is not new in the milling trac, 
but the moving of grain may be 4 
far different problem from movi:¢ 
such fine stocks as are found in ‘1c 
actual manufacturing processes, 2: 
at the outset it was understood «id 
appreciated that quite a number 
problems would have to be 
before the system could even be »: 
garded as workable. 


Early Developments 

One of the first problems was °° 
development of a new type of »)- 
clone, which has helped consider: |y 
to solve the problem of separa °¢ 
mill stoeks from the workable ''. 
The development of the air sea 's 
now engaging the attention of ° 
experts,-and this is regarded as 
of the most difficult problems . 
troublesome features of the new 
tem. 

The aero dynamic pipelines  « 
conveying the stocks require care | 
calculation in order to ensure ‘ ° 
stocks being carried in the center ‘ 
the pipe. Mill stocks differ widely > 
size and specific weight and ‘~° 
optimum air speed must be corre ' 
in order to guarantee a smooth « | 
economic flow; undersized pipes “ 
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naturally cause accumulation and 
oversized pipes mean a waste of 
power and efficiency. In the. early 
days, it was thought any variation 
of the weight carried would natural- 
ly affect the efficiency of the sys- 
tem, but in practice it has been 
found that an overload in the region 
of 30% can be carried without af- 
fecting the.efficiency or power con- 
sumption. In the early days, pressure 
type filters were used, but this sys- 
tem proved unsatisfactory, chiefly on 
account of the textile sleeves be- 
coming choked with very fine dust, 
which resulted in a loss of carrying 
capacity. These pressure filters were 
later discarded and replaced by suc- 
tion type filters but this type of 
filter did not prove very satisfactory 
mainly on account of the variations 
in the velocity caused by closing sec- 
tions of the filter from time to time 
for cleaning purposes, etc. Recent 
developments have seen a return to 
the former pressure type of filter of 
improved design, in which the textile 
sleeves are cleaned by counter 
streams of air. Further improve- 
ments are the provision of glass in- 
spection windows in the conveying 
pipes and an arrangement for admit- 
ting air into the pipes to clear away 
possible chokes and any accumula- 
tion from the inside of the pipes. 
A Lusty Infant 

The idea of conveying mill stocks 
by air transport, however, is still in 
its infancy. In its present form, it is 
far from satisfactory, but it is a lusty 
infant and it will emerge from its 


teething troubles. The most impor- 


tant point is that we must regard 
this innovation as heralding in a new 
era for the flour milling industry, 
which will ultimately result in a 
revolutionary change in our manu- 
facturing methods. Regarded in this 
sense, we have every hope for its 
ultimate success. 

On the Continent, it is more or 
less accepted in this light, and in 
order to assist in its further develop- 
ment a German firm of air and filter 
Speciajists, in conjunction with a 
noted scientist, have erected a test 
plant where the study of many prob- 
lems affecting aero -conveyorized 
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are under constant observation. This 
is a step in the right direction and 
much good will come of this pioneer 
work. 

Conveying Problems 


In the early instailations, prac- 
tically the whole of the conveying 
was carried out by air lift, but this 
was found to be rather costly as re- 
gards power consumption and in later 
installations a compromise was ef- 
fected by using bucket elevators for 
the heavy and bulky stocks, also 
father small size pipes were em- 
ployed; this has now given way to 
Pipes of larger diameter, after it had 
been discovered that certain propor- 
tions of air must be carried along 
With the stocks to be used more or 
less as a cushion effect to keep the 
Stock away from the walls of the 
Pipes. For the heavy and bulky 
Stocks, these pipes had to be of an 
Unwieldy size, and all these and 
Many more problems are now receiv- 
ing the attention of the firms en- 
gaged in this work. All this leads one 
f think that millers will have to 
decide for themselves whether they 
ate willing to participate in helping 
t© solve these problems by -permit- 
ting experiments of this nature to 
be carried out on their plants. 


American Experiences 
American millers appear to have 


decided to assist in this way, for one 
of the largest producers of flour in 
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the states, the General Mills, Inc., of 
Minneapolis, have recently erected 
and put into operation a new 3,200 
sack plant in Los Angeles, Cal., in 


which the bulk of the mill stocks is 


conveyed by pneumatic means. It is, 
in fact, claimed that this Los Angeles 
mill is the first flour mill in the 
states to have adopted this new 
method. It is understood, however, in 
this instance, that not all the stocks 
are air conveyed, the exception be- 
ing the heavy break stocks, which are 
conveyed by vertical screw convey- 
ors, while the remaining stocks are 
conveyed by air. There is, in this 
instance, a complete absence of the 
bucket elevator. 


The layout of this American mill 
differs somewhat from the system 
developed by continental engineers, 
who have favored the system by 
which the stocks are pulled along by 
suction, which entails greater air 


. pressure than the “Fuller” system 


adopted by the Americans. The “Full- 
er” system employs the principle 
of pushing the stocks along the pipes 
by air at a low pressure of from 
three to five pounds, which is more 
or less a sealed pipe system. The 
stocks are fed into the pipes by a 
special device. In this way, it is 
claimed, only the minimum amount 
of air is used, with a consequential 
reduction of power, and in this way 
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it can compete with the present sys- 
tem of bucket elevators more suc- 
cessfully than the system developed 
by continental engineers. As regards 
the rest of the equipment, this fol- 
lows on the lines of: the continental 
system. The conveying pipes are 
much smaller in diameter, being 
made of aluminium, and the spouts - 
through which the stocks fall natu- 
rally are made of steel, following 
the usual practice in the states. 

The general arrangement of this 
plant is somewhat novel. The Cali- 
fornia climate is such that it has 
enabled the pipes and discharge cy- 
clones connected with the aero-con- 
veyorized stocks to be placed in the 


A SHORT OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT MILLING INDUSTRY 


Warsz power is so wide- 
ly used, that we are apt to for- 
get it took man thousands of 
years to think of harnessing it. 


Today we have giant tur- 
bines generating millions of 
kilowatts, natural offspring, 
sired by man’s imagination 
from primitive mill wheels. — 


! 


SWISS 


For over 


Overshot 


when water and wind were 
the miller’s power, for SWISS 
SILK has been part of the mill- 
ing picture longer than any 
living miller can remember. 


names have meant the peak 
of bolting cloth perfection. 


SWISS SILK 


The 


Wheel | 


SILK remembers 


a century our brand 
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open on the mill roof, which has en- 
abled the building construction costs 
in connection with this plant to be 
kept low. Another innovation is that 
the silos are constructed of steel and 
are kept hermetically sealed and 
filled with a heavy mixture of gasses 
for the purpose of killing.all bacte- 
riological and biological life associat- 
ed with the grain. 


Air Conditioned Mills? 


During the past few years, the 
American milling industry has been 
trying to solve the many problems 
created by the passing of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act, 
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which require more or less continuous 
examination of their products and 
the like, and also to combat these 
pests and ensure the purity of the 
finished products. With this object 
in view, this Los Angeles mill was 
planned more or less as an experi- 
mental effort to help the industry, 
and its outcome will be awaited with 
interest throughout the world, for it 
may well result in- drastic changes 
in future mill planning. 

The bugbear of the milling indus- 
try is the fight against the moth and 
other troublesome pests which infest 
the mill, and eventually find their 
way into the flour sack. Under the 


\ 


new system, the moth and other 
troublesome pests will gradually dis- 
appear, for fast moving air is the 
deadly enemy of these pests. 
Moreover, it is a common practice 
in California to mill the wheats at a 
low moisture content, very little 
above their natural content, and this 
also is tremendously in favor of the 
application of air transport. In face 
of all this, one is apt to wonder to 
what extent can the millers in the 
United Kingdom apply this form of 
transport with their high grain mois- 
ture content and variable climatic 
conditions. It looks as if the air con- 
ditioned mill will be a necessary ad- 


You may never see Sitophilus oryzae at work—but 


he and his brothers are causing grain to lose an average of 1 per 
cent per month in weight during the first 5 to 6 months in storage. 
This represents a direct loss to you! That is why effective pest 
control is an integral part of your mill sanitation program. And 
that is why your local distributor of the complete line of depend- 
able Dow fumigants is your best fumigation source. Investigate— 


Dow Methyl! Bromide for general space, vault, box- 

car and tarpaulin fumigations. It works speedily, but 

thoroughly—controls rodents and insects in all stages 
‘ of development—aerates rapidly. 


lengths of time. 


Dowfume EB-5 for fumigating grains in bulk. Its out- 


standing features are high toxicity to all types of stored — 
grain pests, power to penetrate all levels of the bin and 
ability to control pests in the surface layer of grain, 


Dow Fumigants 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia Washington ¢ Cleveland Detroit « Chicago 
St. Louis Houston San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited,’ Toronto, Canada 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Dowfume EB-15 for local machinery and spot fumi- 
gation. It is effeetive for fumigating processing machines 
capable of retaining fumigant vapors for reasonable 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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junct to the aero-conveyorized mill. 


: A Change of Ideas 

The advent of aero-conveyorized 
milling opens the way for a com- 
plete revolutionary change in flour 
mill layout and construction, not on- 
ly in the layout of the machines, but 
what is more important in the design 
of the machines themselves. On- 
thing which has already established 
itself is that the shorter the time 
the stocks remain in contact with 
the workable air during their pas- 
sage from point to point, the bettcr 
the chance of success the scheme wi! 
have. Having established this im- 
portant point, the layout of the mill 
of the future will bear no reser- 
blance to the present-day mill. For 
instance, the multiple high story 
building will not be required for the 
actual milling processes, two floo:s 
will suffice; the Pantanella mill in 
Rome, where this new system has 


. recently been installed, points the 


way by using the lower floors of tiie 
mill for packing and storage pur- 
poses. 

There is no doubt individual ma- 
chines in the mill will undergo gre:t 
changes through the introduction of 
this form of air transport. One such 
machine will be the purifier—this 
machine as we now know it will dis- 
appear and a simple purification sy s- 
tem incorporated in the air convev- 
ing system will take its place. The 
grading of the mill stocks could je 
carried out on plansifters, which will 
enable the number of types of ma- 
chines in the mill to be reduced to 
practically two in number, i.e., rol!er 
mills and plansifters contained on 
two floors, the roller mills on the 
upper and the plansifters on the low- 
er. This system would leave only the 
more granular stocks to be carried 
by air transport, and thus help to 
solve many of the problems now con- 
fronting the new system. The finished 
flours would fall naturally to the 
packing floor immediately below. The 
less air transport used, the more suc- 
cessful will the system become. 

Many U.K. millers are obstinately 
biased against the plansifter, which, 
in my opinion, embodies the correct 
principle of separation—they prefcr 
the centrifugal type of dressing ma- 
chine, but unfortunately this type of 
machine will not lend itself very 
well to the simplified method of 
manufacture that will be demanded 
in the mill of the future. The argu- 
ments about plansifters versus cen- 
trifugals have appeared unceasin;’\y 
during the past decade. It is not ‘1c 
writer’s purpose to re-awaken tiis 
controversy but simply to point ot 
that the plansifter will lend its«/f 
much better to this new scheme thon 
the centrifugal. 


A Bold Experiment 


In conveying mill stocks by air, »e 
are about to witness a gradual 
change in our methods, and in ‘1e 
normal course of events it will t:ke 
years to put it into effect if we »l- 
low the time-honored custom of +!- 
lowing individual millers to ins ll 
the change piecemeal. That is to -:y, 
one miller will have his mill re: - 
structed to the new system, ex!’ 'i- 
ments will follow, and in the | ht 
of --knowledge gained the follov 
installations are much improved, 14 
soon. This piecemeal developr: 
work is necessarily slow and ex)'"- 
sive and in many cases it does °t 
receive the strict attention it ‘° 
serves probably due to lack of t)¢ 
or specialist intervention. As an al' °- 
native to this method, what ‘s 
wanted is a bold experiment unc ~- 
taken by the Millers’ Research As». 
to erect a plant and make the dev:!- 
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er hss! Any Way You Look at It. 


The W&T Merchen Scale Feeder, 
which blends BY WEIGHT, has 
plenty of features that will make 
it fit smoothly and profitably into 
your flour processing operations. 
‘This sturdily constructed ma- 
chine both feeds and weighs in a 
single operation and once the in- 
itial setting is made it is ready to 
operate. No trial run or other ad- 
justing of any kind is necessary. 


Efficient operation is assured by such features:as tightly 
-sealed shafts to protect bearings from dust, all ball bear- 
ing construction, a feed register to calculate the total 
amount fed, and drive gears that operate in an oil bath. 
Moreover, this feeder is available in a variety of sizes 
that can handle from ounces to 3000 pounds per minute. 


Here are some of its other out- 


standing characteristics: 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN 


Can be manually controlled or 
synchronized with other equip- 
ment for automatic operation. 
Constant-speed belt weighing all 
the material that is fed,coupled 
with heavy duty construction, 
help insure years of dependably 
maintained accuracy. 

Compact design requires little 
floor space. Meets class 2 group 
G specifications. 


Sturdy, dust-tight, corrosion-resistant construction. 
Removable side panels and gear box cover, and a hinged 
scale beam cover permit: ready access to all parts for 
easy maintenance. 

To find out more on how feeding BY WEIGHT, the 
Merchen Way, can eliminate your feeding problems, 


just contact your nearest W&T 
Representative. 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils 


For reliable results in your bolting operations insist on this 


Importers 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS., Inc. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


100 Gold St. 


Sailly-Saillisel & Paris, France 


birthplace of world-famous 


“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 


OUTSTANDING FOR ITS UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, TENSILE STRENGTH 


Trade ark 


The J. K. HOWIE Co. 
20 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
S. HOWES CO., Inc., 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Distributors 


H. C. PURVINE 
510 Shelby Building 
Bristol, Tenn. 


KIPP-KELLY, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Canada 
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opment a full-time job, for, make no 
mistake, it is going to be a full-time 
affair, and expensive at that. With 
the research association taking con- 
trol, we should have the development 
under one central authority, who will 
be in the position to call upon the 
best brains in the many professions 
likely to be called into consultation, 
and in this case the cost would be 
borne by the whole milling com- 
munity and the common interest 
would also be shared alike by all 
millers and milling engineers. 

The advent of the aero-conveyor- 
ized mill will eventually enable mill- 
ers to reduce their manufacturing 
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costs and so help them to balance . 


out the ever-increasing labor and so- 
cial charges imposed upon them — 


Milling. 


———BREAD THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 


WILLIAM I. ALLRED, 81, 
RETIRED MILLER, DIES 


VANCOUVER, WASH.—William I. 
Allred, 81, who retired about two 
years ago from the superintendency 
of the W. J. Jennison Co. mill at 
Appleton, Minn., died at his home 
Oct. 17, 

Mr. Allred began his milling career 
at 15 with the Snively Mill, Wathena, 


. For about 16 years Mr. Allred was 
superintendent for the Amber Mill- 
ing Co., Rush City, Minn., and served 
three terms as mayor of that city. 
He specialized in durum milling and 
reflowed several mills, including the 
H. H. King Milling Co. plant, Fari- 
bault, Minn., and assisted his son 
Anderson in rebuilding the Priority 
Mills plant in Minneapolis. He for- 
merly worked for the late Benjamin 
Sheffield in many mills in Minnesota 
and was a recognized authority in 
the specialized field of durum mill- 
ing in Minnesota. 

Mr. Allred is survived by his 
widow and his son. 
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6 minutes. 


50 ft. grain cars are tilted and unloaded in 


Thirty-five DAY “‘Dual-Clone” Dust Sep- 


Efficiency was the watchword — 
in plant layout and selection of 

equipment for this $2,000,000 

feed mill and grain elevator addition to the 

Burrus plant at Fort Worth, Texas. Pre- 

viously having furnished dust control sys- 

tems to Burrus, The DAY Company is proud 

to announce that they again were selected to 

provide complete dust control. . . this time 

for the extensive new addition. 

The DAY Company furnished and _ in- 
stalled dust control equipment throughout 8 
floors of the new feed mill. In addition, DAY 
provided complete dust control for the new 
one million bushel grain elevator, work- 
house, storage tunnel and gallery. 

A DAY Dust Control system also serves 
the unusually large car dumping unit where 


e "Dual-Clone” Dust Separators 
e “Autoclean” Dust Filters 


arators were included in the new DAY in- 
stallations together with fans, floor sweeps, 
suction hoods and piping. 


DAY DUST CONTROL SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERED FOR ALL SIZED PLANTS 


The dust control systems installed in the 
Burrus plant, one of the largest of its kind 
in the world, were engineered by The DAY 
Company to meet their specific needs. 

The dust control requirements of your 
plant...whether large or small... will 
receive the same careful attention. DAY will 
engineer and provide dust control systems 
to give maximum efficiency, dependability 
and economy. 

For engineering assistance and cost es- 
timates, Write-te-DAY. 


e Pneumatic Conveying Systems . 
e Bulk Storage Bins 

e Vacuum Type Bag Cleaners 
e Spouting and Leg Casings 
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The Need for 
Revision of U.S. 
Grain Standards 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article, pointing up the need for a 
revision in the U.S. grain standards 
to take into account insect infesta- 
tion in wheat, appeared in a recent 
issue of the Hook-Up, publication of 
the Millers National Federation. 


¥ ¥ 


T is now possible to look back- 
I’ ward and see quite clearly the 

evolutionary stages through 
which the milling industry has pro- 
gressed in its efforts to produce fiour 
having low insect-fragment count. At 
first it was generally believed that 
if the insect population inside the 


‘milling system could be reduced to 


near zero, the fragment count in 
finished flour would automatically 
approach zero. Paralleling the voal 
of fragment-free flour was, of course, 
a realization that flour should be 
milled in cleaner and cleaner mills. 
After a couple years or so of stren- 
uous effort and the éxpenditure of 
much money, insect infestation in 


’ flour mills showed a remarkable de- 


cline. But in those mills where insect- 
fragment determinations were 
tinely made it gradually became ap- 
parent that reduction in the insect 
census in the milling system did not 
result in a corresponding lowering 
of insect fragments in finished fiour. 
Attention therefore began to focus 
on the wheat being milled. Having 
gotten its own house in order, the 
milling industry is now in a strategic 
position to prove that insect infesta- 
tion in wheat is the prime cause of 
insect fragments in flour. 

It really is not necessary to fur- 
nish proof. The case against raw ma- 
terial is so self-evident now that one 
wonders why we did not recognize it 
some years ago. Entomologists have 
known all along that certain species 
of grain-infesting insects, namely, 
some of the weevils, spent the part 
of their life cycle from egg to adult 
sealed inside the wheat kernel. Re- 
cent studies have disclosed that sev- 
eral other species of insects may 
spend a part of their life cycle con- 
cealed in wheat kernels. 

At the present stage of his effort 
to produce insect-fragment-free flour, 
the miller is confronted with the 
problem of how to select raw material 
which will yield flour having low con- 
tent of insect matter. The existing 


_grain standards are very definitely 


inadequate. It is true that provision 
is made for a “weevily” notation on 
the inspection certificate. The grain 
inspector’s manual defines wecvily 
wheat in terms of the number of 
permissible live, visible insects. Nev- 
ertheless, millers. are practically 
unanimously agreed that this ‘orm 
of infestation is readily removab|° by 
the wheat cleaning system and t!:re- 
fore is not likely to find its way into 
flour in the form of fragments. Live 
insects, of course, are importan' in- 
sofar as they are the seed v ich 
eventually leads to infestation i: side 
the kernels. But as every miller 
knows, weevily wheat may be { mi- 
gated or subjected to some me‘ hod 
for removing the live insects. [he 
resulting wheat then gets a cicar 
grade and the unsuspecting pur«':25- 
er finds himself in possession of w! .°at 
which might contain a high perc: nt- 
age of hidden insect matter. 

The flour miller is the innocent 
victim of a scientific inconsistency. 
The microbiologist has develope 2 
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method to determine insect matter _ 


in flour, but whatever branch of sci- 
ence it is that should give us a rapid 
and simple test to measure the 
amount of insect substance inside 
wheat kernels has failed. The iodine 
and acid fusion staining methods pro- 
posed by Frankenfeld and Cotton 
constitute a rioteworthy contribution 
toward solution of the problem. How- 
ever, as the amount of data accumu- 
lates, it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that neither stain is suffi- 
ciently informative to merit a demand 
for its inclusion in the grain stand- 
ards. 

Failure of the grain standards te 
include some indication of the amount 
of insect contamination not plainly 
visible in wheat puts the wheat mill- 
er in a paradoxical position. He is 
caucht in the cross-firé of two gov- 
ernment agencies. On the one hand 
is the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture giving wheat a clean bill of 
health regardless of how badly con- 
taminated it may be with concealed 
insect matter. On the other Food 
and Drug Administration says in ef- 
fect. if you grind this wheat into 
flour your product may be seized. 
Foo: and Drug Administration says 
itis the food processor’s job to dem- 
onstrate to his supplier the necessity 
for preventing contamination in raw 
material destined to become human 
food. The miller wonders how he can 
do that unless the grain standards 
are changed so that the degree of 
insect contamination is reflected 
back to the farmer. 

In some sections of the country, 
rodent contamination in wheat is a 
serious problem. Here again the 
wheat miller is in a squeeze. Nowhere 
in the official grain standards or in 
the grain inspector’s manual is any 
recognition given to rodent contam- 
ination in wheat. A grain grading 
primer published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and revised in 
1948 makes offhand mention that 
rodent excreta. mixed in grain is an 
example of the sort of material that 
could cause grain to be classed as 
“Otherwise of distinctly low quality.” 
No instances where this authority has 
been exercised have come fo our at- 
tention. 

Food and Drug Administration offi- 
dials frown upon rodent contamina- 
tion in flour even more than upon 
contamination caused by insects. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture appears, 
however, to give little or no atten- 
tion to rat and mouse filth in wheat. 
In corn, the inspectors actually permit 
up to 0.2% of rodent excreta. 

The foregoing discussion all adds 
up to the fact that the miller is go- 


| ing to have a tough problem until 
| Sich time when the U.S. Department 


of Agriculture modifies the grain 
Sfading practices to take into ac- 
Count insect and rodent contamina- 
tion in wheat. The federation’s execu- 
tive committee recognizing this situ- 
ation wisely instructed the grain 
sfades committee to take whatever 
ation necessary to bring about suit- 
able changes in the grain grades. 
Modifications in grain standards are 
not quickly brought about. It might 
Mquire several years. Nevertheless 
itmust be encouraging to wheat mill- 
& to know that a start has been 


_. GRAIN FIRM SOLD 

SHEPHERD, MICH.—The Shep- 
herd Grain & Bean Co., which had 
been operated by Vern Keener for 
McLaughlin-Ward Co. of Jackson, 
owners, has been sold to Lawrence 
Durham. He was formerly with Whit- 
tinger Feed Mills at Concord, Mich. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 

TARKIO, MO.—A new grain ele- 
vator is being constructed here for 
the Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., with the work scheduled for late 
fall completion. The new structure 
will have a capacity of approximate- 
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ly 35,000 bu., and will be adjacent 
to the C. B. & Q. railroad tracks. 

Of wood and galvanized iron con- 
struction, the cribbed elevator will 


have new high speed equipment. The 
company plans to have a small of- 
fice building built near the elevator, 
moving from its present location. 


CHECKERBOARD 


MILLING WHEAT « COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


SINCE 1858 


— 
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OL best wame| 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. - WELLSBURG, W.VA. - MOBILE, ALA. 
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CANMORE 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
-- Grit Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS IT 1S BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


«© « « « ENGLAND 
LONDON OFFICE 


AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 
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HARVESTS MAY VARY 
BUT NOT OUR 


STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


As every miller knows, Mother Nature 
is fickle, particularly when it comes to 
enzymatic activity in the wheat berry. 
So when you are correcting that varia- 
tion, you must do it with a product of 
uniform dependability. You can rely on 
our Full Strength Malted Wheat Flour. 
It is the standard of quality for the mill- 
ing industry—backed by years of expe- 
rience and technical “know how.” 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA Com pa ny KANSAS 


Flour Exchange ‘The J. K. HOWIE CO. Minneapoiis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


“GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 
TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 


70 PINE STREET 


NEW 


YORK 5, N. Y. 


BICARBONATE SODA 


(FREE-FLOWING) 
Especially. prepared for the milling industry 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1846 
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Residual Sprays 


(Continued from page 1a) 


DDT is insoluble in water. There- 
fore emulsifiers were added to the 
DDT to cause it to stay in suspen- 
sion in the- water carrier but still 
not be dissolved in it. When this 
type of spray is applied, the water 
carries the DDT, to the surface, the 
water soaks into the sprayed surface 
leaving the insoluble DDT particles 
on the surface. The water emulsions 
leave very little noticeable residue. 
However, they cannot be used where 
water staining would be objection- 
able. 

The wettable powders act in much 
the same manner as the water emul- 
sions. The main difference being that 
the particles of DDT carried by the 
wettable powder are much larger 
and have the objectionable feature 
of leaving a noticeable white residue 
upon the treated surface. 

These formulations are superior to 
the oi] base type in this action, es- 
pecially on porous surfaces such as 
‘eoncrete or unfinished wood. 
~ However, a word of caution regard- 
ing DDT. Persistent spray residues 
are desirable in that they continue 
to be effective for some time but 
are of serious concern if they are 
toxic to warm-blooded animals. 


A great deal of work. has been ~ 


done by government agencies and 
private investigators on the toxicity 
of DDT to warm-blooded animals. 
While much more work must be 
done, it has been definitely estab- 
lished that it is a dangerous prod- 
uct to use where there is any possi- 
bility of its coming in contact with 
food products. The problem that is 
causing the greatest concern at this 
time is what effect will continued 
consumption of or long exposure to 
telatively small amounts of this in- 
Secticide have over long periods of 
time. 

Just for example, garden and field 

crops are treated with DDT. We eat 
a portion of both crops, and get a 
little DDT, which is stored in the 
fat. The field crop is fed to cattle. 
We eat the meat, get a little DDT; 
drink the milk, get a little DDT; 
eat the butter, get a little DDT. 
' Therefore, be very cautious in the 
use of DDT around food plants. It 
tan be used for spraying boxcars, 
provided the cars are lined with pa- 
per before loading. This practice is 
being used to a great extent in the 
milling industry today, to give bakers 
added protection upon arrival of the 
flour at their plants. In most cases 
the wettable powder is being used to 
Spray the cars, since it gives a much 
better protection, as Dr. R. T. Cot- 
ton has already pointed out. The con- 
centrations being used vary from 2 
to 5%. The car is thoroughly sprayed, 
allowed to dry, and then lined with 
heavy car lining paper, which serves 
&@ multiple purpose—that of protect- 
ing the flour bags from the ‘rough 
Surfaces of the car, protecting the 
bags from coming in contact with 
the sprayed surface, and the paper 
itself acts somewhat as a barrier to 
Prevent insects from coming out of 
Cracks onto the bagged products. 

DDT may also be used in base- 
Ments, and on walls within the plant 
Where there is no danger of its com- 
ing in contact with the food products. 

In applying a DDT type insecti- 
tide, regardless of whether it is oil 

, water emulsion or the wettable 
Powder, it should be applied in a 
foarse mist spray, or, if preferred, 
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faces. It should never be fogged in 
places such as mills or other food 


plants. The important point to re- - 


member in applying any residual type 
spray is that a sufficient amount of 
the material must be applied to sur- 
faces where the insects are, or are 
likely to travel over. The use of 
DDT bombs or other aerosol type dis- 
penser is a very expensive and in- 
efficient method of treating for in- 
sects such as roaches, moths, water- 
bugs, flour beetles, silverfish, etc., 
since the majority of the insecticide 
is dissipated and does not lay down 
an effective residual deposit. 


The use of the common five-gallon 


is the most satisfactory. In case the 
wettable powder form of an insecti- 
cide is used, be sure to use a knap- 
sack type sprayer, and not the ordi- 
nary compressed air sprayer, since 
the inert carrier in this material will 
cause clogging. The knapsack spray- 
er has been used satisfactorily ‘since 
it has a small built-in agitator which 
keeps the material in suspension, and 
an adjustable nozzle not unlike a 
common garden hose. 


Chlordane 


Chlordane is another of the chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons which showed 
great promise as a residual insecti- 
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cide. It has about the same killing 
power of DDT but acts somewhat 
more rapidly. This is probably due 
to the fact that Chlordane has a 
fumigant action. Vapors are slowly 
evolved from a treated surface and 
will kill insects close to the surface 
but not necessarily touching it. As 
Dr. Cotton has pointed out, a Chlor- 
dane treated surface will not kill 
for periods much longer than two 
or three months. The reason for this 
short residual period is no doubt due 
to the fact that this fumigant ac- 
tion causes a dissipation of the chlor- 
dane more rapidly than DDT. 

It has been demonstrated that 
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Chlordane will kill a much wider 
range of insects than will DDT. But 
like DDT it has a definite toxicity 
to warm-blooded animals. Tests have 
been carried out which show that 
like DDT, Chlordane is accumulated 
in the body, particularly in the liver. 
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upon test animals until they are 
starved and their bodies start using 
materials stored in the liver, at which 


_ time death frequently results. Chlor- 


dane may be used as a residual spray 
with good results, especially against 
roaches and water bugs. When ap- 


same precautions, as when using 
DDT. Avoid contamination of food- 
stuffs. Chlordane is marketed in the 
same form as DDT—Oil base, water 
emulsions and wettable powder. 


DDD 
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which it is very closely related, al- 
though it is not as effective. 


Toxaphene 
Toxaphene, or the chlorinated cam- 


phenes, is one-of the newer residuals. 
The majority of work with it has 


DDD acts very much like DDT to een on crops and it is yet more or 
less in the experimental stage. It 


seems to be somewhat less effective 
than DDT. 


Benzene Hexachloride 

This residual insecticide cannot be 
considered for use in or around food 
plants, due to the highly disagree- 
able odor of the material. A great 
deal of effort is being made to re- 
move the odor but as yet no great 
progress has been made. 


The Pyrenones 

The pyrenones are the newest of 
the residual insecticides and, unlike 
any of the aforementioned products, 
are non-toxic to warm-blooded ani- 
mals. They also have a definite resi- 
dual action. 

The pyrenones. are composed of 
piperonyl butoxide and pyrethrins ex- 
tracted from the tropical pyrethrum 
flower which has been known for 
many years to tremendous 
knock-down power. 

Numerous toxilogical tests have 
been made to detemiine the effect 
of the pyrenones upon warm-blooded 
animals. Doses of undiluted piperony] 
butoxide were fed to rats, rabbits, 
dogs and other laboratory animals 
with no serious effect except in ex- 
tremely large doses. It would take 
the equivalent of 1% qt. of undiluted 
piperonyl butoxide to kill a 160-\b. 
man, assuming of course that men 
are susceptible to the same degree 
as rats. 

In order to determine the chronic 
skin toxicity, various combinations, 
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DIABLEND Quality 
MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 


‘It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake 
consistently to your established standards. But 
improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 


methods. 


We will provide samples for experimental work 
in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 
samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you 
of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- 
mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- 
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For Insect-Free 


This battery of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Machines protects flour streams 


Control 
Flour Streams 


Mill-wide installations of “ENTOLETER” Centrifugal Ma- _ to its quality and reputation. Gov- 
chines are a most effective solution to the problem of mill | ernment authorities report that — 
sanitation. The “ENTOLETER” system of insect control © ONE flour beetle excretes 5525 


assures a complete and continuous kill, protects raw ma- 
terials, material before and after storage, and finished 
products before packaging. The threat of insect multipli- 


pellets in developing from egg to adult—approximately 
200 to 300 pellets daily. It isn't surprising that your cus- 
tomers prefer products that have “ENTOLETER” protection. 


cation is eliminated; flour, meal and other milled products 
are protected from adulteration by insect excretia. In 
addition to these services, the “ENTOLETER” action is an 
excellent means of blending flours, mixing compounds, 
and improving vitamin distribution. 


REMEMBER —« batch of flour or a finished product does 
not have to be heavily infested to endanger product § 


purity. One live insect or egg in your product is a threat 4 Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous . 
Insect Control System. 


N TOLETE R 


Foreign Distributors 
He:.ry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, England 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 


NTRIFUGAL MACHINES 


CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 
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including the raw. materials, base 
oils and finished sprays were applied 
to the normal and slightly abraded 
skin of rabbits. The material applied 
in the emulsion forms showed no 
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irritation at all, while those mate- 
rials applied in oil solution showed 
no more irritation than the base 


oil itself. 


These same materials were injected 


CLEANER SEPARATIONS 


Write for Further Details. Wo Obligation. 


NOR-VELL 


GYRATORY SCREEN for 


LARGER CAPACITY 


NOR-VELL, Inc. 


FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


into the subcutaneous tissue of rats 
at dosages ranging from .1 to 15 ml 
per kilogram body weight; at the end 
of four weeks there was no evidence 
of swelling around the lymph nodes 
and all animals made substantial 
gains during that period. Evidences 
of gross pathology were amazingly 
absent. 

Food processing plants now have 
an insecticide which can be used 
freely under any circumstances with- 
out fear of toxilogical hazards. It is 
adaptable wherever food is handled, 
canning plants, bakeries, flour mills, 
dairies, or in the home. 

The pyrenones are effective against 
roaches, cheese skippers and mites, 
fleas, fruit flies, gnats, silverfish, flour 
beetles and many other insects com- 
monly found around food processing 
plants. 


Eliminate Guesswork in Setting Rolls 


GENERAL 


-ROTOMATIC SIFTER 
Dimensions 12” x 24” x 14” 
Weight with motor 65 lbs. 


Six removable interchangeable sieves 
(5 cloth, 1 blank) 


proves 


with the 
ROTOMATIC 


EXPERIMENTAL 
SIFTER 


ESIGNED to meet the need for a. 

small, portable type gyratory sifter 
to be used in setting your rolls for a 
fixed and determined extraction. It 
your extraction scientifically. 
The Rotomatic is motor driven and can 
be plugged into any light socket. The au- 
tomatic stop feature permits each test 
being made for exactly the same time 
period from a few seconds up to five or 
ten minutes as desired. 


MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2021 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Kansas City 10, Mo 


. © Grand 2454 
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In the bakeries and candy plants, 
you have another troublesome insect 
to contend with, the Indian meal 
moth, sometimes known as the choco- 
late moth, which is a very destruc- 
tive insect. It has been difficult to 
contend with because the toxicity of 
other insecticides has not permitted 
their free use. 


.The pyrenones are available in al- 

most any form, as are the other 
residuals. However, for use around 
mills and. similar food processing 
plants, the water emulsion is rec- 
ommended, with the possible excep- 
tion of those places where water 
staining would be objectionable; then 
the non-staining oil base spray should 
be used. These forms leave no visi- 
ble residue, and depending upon the 
type of surface and its exposure will 
kill insects from one to 18 months. 

The problem of infestation within 
the machinery in the mill is 
greatly simplified, since by using the 
pyrenones, the entire inside and out- 
side of the machines may be treated 
with a residual material without fear 
of toxic residues. 

In applying this material, the best 
method is to apply with a sprayer 
having a nozzle ejecting a flat fan 
shaped stream. Apply as a coarse 
mist at the rate of one gallon per 
1,000 sq. ft., paying particular at- 
tention to places where the insects 
appear, around baseboards, corners, 
cracks, around plumbing. 

It should be noted that the resi- 
dual properties of. the pyrenones are 
not quite equal to those of DDT and 
Chlordane, but by varying the con- 
centrations of the spray. used and 
by several applications a very effec- 
tive residual deposit can be laid down. 


———-BREAD THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE BURNS 

SPANGLE, WASH.—A Boyd-Con- 
lee Co. grain and machinery: storage 
warehouse here was damaged by fire 
recently with the loss estimated at 
$40,000. Baled hay, sacked grain and 
machinery were lost. 


——SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


INCREASE CAPACITY 

BOVINA, TEXAS—The Sherley 
Grain Co., Bovina, is building four 
additional concrete and steel tanks 
with storage capacity of 350,000 bu. 
at the site of its elevator. Total 
capacity of the elevator when work 
is completed will be 875,000 bu. 


Minneapolis 


WE AREN’T AS SMART AS PEOPLE THINK 


“Gosh! You fellows must know an awful lot to be able to look at everything and put a value 
on it.” Our appraisal engineers often hear such a remark, or the question: “How do you fellows 
get your figures—out of the air?” 


Our appraisal experts do neither of these things! They do not pretend to know any definite 
price. But they do know how to assemble and classify into a definite and workable form all 
the necessary information. . 


The skill of appraising is not a case of knowing prices at sight but of knowing how to get the 
proper information and put it together so that anybody can understand it. 


We would like to schedule your appraisal as soon as requested. Write today! 


Appraisal Service Company 


Minnesota 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Lift Production, Lower Costs 


with Rugged Elevator Belts. 


MADE FAMOUS BWH ROTOCURE PROCESS 


ROTOCURE is the name of the 
exclusive BWH process of curing 


‘belts in rotary presses instead of 


flat presses. 


As described above, BWH 
ROTOCURE continuous vulcaniza- 
tion eliminates overlaps common to 
flat press curing. Tests prove such 
overlaps may reduce flex life as 
much as 40%. The BWH process 
also eliminates distortion which oc- 
curs at press ends in flat press cur- 
ing, maintains constant uniform 
stretch control, and make covers 
uniformly abrasion-resistant. 


Here’s a typical example of the 
service records ROTOCURED 
Belts have piled up: 


The operator of a big grain ele- 
vator needed leg belts to elevate 
wheat at the rate of 50,000 bushels 
an hour. A 367-ft. BWH Damascus 
Belt was installed, with 1468 buck- 
ets attached. Belt speed was ap- 
proximately 864 F.P.M. Scale tests 
proved this belt not only lived up 
to service specifications, but far ex- 
ceeded them. So it’s no wonder a 
duplicate was ordered when replace- 
ment was eventually necessary. 


Another Quality Product of 


VEN 


DEPENDABLE RUGGEDNESS 


This is the exclusiv 

ROTOCURE of ae 
tinuous vulcanization. It does 
away with the 30 to 40 foot 
overlaps occurring in old- 
fashioned flat press curing 
possibility of 

lonal weakn 
y such overcuring. 


That’s the kind of service all © 
industry has learned to count on 
from BWH industrial rubber goods. 
For low unit handling costs, longer 
service and greater over-all econ- 
omy, it will pay you to investigate 
BWH ROTOCURED Belts on your 
next installation. 


HAVE YOU A JOB WKERE STAMINA COUNTS? 
CONSULT 
LEIGHTON STEERE 
BELTING SUPPLY COMPANY 
324-328 NORTH FIRST STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
NESTOR 1271 — ATLANTIC 1281 
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NEW SCALPERATOR 


Machine Improvements 
Add to Efficiency 


In line with its policy of 
making improvements in its 
equipment wherever and when- 
ever possible, the Hart-Carter 
Company announces several 
changes in the design and con- 
struction of the Carter Scalp- 
erator. 


Although the improvements 
are in the form of refinements 
rather than basic changes, they 
contribute materially to great- 
er efficiency and convenience. 
New sanitation features have 
been added. 


All construction features are 
described in a recently pub- 
lished catalog folder. 


of 


Tei ni 


A Great Machine... 


NOW-GREATER THAN 


Always a leader among receiving machines descriptions along with operating and installa- 
for grain elevators, the Carter Scalperator has tion data will be found in a new 8-page catalog 
IMPORTANT been still further improved to make it a more 

of equipment. It (1) rough scalps any kind of 

goes to stor- 
over a period of years age; (3) for cool- 
and have been carefully tested before being ing; (4) scalps and aspirates grain ahead of 


Features the use of Mechani- 
sealed ball bearings. 


New adjustable feed hopper 
bottom, provides steeper angle 
for grain line feed control 
where needed. 


HART-CARTER CO. 
; 680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. ' 


Please send your new Scalperator folder giving full details about the 


New design of seal gate which new Scalperator. 


passes grain to aspiration. 


Drop bottom cleanout door 
on the settlings chamber dis- 
charge conveyor. 


New non-clogging rack and 
pinion construction of feed 
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SOMETHING NEW IN BREAD 


AKER’S bread long has been under criticism, 

some of it unjustified but much of it war- 
ranted, because ft did not meet fully the con- 
sumer’s ideal. Some of the criticism was aimed 
at a nutritional requirement which has been 
almost completely met by vitamin and mineral 
enrichment. But a more persistent fault was 
seen or imagined by those who missed the flavor 
of the loaf mother made and who mourned the 
absence of that divine aroma which ennobles 
bread freshly baked and still hot from the 
oven. 

Research and experiment have been unremit- 
ting in attempts to bring enough of new bread’s 
freshness to the table to satisfy the baker’s 
sometimes over-sentimental but always earnest 
customer, yet all the many ingenious devices 
for combating staleness have failed to meet the 
main problem. In consequence, bread has found 
itself progressively more vulnerable to the com- 
petition of other foods, Advertising and promotion 
may have arrested the downward curve of per 
capita consumption but not even the joint effort 
of the industry has definitely turned it upward. 

Something new was needed — not another 
specialty, not a new ingredient, not an extra 
service or a more attractive package. The some- 
thing had to be, simply, the baker’s best product 
made available to the-customer while it was at 
its best in flavor. That meant literally oven-fresh 
bread, filling the house with its baking aroma 
and—warm enough to melt butter and to melt 
in the mouth—appeasing an appetite and a desire 
as old as the memory of bread-eating man._ 

We do not know and cannot predict whether 
the something new is realized by the gift of an 
idea that has just been made to the baking 
industry by General Mills—the Brown ’n Serve 
loaf that is to be the joint product of baker and 
housewife. But certainly it must be counted the 
longest step that has ever been taken in that 
direction. The possibilities seem limitless, and 
certainly may go far beyond the promise of the 
original device. These possibilities can be realized 
by an alert, intelligent industry capable of look- 
ing beyond the moment's opportunity to cash in 
Upon the fruits of a new specialty and of con- 
Verting it into a lasting and rightful conquest for 
the Staff of Life. 

General Mills is to be complimented for its 
industrial statesmanship in finding the way and 
for its generosity in keeping that road to oppor- 
tunity open to all. We shall expect to compli- 
ment the industry in due time for an achievement 
worthy of the gift. ; 


OLD DAD FETCHIT IS IMMORTAL 


OME folks never die. They don’t even grow — 


older. Dad Fetchit is one of them. For more 
than three decades his pithy and prickly views 
Upon what goes on in the world and most par- 
ticularly on what goes on in the world of flour 
Milling, have appeared regularly or irregularly 
Upon the pages of this journal. Yet, judging from 
the thumbnail portraits which so aptly assist in 
bringing to us the essence of his personality, he 
seems outwardly unchanged by the passage of 
Years. So, too, do his philosophies. He has 
Marched with his times in such matters as con- 
Verting the Fish River Roller Mills to modern 
Processes (though it is just possible that he 
has not yet practically reconciled himself to. the 
“vittymins”). But there has been no compromise 
in the opinions he believes a good man and a 
Z00d miller should hold. His ideas and ideals are 
Simple, homespun and rock solid—as enduring as 
the Missouri hills through which we may sup- 
Pose the Fish River flows. 

The secret of Old Dad’s immortality, we sus- 


pect, is that his thoughts are fundamentally those 
of all right-thinking millers. He is, in his ethics, 
what all millers would be, and he does what all 
millers would do—if they thought they could. 

Dad has had the good fortune to be recorded 
by a good reporter. Robert E. Sterling, who 
recently retired as editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, understood him perfectly. His views were 
Mr. Sterling’s views—and vice versa. The words 
and expressions were Mr. Fetchit’s, but they 
could be put in print only through the rare talent 
of a writer capable of adopting a salty and unique 
vernacular and reflecting by means of it a deep 
understanding of a way of life and a manner of 
thought alien to his own experience. Old Dad 


has lost this interpreter, but he will speak through. 


other voices. Being immortal, he will continue to 
be heard, in new utterances or old. Unchanged, 
and without need of change, his philosophies will 
come back to us out of the years, repeating in 
original text—whenever the occasion is appro- 
priate—what is old and at the same time ever 
new. 

One of the new voices speaks in this issue on 
the “Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” page, where 
the colorful creek miller’s reflections will custo- 
marily be found. It is possible that some of the 
followers of Old Dad Fetchit—and they are many, 
as is evident from expressions of anxiety about his 
fate—will fancy they can detect changes in the 
style of the reporting. They will have difficulty, 
however, in discerning any change in philosophy. 
And they can rest assured, in all events, that a 
warm old friend is still with them in spirit, un- 
diminished in anything essential. 


A constituent of Sen. Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan has dug up these statistics (he calls 
them “boxcar” figures) apropos of President Tru- 
man’s welfare state deficit spending program. 

1. If everyone in the United States cashed in 
all of his life-insurance policies, the total would 
amount to $44,000,000,000. This would not be 
enough money to run the government for one year. 

2. If every urban home owner in this country 
sold his home, the total would amount to $30,000,- 
000,000. That’s just enough to run the govern- 
ment for eight months. 

3. If every farmer in this country sold his 
farm, farm equipment, and livestock, the total 


would amount to $25,000,000,000. The government- 


could not run for seven months on that amount 
of money. 

4. If every industry converted its net working 
capital into cash, the total would amount to 
$39,000,000,000. That's hardly enough to run the 
government for 11 months. 


CRADLE-TO-GRAVE ECONOMY 
ONTROLS on the wheat and flour trade are 
gradually being lifted in many European 

countries as a result of the greater supplies 
now available from the new harvest. The only 
country currently out of step with the new 
trend in European economy is Britain, where So- 
cialist ministers still keep a tight grip on trade 
and mercantile activity. While bread and flour 
are not rationed as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, the distribution of imported and home 


produced flour is restricted to the amounts cir- 
culating a year ago. Traders are thus prevented 
from exercising their natural enterprise while the 
inefficient prosper at the expense of the efficient. 

As a result of all this the peoples of countries 
formerly involved in war against the allies appear 
to be in a better position than those dwelling in 
the planned paradise which is Britain today. - 
Nursed from the cradle to the grave; the British 
bread eater has to consume, by government 
order, bread made from flour of 85% extraction. 
It is with exclamations of disgust that some read 
of the progress made in other countries. The 
former enemy country of Hungary saw the last of 
bread rationing restrictions Sept. 1, while Austria, 
the unwilling supporter of Nazi Germany, ended 
the rationing of black bread and some cereals 
Sept. 12. France, although the quality of her 
bread leaves something to be desired because of 
the admixture of rye in the grist, is making every 
effort to improve supplies by importing U.S. flour. 

Britain sees no prospect of relief in the near 
future. The harvest was disappointing because 
of the lower acreage sown to wheat, and the 
people are still committed to conditions of 
austerity. They are still committed, too, to 
Socialism. Perhaps it is comforting for them to 
know that, as one wit puts it, the government 
will pay for the early funeral brought about by 
eating poor quality bread. 


THE WELFARE GOVERNMENT 
TREND 


DDRESSING a convocation of university 

students not long ago, Dean W. Mallott, 
Chancellor of the University of Kansas, deplored 
the “Me, Too” tendency of the American people, 
which has lulled the general run of the electorate 
by soothing dispensations. One adult out of every 
six receives regular money payments from Wash- 
ington, for example, and one person out of every 
nine is gainfully employed on some government 
payroll. Too many people are turning to the 
government for everything. 

Chancellor Mallott makes a point when he says 
that if one protests that the people lean too much 
on government, he is likely to be dismissed as a 
dark reactionary. He is asked if he would deny 
benefits to the disabled veterans, or if he would 
abolish unemployment insurance. Does he believe 
that the government has no responsibility for the 
welfare of its citizens? The questions are accusa- 
tive, but they miss the point entirely. The point is 
that greater abundance and prosperity cannot 
come to the people from the public treasury. It 
is the people themselves who must create the 
great mass of goods and services which determine 
their material well being. There is no sort of 
magic at Washington which can compensate them 
for their failures to produce. 

Chancellor Mallott fears the increasing disposi- 
tion to depend on government for the good things 
of life which only a productive people can create, 
and he points out that a nation never yet has 
enriched itself through such dependence, and so 
long as economic laws operate it never will. 

Complacency is the principal enemy of de- 
mocracy. There are sincere differences of opinion 


' as to what role government should take in the 


lives of the people, but there must be a realiza- 
tion that government is a reflection of the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward it. If the attitude is com- 
placent, or thoughtless, or not expressed, others 
who work for change will make their ideas dom- 
inant. The business man or other citizen who 
sees danger in our political trends should express 
himself. He has no other effective defense against 
the continuing encroachments on his own freedom 
and economic or political beliefs. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 


TORONTO—Discussions now un- 
der way between the department of 
health and Canadian baking industry 
officials are scheduled to mean stand- 
ardization of bread across Canada 
within two months. New regulations 
are expécted to provide for such 
things as 25% raisins by weight in 
a raisin loaf, 6% milk by weight of 
flour in a milk loaf; other require- 
ments will make it compulsory for 
all bakers to live up to quality stand- 
ards in whole wheat and various 
types of white bread. The new legis- 
lation is expected to raise bread 
standards in many provinces. The 
only bread standards now in On- 
tario, according to provincial health 
officials, concern minimum weights 
and inspection of scales under the 
Ontario Bread Sales Act. 

Still under discussion are new vita- 
min standards. Some bakers are now 
putting out bread made with “Cana- 
da-approved” flour. However, discus- 
sions with Canadian milling associa- 
tions are expected to be held before 
any decision is made on types of 
flour which involve least loss of na- 
tural vitamins. 

The bleaching of flour with Agene 
has been banned by federal legisla- 
tion this year. The new legislation is 
expected to limit the addition of 
other chemicals. 


WHEAT POOL 
QUESTION 


To meet the situation arising from 
the four year wheat contract with 
the U.K. the Canadian government 
through the wheat board, created 
a five-year pool in which prices re- 
ceived from deliveries from the 1945- 
49 crops were averaged. To date 
farmers have received payment on 
the basis of $1.75 a bu. basis No. 1 
northern at the terminal for all 
wheat deliveries. It is expected a fur- 
ther small payment may be made. 

Farmers in western Canada are 
wondering what will happen when 
the U.K.-Canadian agreement and the 
five-year pool ends. It is possible but 
not probable that another long term 
agreement may be made to dispose 
of surplus Canadian wheat to Great 
Britain. The International Wheat 
Agreement is now in effect, and, 
while Canada’s annual quota is 203,- 
069,635 bu. many of the signatory 
countries haven’t dollars to pay for 
their allotments. ECA has been al- 
lowing payment for Canadian wheat 
exports to Great Britain, but observ- 
ers say it is dangerous to expect that 
this can continue and some other 
plan will have to be worked out. 


WHEAT BOARD 
SHIPPING LOSS 


In a return tabled in the House 
of Commons in Ottawa early last 
week, the Canadian Wheat Board 
suffered a loss of $36,198 during the 
10 crop years from 1939 to 1948 in- 
clusive by shipping grain through 
Manitoba’s seaport, Churchill. Dur- 
ing that time the board saved $137,- 
084 on freight rates, but had to pay 
out $173,282 in the form of diversion 
charges to country elevators. These 
charges are made to compensate an 
elevator company for not being able 
to handle the wheat at its lakehead 
terminal. 

The return also indicated that the 
board paid out an additional total 


By A. H. Bailey 


of more than $10 million in freight 
rates through moving wheat east 
rather than through Vancouver dur- 
ing the war years from 1939 to 1944. 
Only a small quantity of wheat could 
be exported through Pacific ports 
during that time. 

From 1945 to 1948 the board also 
paid an additional cost of $1,594,264 
for shipments east of the Vancouver 
area, but all but $128,523 of this 
was recovered through board sales 
abroad. 


CANADA’S OUTLOOK 
FOR WHEAT SALES 


The Bank of Nova Scotia says in 
its current monthly review that the 
outlook for Canadian wheat sales 
abroad is beclouded by two factors, 
the high level of wheat production 
in the U.S. and the efforts of over- 
seas countries to enlarge their do- 
mestic production. Under the pres- 
sure of the dollar shortage the coun- 
tries of western Europe, including 
Britain, are striving to grow more 
wheat with considerable success but 
at a heavy cost in subsidies. 

At the same time wheat production 
in the U.S. has been running more 
than 50% in excess of the output of 
the twenties and thirties. The expan- 
sion in U.S. exports is even more 
striking. In recent years the U.S. 
has accounted for more than half 
the total wheat shipped by the four 
major exporters, compared with 
about a quarter in the late twenties 
and less than 8% in 1934-39. Under 
present circumstances when Euro- 
pean wheat purchases in the U.S. are 


financed largely. by ECA funds, Can- 
ada has great difficulty in selling to 


some of her traditional markets. The 


recent authorization of $175 million 
for British purchases of Canadian 
wheat will certainly help the financ- 
ing problem for this year at least. 

In view of the uncertainty about 
export markets, the review says, it 
is fortunate that the Canadian home 
market is larger than before the war. 
The population, not including New- 
foundland, is 17% larger than in 
1939. Also the high level of employ- 
ment and income have given Cana- 
dians a better diet than in prewar 
years. Despite this, Canada remains 
dependent on overseas markets for 
the sale of such products as wheat, 
bacon, apples and tobacco. Because 
of this and because the future of the 
British contracts is in doubt, the 
shaping of agricultural policy be- 
comes a live issue. 


BAKING INDUSTRY 
REVIEWED 


In its yearly review on the Ca- 
nadian baking industry, the Finan- 
cial Post says that the period of 
high demand continues as does the 
trend of slowly rising costs. Cost of 
flour has come down somewhat and 
all raw materials are in plentiful 
supply. Labor, however, continues to 
press for higher wages and shorter 
hours. There is increasing pressure 
for the five-day week in the baking 
business. Earnings generally have im- 
proved somewhat from last year’s 
low and at the moment present a 
more stable picture. 


Grain Farmers With 
Low Yields to Get 
$17 Million in Aid 


TORONTO — Approximately $17 
million will be paid out to prairie 
grain producers~ with low yields in 
the 1949 crop year, according to an 
estimate made by R. F. McGregor, 
Regina, director of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. The bulk of the total 
will zo to Saskatchewan, where an 
estimated 45,000 farmers will be 
eligible for benefits. 

In Alberta 25,000 farmers will 
probably receive PFAA payments, 
but in Manitoba it is expected that 
only 1,000 farmers will benefit. 

_ A complete crop failure entitles a 
farmer to a maximum of $500 where 
such condition prevails over an en- 
tire township. In townships where 


_ the average wheat yield is 4 bu. or. 


less to the acre, the farmer gets 
$2.50 an acre, the maximum being 
$500. Where yield is 8 bu. or less to 
the acre, payment is $1.50 an acre 
with a maximum of $300. 

The assistance act is financed by 
a 1% levy on all deliveries of wheat, 
oats, barley and rye. This levy has 
never been able to pay for the an- 
nual requirements of the act, and the 
balance has been made up from the 
federal treasury. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


PROFIT REPORTED 


MONTREAL—United Grain Grow- 
ers, Ltd, has reported a net profit 
of $518,710, equal to $2.77 a class A 
share for the fiscal year ended July 
31, 1949, compared with $287,370 or 
$1.74 a share in the previous year. 


Plans Made to Hike 
Production of Rice, 
Corn and Wheat 


LONDON — The Overseas Terri- 
tories Committee, a body set up by 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation in 1948, has pub- 
lished an interim report on the 
means to be adopted for the in- 
creased domestic production of rice, 
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corn and wheat in those foreign ter- 
ritories controlled by countries ‘par- 
ticipating in American aid under the 
auspices of the European Cooperation 
Administration. Representatives of 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
Portugal and the U.K. are serving on 
the committee. 

The committee has pointed out 
that’ in the absence of rice, which is 
the staple food of many of the coun- 
tries reviewed, other cereals must be 
imported. Thus, if adequate supplies 
of rice could be produced, large sup- 
plies of coarse grains sent to the 
Far East as human food could be 
freed for- animal feed purposes, with 
the result that supplies of domesti- 
cally produced meat and animal fats 
could be increased and purchases 
from dollar sources reduced. 

Before the war, the committee re- 
ports, large exportable surpluses of 
rice wefe produced in Indo-China. 
Rice was also widely grown for local 
consumption in other territories. 
Since the liberation and as a ‘result 
of the war, supplies from Indo-China 
and Burma have fallen off seriously. 

In view of the continuing world 
shortage of rice, a system of inter- 
national allocation, created during 
the war, is still in existence, and in 
order to assist the Far Eastern ter- 
ritories, imports of rice into Europe 
have been severely restricted. The 
committee warns that the rice eat- 
ing populations are growing rapidly 
and even assuming that Burma could 
quickly restore her prewar level of 
exports, demand would greatly re- 
main in excess of supply. _ 

It is hoped that by 1952-53 exports 
from Indo-China will be almost up 
to prewar level, while action is being 
taken in Indonesia to increase the area 
under paddy. In British territories ev- 
ery encouragement is being given to 
rice cultivation. 

Action also is being taken to en- 
courage cultivation of corn in both 
French and Portuguese overseas ter- 
ritories, and it is hoped that by 1952- 
53 prewar levels of export will have 
been reached. 

The committee also reported that 
North Africa, which is traditionally 
a wheat exporter, had become an 
importer because of a decrease in 
the acreage sown to wheat and the 
continuing expansion of the popula- 
tion. It was expected that self suf- 
ficiency would be achieved by an in- 
crease in the area under cultivation 
and greater use of tractors and heavy 
agricultural machinery. 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 


LONDON — When John Strachey, 
British minister of food, forecast a 
reduction in the purchase of Cana- 
dian wheat and flour on the termina- 
tion of the current Anglo-Canadian 
wheat agreement he added, “We 
would like to go on buying wheat 
from them but we cannot buy with 
dollars we have not got. A better 
way would be to increase our sales 
to dollar areas instead of decreasing 
our dollar purchases, and devalua- 
tion has given us that chance.” 

Traders are in general agreement 
with this expression of elementary 
economic theory. Many British manu- 
facturing concerns are anxious to in- 
crease their sales to North America 
in order that food supplies can be 
safeguarded. While the heads of firms 
and their workers should need no 
incentive to increase the country’s 
earnings of scarce currency at a time 
of economic crisis, it is a frailty of 


By George E. Swarbreek 


human nature that they must have 
some tangible reward for their ef- 
forts. Yet after Sir Stafford Cripps 
had announced the devaluation of ‘he 
pound sterling as a cure-all (or 
Britain’s economic ills, he prom) tly 
stepped up the profits tax paid by 
large firms from 25% to 30%. Tiat, 
observers considered, was a poor in- 
centive for extra effort. Similerly, 
high income tax rates on overtime 
rates of pay are applied indiscrim- 
inately to all workers whether they 
are engaged on production for do!!ar 
countries or not. 

If the socialist government wis!es 
to increase its dollar earnings in 0r- 
der to achieve the result desired by 
Mr. Strachey, some study should be 
given to the steps taken in 01er 
European countries to achieve ‘his 
object. In France exporters are 4l- 
lowed to keep for themselves 10% 
of all foreign currency which they 
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earn for their country. With this 
money they are allowed to pay the 
expenses of their salesmen abroad, 
commissions to foreign agents and 
advertising expenses. They may also 
use the balance to buy needful raw 
materials. The same compensation is 
allowed exporters in the Netherlands 
while western Germany and Italy 
have adopted sirhilar incentive meth- 
ods to encourage private enterprise. 

Not so in Britain. The minimum 
of dollars is allgwed business men 
seeking orders in North America. 
Advertising allowances are cut like- 
wise. Unless some incentive is speed- 
ily awarded to dollar earners, there 
will be no currency to pay for Cana- 
dian wheat and flour. And the cuts 
foreshadowed by Mr. Strachey will 
have to take place. 


BRITISH BAKERS 
IN TROUBLE 


- Present conditions spell trouble for 
British bakers. Many have given up 
delivering bread to customers be- 
cause it is an unprofitable business. 
Output has been reduced accordingly 
and some traders are even drawing 
supplies from the big plant bakeries. 
This will strengthen the larger firms 
and may lead eventually to the con- 
centration of business in the hands 
of the big operators. One reason ad- 
vanced by the small men for their 
retrenchment is the failure of the 
Ministry of Food to take into ac- 
count more than three deliveries a 
week when assessing the amount of 
Subsidy payable in respect of flour 


The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 


* LIGHT * MEDIUM *DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. | 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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used for bread. One trade authority 
has criticized this attitude because 
it is felt that delivery costs should 
not be a charge on public funds but 
should be paid direct by those cus- 
tomers benefiting from delivery 
service. This solution the govern- 
ment refuses to authorize. Some bak- 
ers in London are also experiencing 


trouble with local government author- . 


ities, whose officials are demanding 
the closure of underground bakeries. 
The bakers consider that the coun- 
try’s present economic position does 
not warrant the expepditure of cap- 
ital on new premises and that pro- 
posals for closing their bakeshops 
should in consequence be left in abey- 
ance. 


BRITISH FLOUR 
CONSUMPTION 


British members of Parliament 
have been told that in the year end- 
ed June 30, 1949, the per capita con- 
sumption of flour in the United King- 
dom was 232 lb. Home milled flour, 
which contains an admixture of im- 
ported flour now costs the bakers 
$7.28 sack of 280 lb. The government 
subsidizes flour for bread produc- 
tion at a total annual cost of more 
than $255 million. Many trade ob- 
servers consider that the price of 
bread could reasonably be raised in 


_ order to reduce this figure. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
AT 194,911,482 BU. IN ’49 


TORONTO—Lake shipments of all 
grains from the head of the lakes 
for the period from opening of navi- 
gation to Oct. 20, 1949, totaled 194,- 
911,482 bu. compared with 131,249,270 
bu. in the same period a year ago. 
Wheat accounted for 129,366,969 bu. 
of the grain shipped this year. 


Cable Address: Parrheim 
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Flour ° 
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Because the Super-Concrete Staves lay up 
readily, Neff & Fry Storage Bins are erect- 
ed fast; i.e., in a comparatively short time. 

The staves interlock together firmly. 
The tiers are securely bound with heavy 
galvanized steel rings. The materials are 
enduring. So Neff & Fry Bins stand fast; 
ie., ruggedly, for a long time. 

Experience over a period of almost 30 years 
proves that Neff & Fry Super-Concrete Stave 
Storage Bins serve from one generation to the 
next with virtually no upkeep cost. Many of the 
leading manufacturing, processing, mining, 
quarrying, distributing, and transportation com- 
panies of the country will testify that this is true. 

We'll gladly give you the evidence. Get it be- 
fore you contract for storage bins, Write, wire, 
or phone us. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 
For All Sorts of Bulk Flowable Materials 


NEFF & FRY STORAGE BINS 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 


Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


MADE-RITE 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Old Soybean Stock 
Small; Flaxseed in 
Storage Increases 


WASHINGTON — Stocks of only 
3,095,000 bu. old soybeans remained 
in all storage positions Oct. 1, 1949, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics reports. While slightly more than 
the 2,564,000 bu. in storage Oct. 1, 
1948, this is otherwise the smallest 
carryover in the available series be- 
ginning in 1942. Largest carryover 


* stocks were 14.2 million bushels Oct. 


1, 1944. 

From the Oct. 1, 1948, supply of 
about 223 million bushels, the crop- 
year disappearance is indicated at 
219.7 million bushels—of which 183.6 
million bushels were processed. Some 
1948 crop soybeans were processed 
prior to October, 1948, just as some 
from the 1949 crop were processed in 


September. Disappearance of soy- 
beans since July is about 37 million 
bushels, 


Some 49,885,000 bu. flaxseed were 
stored in all positions Oct. 1, 1949. 
This compares with 43,831,000 bu. 
a year earlier and 33,938,000 bu. Oct. 
1, 1947. Carryover supplies July 1, 
1949, were 19,301,000 bu. With the 
new crop estimated Oct. 1 at 41,153,- 
000 bu., the supply is indicated at 
60,454,000 bu. from which disappear- 
ance since July was 10,569,000 bu. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
HOLDS OCT. 31 MEETING 


CHICAGO — James Henderson, 
Wagner Baking Corp., Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers, explained the 
pie bakers’ tie-in with National Ap- 
ple Week at the Oct. 31 luncheon 
meeting of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago held at the Hotel Sherman. 

Lew Waldron, Columbia Chemical 
Co., Ine., Chicago, gave a demonstra- 
tion of “How Not to Play Golf.” A 
showing of the movies taken at the 
two golf tournaments this summer 
followed. 

Birthday mementoes were shared 
by Rhudy E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, Chicago, and James F. No- 
lan, DeFoe Pan Cleaning & Glazing 
Corp., Chicago. Edmond F. Litobor- 
ski, the H. W. Conrad Bakery, Inc., 
Momence, Ill., was an out-of-town 
member at this meeting. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Demand is indifferent for 
middlings and red dog, but bran continues 
to move fairly well. Red dog is particularly 
weak and supplies are piling up in some 
instances. Some sales of standard midds. 
are reported at levels below bran, although 
the product generally is quoted at 50¢ ton 
above bran. Slow formula feed business is 
blamed for the relative inactivity in the 
millfeed market. Quotations: bran $41, 
standard midds. $41.50, flour midds. $46, red 
dog $49.50. 

Kansas City: A little better interest was 
being shown this week for shorts due to a 
mild improvement in mixed car business 
with the southern trade. Bran was steady 
to 25¢ ton weaker. Offerings are still in 
only a moderate volume. Quotations Nov. 7: 
bran $37.75@38, shorts $43.50@44. 

Salina: Demand is good with bran un- 
changed to 650¢ ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
@$1 lower. Supplies are about in line with 
trade requirements; bran $37.50@38.50, gray 
shorts $43@44. 

Fort Worth: Quotations Nov. 5: bran $45 
@417, gray shorts $52@63, delivered TCP; 
unchanged on bran and $1 lower on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. The de- 
mand was good for the somewhat limited 
offerings. 


Buffalo: Production has been cut back 
to a 6- to 5-day week in most milling cen- 
ters. The Buffalo buyers, well aware of 
this condition, have been attempting to 
cover their nearby needs before this sub- 
sequent cost increases. However, prices on 
millfeeds have advanced 50¢@§$1. The sup- 
ply is adequate and the demand is good. 


ARNOLD 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
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American Ace 
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CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
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Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $45@45. 50, 
standard midds, $45.50@46, flour midds. 
$51.50@52, red dog $54.50@55 

Philadelphia: The ef millfeeds 
in the local market is well ahead of de. 
mand, but prices are showing no indica- 
tion of softening and this may defer 
any rebound in activity. Some small quan- 
tities are changing hands where consumers 
were forced to buy for immediate shipment, 
There is virtually no interest in deferred. 
Nov. 5 quotations are all unchanged from 
the previous week: standard bran $52, 
standard midds. $55, red dog $64. 


Beston: Activity in the millfeed market 
hasbeen extremely quiet. Prices in nearly 
all lines were unchanged, but mixed feeds 
were up 50¢. Dealers stated that the good 
weather is the outstanding factor in the 
Siow movement of millfeeds as pasturage 
conditions are exceptionally fine for this 
time of the year. Quotations: spring bran 
$53.50, middlings $53.50, mixed feeds $53.50, 
red dog $62. 


Pittsburgh: Demand for both bran nd 
millfeeds is moderate but shows some in- 
crease over the past several weeks. (old 
weather with the first snow fall incre:sed 
interest in retail buying. Dealers followed 
the trend, but with caution shown in bhuy- 
ing not more than 30 days’ needs. Bran, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $49@51.60, stiand- 
ard midds. $49.50@62.10, flour midds. $57.10 
@60.60, red dog $59.10@62.60. 

Ohicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
ase adequate. Bran §$43.50@44, standard 
midds. $44, flour midds. $49, red dog $51: 52. 

St. Louis: The market has been rather 
draggy. Very little interest is being sh. wn. 
Bran was $1.25 up, gray shorts 50¢ higher. 


Quotations: bran $41.50@42, gray shorts 
$47 @ 47.50 
Seattle: Due to a continued lack of 


milling activity, supplies of millfeed are 
searce and the price remains quite ‘irm. 
Most dealers are fairly well bought u) for 
November and December, but delivery on 
outstanding contracts is slow and thus the 
mills are under constant pressure. The 


price is firm at, $47.50, delivered common 


transit points, with no quotations beyond 
December available. 

Portland: Mill run $47, 
ton, 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is takin: all 
milis produce: Quotations: bran $57, shorts 
$61, middlings $65, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There is only a moderat: de- 
mand for all types of millfeed, and ~hip- 
ments continue on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Mills are operating part-time. Almosi all 
stocks from western mills are going to east- 
ern Canada, and there is«no accumu!:tion 
of supplies. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $51, shorts 
$54, small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Trading in rye flour is quiet, 
with sales confined to scattered smal! lots. 
Quotations: pure white rye $4.20@4.40, me- 
dium $4@4.20, dark $3.10@3.65. 


Chicago: There has been a little more ac- 
tivity in rye flour demand, although sales 
have been in small lots for replacement 
purposes only. Directions were good. White 
patent rye 30, medium $4 4.05, 
dark $3.25 @3.5 

rye $6.25, pure dark rye 
$4.80. 

New York: Scattered to fair sales of rye 
flour have been reported, but offerings be- 
low the general range failed to produce 
volume business. Pure white patents $4.65 
@4.75. 


middlings $52 


Philadelphia: Traces of an easy unier- 
tone in the rye market find the bakery 
trade inclined to defer purchases in the 
hope of buying later at a saving. Mil! rep- 
resentatives say small amounts of the dark 
flour are going to buyers in need of immediate 
replenishments, but no orders are reported 
on a deferred shipment basis. The Nov. 5 
quotation on rye white of $4.75@4.85, is 
5¢ sack under that of the previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices are 5@25¢ bag hicher. 
Sales and shipping direetions are low. 
Pure white = 90, medium $4.70, dark $3.80, 
rye meal $4.4 

Buffalo: maw have evidenced little in- 
terest in rye flour for many weeks. Con- 
tinued high prices have discouraged any 
large purchases, and they are content to 
wait and operate on low inventories. (.ota- 
tions Nov. 5, f.0.b. Buffalo: white 35@ 
5.05, dark $3.90@3.95, medium $4.80@ ‘55. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour demand con: isted 
of the usual amount of small lot sales. and 
no improvement in interest was reported. 
Directions are fair. White rye flour, ‘ancy 
white, delivered f.o.b. Pittsburgh pints, 
$4.49@4.90, medium $4.29@4.75, dark $:.15@ 
4.40, blended $5.75@5.85, rye meal $4.04 
@4. 


OATMEAL 


Toronto-Montreal: The domestic mirket 
is a little stronger. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-Ib. cottons $4.55, oatmeal in ‘8-Ib. 
jutes $5.50, f.0.b. Toronto or Montrez! 

Winnipeg: There is a seasonal de: nand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, with © mall 
amounts reported sold for export. Domestic 
trade is small, and stocks are sufi jent 
to meet requirements. Quotations: °°! 
oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4,75@4.80 in the 
three prairie provinces oatmeal in 
sacks $5.70@5.7 

Minneapolis: rolled oats were 
ed at $5.29 Nov. 7; 20-oz. packages $3.1 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.35. 
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arings on Food 
Profit. Margins 
to Reopen Nov. 28 


WASHINGTON—Hearings before 


the Senate subcommittee investigat- . 


ing utilization. of fats. and oils will 
be-resumed Nov..28, accord ng to an 
announcement from the office of Sen. 
Guy. Gillette (D., Iowa), head of the 
group. 

There has oe no. scheduling of 
witnesses or industries who will be 
asked to testify,..although it is 
thought -that certain .of the large 
food processing companies have been 
asked to submit testimony to the 
subcommittee regarding the. salaries 
paid..to. top, executives of the com- 
panies. 

The aims.of the commit- 


‘tee have been widely expanded, with 


the food processing industries emerg- 


‘ing as the major ‘target. Sen. Gil- 
lette and Sen. Milton Young (R., 
‘N.D) have alleged broad profit mar- 


gins are responsible for high retail 


‘prices of bread, milk ‘and butter, al- 


though. the farm return of these 
commodities has fallen. 

Officials of milling companies ap- 
peared last month on behalf of their 
‘aud other food processing industries 
to defend processors’ profits and 


‘bread prices by citing marketing 


costs, 
1s THE STAFF OF LIFeE—— 


INSECTICIDE COMPANY 
EXPANDS SALES FORCE 


NEW YORK—Mill Creek Products 
Co., Ine., manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of insecticides for the baking 
industry, has announced an expansion 
of its sales program and the reten- 
tion of Frank X. Kern, vice president 
of Whitmire Research Laboratory, St. 
Louis, as an expert in food plant 
sanitation to conduct an intensified 
sales training course. 

The company’s New York offices 
have been moved to 50 W. 46th St. 
to accommodate an enlarged sales 
staff, and William Celentano has been 
named assistant sales manager. New 
‘branch offices will be opened soon in 
Chicago and on the West Coast. 
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CHEMISTS TO HEAR TALKS 
_ON INSECT INFESTATION 


CINCINNATI — Hidden infestation 
in wheat will be one of the principal 
discussion topics at a meeting of. the 
Cincinnati. Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, to be held 
at the Gibson Hotel, Dec. 3. The 
meeting will begin at 1:30 p.m. 

R. W. Waitman, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., is schedtled 
to present a laboratory report on the 
validity of the wheat staining test 
used by many milling companies as 
an indicator of hidden infestation in 
milling wheat. 

Mr. Waitman’s report will be fol- 
lowed by a round table discussion, 
“What Course of Action Should Ce- 
real Chemists Take with Respect to 
Flour Infestation.” Participating in 
the round table discussion will be 
Lowell Armstrong, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville; C. A. Nelson, 
Mennel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, 
and J. -E. Robertson, Ewing (Ind.) 
Milling Co. Robert LaKamp, Kroger 
Food Foundation, Cincinnati, will be 
moderator during the discussion. 

Other’ scheduled items on the pro- 


‘gram include a report on association 
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affairs, by Dr, F. C. Hildebrand, Gen- 
eral Mills, -Inc., Minneapolis, presi- 


dentof the. organization; a report. 


by L. A. Berg on the development of 
cereal “snack” products, and a re- 
port on measurement. of cake vol- 
umes, to be presented by H. W. Law- 
son, Procter & Gamble, Ivorydale, 
Ohio. 

Miss Etta Price, ‘in- charge of a 
Cincinnati department store’s detec- 
tive service, will be the principal 
speaker at a dinner to be held dur- 
ing the evening. Miss Price’s address 
will deal with retailers’ methods of 
combatting shop lifting. 


BREAD is THE or MTR 


$4 MILLION PROCUREMENT 
OF CORN FOR GERMANY SET 


WASHINGTON—USS. Department 
of Agriculture procurement of $4,- 
057,000 worth of corn for the tri- 
zone of Germany has been authorized 
by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

At the same time it announced the 
return of wheat exports to private 
trade, USDA moved to bring the 
French occupation zone of Germany 
under government procurement. 

This action represents the first an- 
nouncement of purchasing for the 
combined ‘zone. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CANADIAN VISIBLE DECLINES 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions in North 
America for the week ending Oct. 
27, totaled 179,100,000 bu. This was 
a reduction of 800,000 bu. for the 
week, and the first decline recorded 
since Aug. 11. A year ago at this 
time the total visible was 184 million 
bushels. For the period from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 27, export clearances of Ca- 
nadian wheat only to overseas des- 
tinations totaled almost 47 million 
bushels, compared with 30,500,000 bu. 
for the same period a year ago. The 
above totals include 3,600,000 bu. 
and 1,200,000 bu. of durum grades, 
respectively. 


———-BREADC IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ALUMINUM. BOXCAR 
CARRIES RECORD LOAD 


MONTREAL—A new 50-ton alu- 
minum boxcar constructed in the 
Montreal ‘shop of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway successfully passed its 
opening tests recently. The new box- 
car carried a record breaking ship- 
ment of northern wheat on its first 
run in regular freight service. Load- 
ing at Port McNicol, the outrun was 
134,580 Ib. (2,243 bu.), compared 
with the average outrun from an or- 
dinary boxcar .of 124,000 Ib. (2000 
bu.). 


VETERANS AGENCY 


SEEKS FLOUR BIDS 


WASHINGTON—The Veterans Ad- 
ministration is accepting sealed bids 


~ on 4,000 sacks of enriched hard wheat 


flour and 2,000 sacks of enriched soft 
wheat flour. Bids, prepared in tripli- 
cate, should be addressed to the 
Procurement Division, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 
The deadline is Nov. 15. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.33 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 

index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.33, 
compared with 17.64 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 


S. K. Bradley 


J. J. Patterson 


UNION BAG APPOINTMENTS—The appointment of S. K. Bradley as 
assistant director of multiwall bag sales for the Union Bag & Paper 
Corp., New York, has been announced by Leonard J. Doyle, vice president 
of the firm. J. J. Patterson, shown at the right above, succeeds Mr. 
Bradley as eastern district sales manager for multiwall bag sales. He 
was formerly a multiwall sales representative. 


weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 as compared 
with 29.97 a year ago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MINNEAPOLIS EXCHANGE 
SPONSORS MARKET SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange is playing host to 
nine champion grain judges from 
North Dakota Nov. 7-9 during a 
three-day school in grain marketing 
sponsored by the exchange. 

The group includes three 4-H win- 
ners, the three highest FFA mem- 
bers, and three adult farmers scor- 
ing highest in their division. The 
judging contest was a feature of the 
Valley City (N.D.) Winter Show. 

The grain exchange cooperated 
with the Valley City show commit- 
tee by providing all-expense trips to 
the Minneapolis market so the cham- 
pion judges could see how commer- 
cial grain is handled. 

Lectures will be given on the his- 
tory, organization and functions of 
the exchange; cash grain marketing, 
the futures market, grain sampling, 
and other topics. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


F. A. OWENS TO LEAVE 
INTERNATIONAL NOY. 15 


MINNEAPOLIS —F. A. Owens, 
Chicago manager for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., will retire Nov. 15 
after 29 years of service with the 
company. Mr. Owens started with 
International as a salesman in No- 
vember, 1920, and later became dis- 
trict sales manager for several states. 
He was promoted to the position of 
manager at Chicago in April, 1938. 

Mr. Owens is going on an extended 
trip and plans to spend most of the 
winter in California. 

W. L. Grewe, Chicago representa- 
tive for International during the past 
several years, will become manager 
upon Mr. Owens’ retirement. 

——BREAD THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF 
WHEAT, FLOUR LISTED 
WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled more than 5,500,000 bu., the 


bulk of which was made up of wheat 
sales under the International Wheat 
Agreement. The latter totaled 4,400,- 
000 bu., and was destined for ship- 
ments to the U.K., which took 3,805,- 
000; Norway 381,000, and Belgium 
222,000. Sales of Class 2 wheat to- 
taled 507,000, with only two coun- 
tries reported taking shipments; Iran 
501,000 and Honduras 8,000. 

Export sales of flour during. the 
past week totaled. just over 780,000, 
with a total of 640,000 bu. sold 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement, in varying amounts, to 
Venezuela, Barbados, Netherlands 
Antilles, Cuba, Granada, Nigeria and 
the Belgian Congo. There was only 
143,000 bu. sold to Class 2 countries, 
going to the Philippines, Germany, 
Hong Kong and Nicaragua. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


FORWARD FLOUR SALES 
TO.BRITAIN PERMITTED 


WINNIPEG—Sales of export flour 
may now be made to the U.K. Minis- 
try of Food for delivery from the 


- mill. during December, 1949, Janu- 


ary and February, 1950, according to 
instructions to all mills issued by the 
Canadian Wheat Board Oct. 31. 

The wheat price basis for this pe- 
riod will be $2, plus 6¢ bu. carrying 
charge, basis No. 1 northern in store 
Fort William-Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. 

———BREAD THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS HEAR 
TALK ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


PHILADELPHIA—A talk on social 
security and socialized medicine legis- 
lation featured the Nov. 3 dinner 
meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors. The speak- 
er was Harry E. Ritter, Jr., well- 
known local economist, and he 
stressed the importance of these 
measures to every employer in the 
bakery trade. 

Edward Oescher, Jr., secretary of 
the group, attributed a larger attend- 
ance both to the identity of the speak- 
er and to the shift of the meeting to 
2601 Parkway, where the regular get- 
togethers were formerly held. 
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STLY PERSONAL 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., 
representative for the W. J. Jenni- 
son Co., recently visited the company’s 
home offices at Minneapolis and its 
mill at Minn. 

* 

Len P. Kenney, Red ‘Star Yeast & 
Products Co., St. Paul, and Mrs. Ken- 
fiey, recently attended the wedding 
fn Milwaukee of their daughter, Mary 
Lenette, to Henry C. Rumm, Jr. The 
newly wed couple will live in West 
Bend, Wis. é 


§. R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., Inec., New York flour. broker, 
spent the latter part of last week in 
Minneapolis. He arrived on the same 
day as did President Truman, but 


denied that they traveled west to- . 


gether. 


The board of directors of the Ken- 
tucky Master Bakers Assn. and their 
families enjoyed an all-day meeting 
Oct. 31 at the home of the group’s 
newly-elected president, Leslie Ma- 
gee, Magee’s Bakery, Maysville, Ky. 
Present were Mr, and Mrs. Joseph 
Heitzman and daughter, Louisville; 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Bowling and 
son, St. Matthews; Mr. and Mrs. Clem 
Gerbus, Elizabethtown; Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude Ford, Owensboro; Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Wiedeman, Ft. Thomas; 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Fickenscher 
and daughter, Ft: Thomas, and Otto 
Lehman, Louisville. The board mem- 
.bers made plans for an extensive 
membership campaign. 

. George E. Kelley, general sales 
manager, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., who was in New 
York, was called to North Dakota 
recently because of the illness of his 
mother. Mr. Kelley, who was making 
his New York headquarters with 
Francis M. Franco, mill representa- 
tive, left immediately, canceling his 

other eastern stops. 

_. Henry A. Baehr, director of the 
Bryo Co. laboratories, Chicago, has 
been appointed a member of a Wheat 
Study Mission of the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, which will in-~ 


vestigate possible additional markets 
for American wheat and wheat prod- 
ucts in the Orient. He is on leave of 
absence from the Bryo Co. Also mak- 
ing the trip will be Archie M. Camp, 
representing the Washington State 
Department of Agriculture and that 
state’s wheat producers, and E. J. 
Bell, administrator, Oregon Wheat 
Commission. 


Esli A. Marsh, engineering ‘and ma- 
chine division of St. Regis Paper Co., 
with headquarters in Oswégo,’ 'N.Y., 
was a Minneapolis last week 
‘on a tour of the principal ager and 
baking 


id 


A. James Sowden, vice, president 
and treasurer of the New Bra.Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
a visitor at the Chicago, office of The 
Northwestern Miller last week,. Mr. 
Sowden was on an eastern business 
trip. 


George A. Utter, sales manager, 
eastern division, Larabee Flour Mills 


Co., Kansas City, spent a few days 
in New York on a business trip. 

- General Mills, Inc., sales execu- 
tives from Minneapolis and the east- 
ern division at Buffalo met with east- 
ern Yepresentatives of the company 
at the. Belmont_Plaza in New 
York City last week. 

bs < Jolin H. Bailey, formerly manager 
of the Toledo mill of National Bis- 
cuit. Co.; H. E. Wiggin, traffic man- 
‘ager, and Ed. Otocka, director of en- 
gineering, all attached to the New 
York ‘office of the National Biscuit 
Co., wére in Toledo last week on a 
business trip. 


Harry H. Kanatzar, Jr., salesman 
for the Chase Bag Co. at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, is recovering from an 
eye operation. He is now at home 
after being hospitalized at Wichita. 

Fred N. Rowe, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., Portland, Mich., was honored 
recently at a meeting of the Michi- 
gan Tourist and Resort Assn. Mr. 
Rowe, a founder and former presi- 
dent of the association, was given 
a certificate of merit. 

L. C. Chase, general manager, Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis Division, and vice president, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 


‘City, was host at a dinner at St. 


Louis recently in honor of E. W. Reed, 
executive vice president, and T. A. 
O’Sullivan, vice president in charge 
of grain operations, Flour Mills of 
America. Members of the Valier & 
Spies staff who attended were A. G. 
Ehrenberger, A. L. Christman, J. E. 
Starnes, E. B. Scanlon, B. V. Hopper, 
J. W. Linden, K. P. Aitken, Herman 
J. Stapenhorse, B. H. Pepper, J. C. 
Heman and R. B., Lahlein. 
* 


. Renewing acquaintances in his old 
home town, Sterling, Kansas, and in 
near-by Hutchinson, was A. L. Ja- 
cobson, former president of the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling. Mr. Jacob- 
son and family now make their home 
in Glendale, Cal. 


James N: Pate, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
southern sales representative in Ten- 
nesseé for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spent two 
ae at the home office. 


* 

“E. B. Sewell, manager, Willis Nor- 
ton Co., Wichita, has returned from 
an extended trip in eastern states. 

DeWitt L. Beach has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Buffalo plant of 
Continental Baking Co., succeeding 
Terrelton E. Smith, who managed the 
plant for 10: years. Mr. Beach has 
been with Continental Baking for 30 
years and recently was plant man- 
ager in Kansas City. Mr. Smith. has 
been. transferred to Jamaica, L.I., to 
manage the company’s largest plant 
in the East. 


Perry Hayden, president of the 
Hayden Flour Mills, Tecumseh, Mich., 
has been a recent visitor at -Okla- 


homa City. Mr. Hayden, a Quaker 
and exponent of tithing, revealed that 
Henry Ford provided labor and land 
for Mr. Hayden’s experimental farm, 
where he demonstrated that one cubic 
inch of wheat seeds grew to 72,150 
bu. in six years. One tenth was put 
into the church, and the success of 
the experiments made him a. con- 
firmed. tither, he said. 


Leslie N. Perrin, president, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, took part 
recently in the presentation of the 
new General Mills official flag at the 
Sperry division plant at Spokane. 
John 8S. Mudge, office manager, cred- 
its and district coordinator at Spo- 
kane, acted as master of ceremonies 
at the presentation ceremonies. E. O. 
Boyer, Sperry division president, San 
Francisco, also was on hand. 


Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, the distin- 
guished British cereal chemist, has 
been invited to give a series of three 
lectures on bread to the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts in London. This organ- 
ization is considered to be thé most 
eminent of British learned societies, 
and the lectures given under its aus- 
pices range over a variety of subjects. 


——=—BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIX ACTIONS INVOLVING 
BAKERY GOODS REPORTED 


WASHINGTON — Six actions in- 
volving adulteration of bakery prod- 
ucts were reported in a recent issue 
of Notices of Judgment under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. The cases were instituted in the 
U.S. district courts by U.S. attorneys 
acting upon reports submitted by 
direction of the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 

Dispositions of the cases, in most 
cases involving fines, were made be- 
tween April 1, 1948, and Dec. 13, 1948. 


IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OUTPUT ABOVE AVERAGE 

TORONTO — The 1949 Ontario 
winter wheat crop amounted to 24,- 
150,000 bu. Acreage planted was 
805,000 acres, and the yield per acre 
30 bu. The 10-year (1938-47) average 
production was 19,086,400 bu. and 
the yield 28 bu. an acre. A consid- 
erably increased acreage has been 
planted this fall and so far shows 
excellent appearance. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FLAX INSTITUTE REELECTS 
H. L. WALSTER PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — H. L. Walster, 
dean of the North Dakota Agricultur- 
al College, was reelected president of 
the Flax Institute of the U.S. at the 
final session of the group’s annual 
meeting Nov. 3-4 at the Hotel Nicollet 
here. Edward H. Russell, president 
of the Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., 
Minneapolis, was named’ secretary- 
treasurer. 

R, C. Woodworth, vice president, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, told the 
flax men that the U.S. had a surplus 
of flax for the first time in 40 years. 
George L. Prichard, director of the 
Fats and Oils Branch of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
told the meeting what the govern- 
ment plans to do with the flax sur- 
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plus. He indicated that some flax 
may be exported, and said that the 
present surplus affords protection 
against a bad Crop year or high prices 
for imported seed. 


John B. Gordon, Bureau of Raw 
Materials, discussed the outlook for 
1950, and O. B. Jesness, ‘chief of the 
agricultural economics division, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, described the 
economics involved in the 1950 crop. 
Dr. Jesness was named to the insti- 
tute’s board of advisors. 


———~-BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AUSTIN-HEATON 
70,000 BU. NEW STORAGE 


DURHAM, N.C.—Construction is 
being started immediately on a 70 
000-bu. addition to the storage capac- 
ity of the Austin-Heaton Co., Dur- 
ham, M. A. Briggs, president of the 
company, announced this week. The 
addition will give the milling com- 
pany a total grain storage capacity 
of approximately . 130,000 bu. Con- 
struction of the concrete bins and 
headhouse will be done by Milling 
Engineers, Inc., Kansas City. 

The Austin-Heaton Co. operates a 
1,200-sack flour mill and a corn 
plant.. 


Infestation 


(Continued: from page 10) 


commenting on the conference that 
the Food and Drug Administration 
has set high standards for the purity 
of flour mill products and for their 
freedom from contamination. 


Millers in Dilemma 


“It was pointed out that, ‘despite 
all the sanitary practices now em- 
ployed in the mills to eliminate in- 
sect infestation during the milling 
process, it is physically impossible 
for millers to attain these high prod- 
uct standards for the reason that 
at this time there are no similar 
standards of freedom from con- 
tamination applicable to théir raw 
material, wheat,” Mr. Fakler said. 


The Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., at its annual convention -held 
at French Lick, Ind., recently, joined 
the federation in its insistence that 
a clean-up campaign be. waged to 
eliminate hidden insect infestation in 
milling wheat. The grain association 
approved a resolution calling for ap- 
pointment of a committee to seek 
the cooperation of all government bu- 
reaus ‘and agencies involved. in in- 
spection of both the raw and finished 
products. 


Under the present grain standar«s 
wheat is not graded weevily -unl«ss 
there is visible evidence, i.e., live 
weevils on the grain. Those live wee- 
vils are not the culprits. These in- 
sects can be removed from the grain 
easily in the normal wheat cleaning 
operations before milling. 


Hidden Infestation Responsible 

The source of insect fragments in 
finished flour is, in nine cases out of 
10, the Hidden infestation within ‘ic 
wheat kernel. Circular No. 720, US. 
Department of Agriculture, “Con- 
trolling Insects in’ Flour Mills,” 
Dr. R. T. Cotton and others, has ‘!)s 
to say regarding insect infestation in 
wheat: 


“Of the. many kinds of insects found 
associated..with supplies of sto::d 
grain only, a-few cause serious. dé 
age. The. rice weevil, the gran:'y 
weevil and the lesser grain borer «'¢ 
the worst offenders. These insects «re 
capable of boring into sound grain, 
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and their initial attack opens the 
way for others that are unable to 
cut their way through the tough 
seed coat. The immature stages of 
these beetles live almost exclusively 
within the kernels of grain and, al- 
though the larva of the lesser grain 
porer is free-living and all three 
species are capable of breeding in 
caked, solidified or closely packed 
flour, they cannot be considered im- 
portant pests in the flour mill itself.” 

The USDA circular also contains 
this information regarding the source 
of hidden infestation: 


Origin in Farm Storage 


“Much of the infestation in stored 
grain originates on the farm. The 
rice weevil and the Angoumois grain 


moth may infest grain when it is in- 


the shock or stack in the field but 
also before it is harvested. Particu- 
larly in the South, large numbers of 
these insects fly from grain cribs and 
bins when the grain begins to ripen 
in the fields... . . After the grain has 
been harvested, threshed and placed 


-in bins on the farm, it may be fur- 


ther infested. Many seemingly clean 
and empty bins may actually harbor 
thousands of hungry insects. The 
larvae of the cadelle’ burrow in the 
woodwork of bins in enormous num- 
bers and may remain there for long 
periods, only to come out when fresh 
grain is placed in the bin. Dust seeps 
into these burrows, and other types 
of insects use the burrows for tem- 
porary living quarters. It is not un- 
common to see newly threshed grain 
literally swarming with worms for 
a few weeks after it had been placed 
in wooden bins.” 

Entomologists say that the possi- 
bility of field infestation of wheat 
by the rice weevil and the Angoumois 
moth is remote because of the wide- 
Spread use of combine harvesters, 
instead of binders. It is estimated 
that about 95% of the U.S. wheat 
crop is harvested with combines, in- 
stead of the former method—binder 
to shock to stack. 


Tests Show Wheat Responsible 


George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in an address 
presented before a flour mill sanita- 
tion short course, April 2-3, 1948, 
reported on the results of research 
to determine the origin of insect frag- 
ment contamination in flour. 

His report, published in the April, 
1948, Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller, stated that 
immature stages of insect life within 
the wheat kernel will contribute to 
the contamination of finished flour, 
the degree of contribution being di- 
tectly proportionate to the “age” of 
the infestation. 

In the research project conducted 
by Mr. Wagner, four lots of wheat 
Were milled, each lot being infested 
to a varying degree. The results of 
the research are contained in the 
accompanying table. 

The control lot was free of infes- 
tation. Lot 2 and Lot 3 were arti- 
ficially infested with 30 pairs (male 
and female) of rice weevil and the 
lots (each containing 60 bu.) were 
Milled after the indicated elapsed 
time. 

The heavily infested lot contained 
an average of 10 weevils per pan sam- 
ple. The wheat was thoroughly fumi- 
gated prior to treatment with a re- 
ceiving separator. A sample submit- 
ted to the State Grain Grading De- 
partment graded No. 2 soft red win- 
ter wheat. Had the history of the 
Wheat been unknown, it would have 
been acceptable for miiling. 

All. the facts regarding hidden in- 
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festation in milling wheat point to 
the need for controlling—or even pre- 
venting—infestation at its source, 
which apparently is farm granaries, 
country elevator storage and other 
facilities where the wheat is held for 
considerable periods after it is har- 
vested and before it reaches the 
miller. 


Insects Active During Winter 


H. H. Walkden, in charge of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, field laboratory 
of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, found that insect 
populations in stored wheat build up 


rapidly during: storage if the wheat . 


is not fumigated. In his research, 
Mr. Walkden used wheat stored in 
1,000-bu. steel bins, 12 feet in diam- 
eter and 7 feet deep. Mr. Walkden 
found that by Nov. 1, the insect 


population had built up to a maximum - 


of 250 weevils per sample. Three 
months later he found that the weevil 
eount had reached 578 per sample. 
At the time the second sample was 
taken (Feb. 2) the temperature of 
wheat in an uninfested bin got down 
to 47°. The maximum temperature 
in the infested bin was 105°. The live 
insects supplied their own heat to 
maintain the wheat at a temperature 
which promoted further increase. The 
insects become dormant at tempera- 
tures below 60°, while 80 to 90° is 
optimum. When any spot in the wheat 
gets too warm, the insects move to 
cooler locations. 


Entomologists Urge Stain Test 


Representatives of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
who attended the preliminary meet- 
ing in Washington Sept. 28, said that 
satisfactory tests for insect infesta- 
tion in wheat can be made at country 
elevators without much _ expense 
through the use of the acid fuchsin 
test, developed by J. C. Frankfeld, 
a member of the Manhattan, Kansas, 
field laboratory staff. 

Use of this test was recommended 
by some of the men who attended 
that meeting and it was stated that 
that wheat found to be infested when 
received should be noted on grain in- 
spection records. 

Roy K. Durham, formerly director 
of the technical service department, 
Millers National Federation, and now 
director of the department of quality 
control, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in an 
article published in the Sept. 21, 1949, 
issue of the Hook-Up, federation pub- 
lication, said that the acid fuchsin 
test is good but not infallible for the 
reason that not every stained spot 
indicates the presence of some stage 
of insect development in the grain 
of wheat. Mr. Durham said that some 
of the spots stained by the dye may 
be only feeding punctures which are 
not objectionable excepting that they 
indicate that insects have worked on 
the wheat. 

“The stained spots which really 
have a bearing on fragment count 
are those which reveal the presence 
of bran punctures where insect eggs 
have been deposited and the hole then 
plugged by the insect. 

“Beneath that plug may be an egg, 
larva, pupa or adult insect,” = Dur- 
ham said. 

It was a generally known fact in 
former years that certain species of 
grain weevils reside inside the wheat 
kernel. A newer technique, the diges- 
tion-flotation method, however, has 
revealed the presence of heretofore 
unsuspected insect matter in the germ 
end of the wheat kernels. These 
points of entry are not always indi- 
cated by the acid fuchsin staining 
technique, and opinion is divided 
among the technicians as to whether 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed onm®the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Borden 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Bak 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. .............. 
A Pfd. 


Dow Chemical, $4 A 


Merck & Co. 


Merck & Co., $4 

National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Ralston Purina $3.75 Pfd. 
St. Regis Paper C 
St. Regis Paper ong $4.40 Pfd. ......... 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. 
¢Sterling Drug 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. ... 
Victor Chemical Works ................ 


Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. 
Wagner Baking Co. 


Ward Baking Co. 
Ward 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
+Safety Car & Lighting Co., Inc. .... 


*Standard Milli 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Nov. 4: 
Bid Asked 


Great A. & P. Tea Co. ...... 126% 128 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., Pfd. .. 1 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A”.. 11% 11% 
Horn & Har. Corp., N.Y. $5 Pfd. 108 
Horn & Har. Corp., N.Y., Pfd... 160 


*Previous close. **Chicago Stock Market. 


cals, Inc. 


All 

American Cyanamid, Pfd. 

Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


Corn Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ......... 


**Flour Mills of America 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. .................... 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. ................. 


$Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 


United Biscuit of America ................. 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ................. 


Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. 


High Low 
Oct. 28, Novy, 4, 
71949 1949 1 
24% 29% 29% 
335% 25% 315% 325% 
7 844 84 
AT% 4456 45% 
112 108% 108 
26% 38% 
47% 38% 1656 47% 
eck} 3 1% 33% 3 
16% 13% 15% 1 
85 93% *93% 
189 171% 182% 181 
27 23 1% *27 
101 110% 110 
ies 101% *105% 106 
12% 9 “ete 10 
10% 9 10% 10% 
163% 152 154 156% 
48% 3914 47% 47 
ee: 00% 93% *100 *100 
108% 97 *107% *1074 
128% 123 126 *127 
33% 32% 32% 
27 38% 
97 90 *94% *9 
185% 170 179% 178% 
19 1 14 
32% 6 31% 31% 
1 *104 104% 
57% 17% 7 
25% 28% 28% 
*83 
35 35 
54 55 
9% 27% 27% 
1 *105 *105 
33% 41 13% 
1 9914 
2 4 4y% 
12 14% 
87% 96 
Bid Asked 
4% ie” 
Bid Asked 
Quaker Oats Co. .............. 98% 99% 
Quaker Oats Co.,. $6 Pfd. .... 151% 153 
Wagner Baking Co, Pf. .... 107% 111% 


counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin “hemi- 


the acid fuchsin stain is 100% indica- 
tive of infestation. 


A Better Technique Needed 


“Another fact which detracts from 
the value of the staining test as an 
index to the amount of fragments in 
the finished flour, is that if the in- 
sect matter beneath the stained plug 
is an egg, it does not affect the frag- 
ment count. Most experts are agreed 
that insect eggs disappear in the 
procedure to determine amount of 
insect matter in flour. The soft body 
of the larva likewise disappears. 
Only head and tail parts of larvae 
show up as fragments. The pupal and 
adult stages, on the other hand, are 
the ones that cause many pieces of 
insect parts in flour. It is evident, 
therefore, that there will not be a 
direct relationship between the num- 


ber of stained spots and the number 
of insect fragments to be expected 
in the finished flour,” Mr. Durham 
points out in his article. 

He concluded his article with this 
statement: 

“The point in menfioning . these 
methods is to illustrate the press- 
ing need for a test which when ap- 
plied to wheat will fairly accurately 
predict the amount of insect frag- 
ments to be expected in flour. The 
test should be sufficiently rapid and 
simple so that it may be used by the 
grain inspector.” 

[Editor’s Note—-A news story con- 
cerning the action of the Food and 
Drug Administration in seizing a 
shipment of flour, referred to in the 
opening paragraph, appears on page 
10 of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller.] 


Table 1—Com ne of the Number of Insect Fragments Found in 50-Gram Samples of 


Flour Milled on a Clean Mill From Clean 
Amounts of Hidden Insect Infestation. 


--Control— 
Mill stream— Frag. Larv. 
First break flour .........4.. 0 
Second break flour ........... 0.5 


Third break flour ............ 
Fourth break flour ........... 
Fifth break flour ............ 
First middlings .............. 


o 


Second middlings ............. 
Third middlings ............. 
Fourth middlings ............ 
Fifth middlings .............. 
Sixth middlings ...... 
Seventh middlings 
First sizings flour .... bie 
Second sizings flour .......... 
First tailings flour ........... 
Second tailings flour .......... 
Germ dust flour .............. 
Cyclone dust flour ...... .... 


o 


First clears . 

Frag.: Insect fragments, Larv.: 


Wheat, and From 


From Wheats Carrying Varying 


Heavily 
4 Wk. infested infested* 


7-Wk. infested 
Frag. Larv. La 


Frag. 
8.5 


ao 
ana 


on 
SAR 


Scr 

~ 

oo 


aos 


Insect larva. 


*This wheat contained an average of 10 weevils per pan sample. The wheat was fumi- 


gated, cleaned and graded No. 2 SRW. 
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Hearing on 1950 
Sugar Quota 
Set for Nov. 30 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a public hearing will be held 
Nov. 30 in connection with the deter- 
mination of 1950 sugar consumption 
requirements for continental U.S. and 
the establishment of marketing quo- 
tas, as authorized by the Sugar Act 
of 1948. The hearing will be held 
at 9:30 a.m., in the Auditorium, South 
Building, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

It was also announced that in addi- 
tion to the public hearing, the de- 
partment would receive for consider- 
ation briefs from any interested party 
on the matters to be discussed at the 
hearing and also on: (a) the deter- 
mination of local consumption re- 
quirements for Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico and the establishment of quotas 
for these areas for 1950; (b) the de- 
termination and reallotment of the 
amount of sugar by which any do- 
mestic area, the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines, or Cuba will be unable to 
market its quota in 1949. 

Persons desiring to submit briefs 
relating to any or all of these sub- 
jects were directed to submit them, 
in quadruplicate, addressed to the 
Director, Sugar Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Briefs must be received 
no later than Dec. 12, USDA said. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office last week 
announced the following purchases of 
hard winter wheat flour: 

Domestic, cottons — 2,400 sacks, 
$5.25, Norfolk, Va., Roanoke (Va.) 


A} 


Albert Pleus 


APPOINTED—Albert Pleus has been 
appointed manager of sales promo- 
tion and advertising for the Flieisch- 
mann division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., according to a recent announce- 
ment by A. R. Fleischmann, vice 
president and assistant general sales 
manager of Standard Brands. Mr. 
Pleus has served as the Fleischmann 
division’s sales promotion manager 
for the past four years. 
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City Mills, Inc.; 800 sacks, $5.29, Bay- 
onne, N.J., Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co.; 3.200 sacks; $4.96, Nation- 


_ al City, Cal., Colorado Milling & Ele- 


vator Co.; 800 sacks, $5.36, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and 800 sacks, $5.15, Pen- 
sacola, Fla., Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Exports, multiwalls — 1,600 sacks, 
Newport, R.I., and 1,600 sacks, Bos- 
ton, $5.71, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co.; 8,800 sacks, $5.68, Norfolk, 
Abilene Flour Mills Co.; 1,600 sacks, 
$5.32, National City, Cal., Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co.; 800 sacks, 
$6.07, Seattle, American "Flours, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas. 


——"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SALES OF COARSE GRAINS. 
TO AUSTRIA PERMITTED 


WASHINGTON — Sales of coarse 
grains to Austria may be handled 
by private trade. This was disclosed 
in an analysis of a procurement au- 
thorization announcement by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration al- 
locating $2,217,000 for corn for Aus- 
tria to be procured between Oct. 4, 
1949, and delivery not’ later than 
Feb, 28, 1950. 

At the same time ECA authorized 
Austrian procurement of $800,000 of 
oilseed cake or meal, also available 
through private exporters. 

Late last week U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials declined to con- 
firm the return of the Austrian coarse 
grain business to private trade chan- 
nels, but an examination of the ECA 
authorization announcement revealed 
that the above named amount could 
be disbursed in private procurement 
channels and was not earmarked for 
the Commodity Credit Corp. as here- 
tofore. 

Later ECA officials confirmed the 
information that all coarse grain busi- 
ness for Austria cauld be conducted 
by the private trade. 


———BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


M. A. LETTAS, CENTRAL BAG 
REPRESENTATIVE, DEAD 


KANSAS CITY—Max A. Lettas, 
salesman for the Central Bag Co., 
Kansas City, died in a local hospital 
Nov. 6. Mr. Lettas had been troubled 
with a heart ailment for the past two 


years and had been in the hospital: 


for two months. 

Born in Newark, N.J., Mr. Lettas 
came to Kansas City in 1931 from 
Chicago and joined the Central Bag 
Co. at that time. He was widely 
known in the feed and flour indus- 
tries in the Southwest. He served in 
the army in World War I. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Lena Lettas, 
and two sons, Robert A. Lettas and 
Stanley C. Lettas, who are nara 
in college. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF 


STERLING DRUG REPORTS 


NEW YORK—Net profit of Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., and subsidiary com- 
panies including Sterwin Chemicals, 
Inc., for the nine months ended Sept. 
30 was $11,090,772, after all charges 
and provision for federal and foreign 
income taxes, James Hill, Jr., presi- 
dent, has reported. After deducting 
preferred dividends of $317,277, these 
earnings are equivalent to $2.84 a 
common share. For the correspond- 
ing period of 1948, net earnings were 
$11,017,438, or $2.83 a eommon share, 
after deducting preferred dividends 
of $323,052. Mr. Hill’s report showed 
sales for nine months at $100;849,498, 
a decrease of 2.2% from the $103;138,- 
131 for the like period of 1948. Net 
earnings for. the third quarter~— of 
1949 were $3,831,450, or 98¢ a-com- 
mon share, aS compared with $3,482,- 


865, or 88¢ a common share, for last 
year’s corresponding period. The 
board of directors declared an’ extra 
dividend of 25¢ a share and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 50¢ a share 
on the’'common stock, both payable 
Dec. 1 to stockholders of nenend 
Nov. 18. 

——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PILLSBURY PAYS $1 AND 50c 
MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 

Inc., has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 a share on the preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on the common 
stock. The common stock dividend, 
Pillsbury’s 90th consecutive quarter- 


- ly dividend, is payable Dec. 1 to hold- 


ers of record Nov. 10. The preferred 
stock dividend is-payable Jan. 16 to 
holders of record Jan. 3. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Fear New Farm 
Law May Distort 
Feeding Ratios — 


WASHINGTON—As the industry 
branch chiefs of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture started to chart price 
support recommendations for the 
nonbasic commodities under the pro- 
visions of the new farm law passed 
by Congress, fears arose in feed trade 
circles that maladjustments may oc- 
cur. which would distort animal feed- 
ing ratios. It is expected that Walter 
C. Berger, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., will come 
here shortly to consult with USDA 
industry branch specialists regard- 
ing industry recommendations. 

Since the basic commodities will 
obtain 90% of parity price support 
for 1950 and milk and milk products 
obtain a 75-90% price support range, 
it is hoped that the levels of support 
for such nonbasic commodities as the 
oilseed crops, hogs, poultry and eggs 
if supported, will be. kept in proper 
relationship to corn and the feed 
grains. 

Under the new law feed grain 
price support levels, if a program is 
announced for next year, must be 
supported on the basis of their feed 
value in relation to corn. This plan 
of operation is currently being fol- 
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lowed by USDA in regard to oats, 
barley and grain sorghums for this 
year. 

However, the conditions upon which 
USDA will have to determine price 
support programs for other nonbasic 
commodities complicate the problem. 
The main consideration is availabili- 
ty of funds. 3 

As-funds are available price sup- 
port programs will have to be condi- 
tioned on the importance of the crop 
to agriculture and the national econo- 
my, among other requirements. Since 
the six basic crops and the six man- 
datory nonbasic commodities get the 
first call on Commodity Credit Corp. 
funds and the first group is to be 
supported at 90% of parity level, 
CCC’s bankroll may thin out by the 
time other programs are up for ap- 
proval. 

Therein is the source of worry for 
the feed industry. If funds are not 
available to finance price support 
programs for hogs, poultry and live- 
stock or eggs, the new farm law 
would reveal an immediate and im- 
portant defect. Farmers producing 
heavy grain supplies would be unlike- 
ly to gamble on expanded animal 
grain consuming units without a pro- 
tection floor and prefer to deliver 
the surplus grain to the government 
under the loan programs. - 

On the other hand, if price support 
programs are available for the oil- 
seeds, hogs, poultry and livestock, the 
support level will have to be high 
enough to keep a proper relationship 
between the end. products. and the 
feed commodities, otherwise the same 
type of dislocation. between feed 
grains and animal grain consuming 
units will occur, but to a lesser 
degree. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF. LIFE—— 


NEW YORK CHEMISTS 
HEAR: DR. RICHARD BLOCK 


NEW YORK—At the Nov. 1 meet- 
ing of the New York Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists Dr. Richard J. Block of the 
New York Medical College gave a 
talk on “Quantitative Paper Chroma- 
tography; Its -Application in the 
Analysis of Amino Acids, Amires 
and Other Substances.” In it he dis- 
cussed the history of paper chroma- 
tography research and the develop- 
ment and potentialities of methods. 


Flour Sales to Latin American 
Nations Fall Below Expectations 


Granting of International Wheat 
Agreement subsidies to Holland and 
Norway. which were buying flour 
with Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration money, and the rather disap- 
pointing showing of sales to Latin 
American nations were the highlights 
of an only fair week in the export 
flour trade. 

Agents in the Netherlands were 
active during the forepart of last 
week seeking approximately 8,000 
tons of 5% ash, 10% protein hard 
and soft wheat flour for export in 
November. During the first go-around 
Holland bought 80,000. sacks of hard 
wheat flour in the range $4.74@4.90, 
C.&F., Rotterdam, including 11¢ com- 
mission, less the subsidy payment. 
They also bought a small quantity of 
soft wheat flour at $4.33, same basis. 
The agents theri counterbid for hard 
wheat flour at the top of $4.90 and 
covered their -needs, which ranged 
between 150 and 200 thousand sacks. 

Norway also had been active in the 


export flour market, seeking 2,000 
to 3,000 tons of .7% ash flour. Sub- 
sidy grants to Norway and Holland 
Sellers were not approved until Nov. 
4 when CCC acted to make its sub- 
sidy funds retroactive on any ECA 
business completed since Oct. 28. 
Cuba, which was accepted into the 
IWA several days ago purchasd 
about 80,000 sacks last week. Else- 
where in Latin America sales were 
reduced. The Dominican Repub'ic 
bought only about 1,000 sacks, Ecwa- 
dor 11,000 sacks, El Salvador 2,(00 
sacks, Nicaragua ‘600 sacks, Panama 
730 sacks, Venezuela 3,000 -sacks. 
Puerto Rico was afiother Latin buy°r, 
but demand there also was slow. 
New export interest«this week is 
limited. Netherlands East Indian 
agents are reported to be on the verze 
of buying, but no sales have resulted 
as yet. Latin American demand is 
slow and European interest is dead. 
Italy was intent upon buying a ‘e- 
ported 50,000 long ‘tons of flour soon, 
but ECA dollars are still lacking. 
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Promation Snowballs 


- (Continued from page 13) 
ers were also reported to be ready- 
ing plans for production. 

In Kansas City, 16 retailers were 

planning to start on the production 
of Brown ’n Serve products imme- 
diately: The plan is under study by 
several wholesalé bakers and the 
problem of packaging of the product 
is expected to delay production by 
this type of baker. Interest in the 
new process was reported high all 
along the line in both the wholesale 
and retail branches of the baking in- 
dustry. 
. At Ottumwa, Iowa, the Lowenberg: 
Bakery was reported to have been on 
the market with Brown ’n Serve 
products. since Nov. 4. 

In New York, the reaction to the 
new idea was reported slower. Smal] 
and moderate-sized bakers were re- 
ported “standing back waiting to see 
if there is demand from the house- 
wife.” They were studying the pack- 
aging problem and they also cited the 
need for..consumer education. One 
wholesale- baker serving grocery 
stores was. reported trying the pro- 
motion and another selling to the ho- 
tel trade was reported “considering 
it.’ Chain bakers generally were re- 
ported to consider the new product 
a “quality proposition” and saw it 


as an “occasional seller.” 


: New Baking Process 


(Continued from page 12) 


many years as active head of the 
company, addressed the group. He 
took both the milling and the baking 
industries to task for being too “an- 
cient and honorable’’—too unimag- 
inative with respect to quality and 
the scientific possibilities of improv- 
ing it. 

“We haven’t done all we could,” he 
said, “to meet the competition of 
other foods. New things are neces- 
sary. Bread must be lifted out of its 
three-times-a-day sameness. It is 
probably the only food of man that 
could stand up under such unchang- 
ing performance in the matter of de- 
sign, texture and general attractive- 
ness. It is static—things of motion 
are most likely to catch the eye. We 
must come out from the shadows 
of the past and give bread its proper 
place and opportunity.” 

The conference was in general 
charge of G. Cullen Thomas, vice 
president and director of products 
control, and of Ralph E. Gaylord, as- 
Sistant director and in charge of flour 
control. Harry A. Bullis, chairman of 
the board, welcomed the group. 

Since the Nov. 1 announcement, the 
Story of the new process has been 
presented at several meetings spon- 
sored by General Mills in various 
Cities throughout the country. Infor- 
Mation on. the process and the mer- 
‘chandising program planned for the 
products was given to representatives 
of other flour milling companies at a 
Special meeting held by General Mills 
in Minneapolis Nov. 4. 

An early research activity by Gen- 
eral Mills was a consumer survey, 
which -was conducted among house- 
holders in an area where the 
Product was on the market. It 
Was discovered that 25% of the 
364 consumers surveyed had used 
Brown 'n Serve rolls. Of this group 
82% considered the flavor excellent; 
33% had used them two or three times 
and.31% had used them more than 


three times. Less than 5% said they 
didn’t like them. The rolls on the mar- 
ket were made on formulas described 
as inferior to those developed in the 
General Mills research laboratories. 

Cost factors were said to be favor- 
able. Normal use of shortening, sugar 
and milk was indicated. No change in 
enrichment was involved. Packaging 
had not proved a problem, sealed cel- 
lophane bags having been used suc- 
cessfully. Keeping qualities were con- 
sidered extraordinary. No _ trouble 
had been experienced with mold. 
Brown ’n Serve products were good 
for four or five days on the pantry 
shelf, two weeks or more in the re- 
frigerator and indefinitely in a home 
freezer. 

Few “bugs” could be discerned by 
those who took part in the discus- 
sions that followed Mr. Thomas’ an- 
nouncement and Mr. Gaylord’s de- 
scription of the process and his ac- 
count of the company’s research. 
Emphasis was placed upon the neces- 
sity for further research and for 
careful adjustment of bakery per- 
formance to the needs of the product. 
Equally important, it was considered, 
was the sales approach to the cus- 
tomer and the necessity for informing 
users of all the inherent advantages, 
among them the fact that there need 
be no leftovers since it is necessary 
only to complete the baking of the 
quantity desired for immediate con- 
sumption. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROLAND SELMAN TO SPEAK 


CHICAGO—Roland Selman, C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City, will be 
the speaker at the Nov. 9 dinner 
meeting of the Chicago Bakery Pro- 
duction Club. His subject will be 
“Recording Consistometer for Con- 
trolled Dough Mixing.” The meeting 
will be held at the Electric Club in 
the Civic Opera Building. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PIONEER BAG CO. BUYS 
DES MOINES BAG PLANT 


KANSAS CITY—The Pioneer Bag 
Co., Kansas City, has acquired the 
properties of the former Des Moines 
(Iowa) Bag Co. and will operate the 
business under the name of the Pio- 
neer Bag Co. of Iowa. 

The plant is fully equipped to pro- 
duce new burlap and cotton bags, 
and the new owners expect to start 
operations by the end of the month. 
The plant has been idle for the past 
two months. 

———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EXCHANGE REMODELS 


PRESCOTT, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, operated by I. H. Fos- 
ter and Fred Norbury, has remodeled 
a building 25 by 94 ft. purchased at 
Neosho, Mo., into a storage space 
to accommodate approximately 20,- 
000 bu. grain, seed and fertilizer. 
An elevator has been constructed by 
the firm on the railroad for load'ng 
and unloading grain. The scales have 
also been rebuilt. 


——-BREAO THE STATF OF LiIFE——— 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT 
CUTS PRICE OF BREAD 


Cuts in the price of Italian bread 
have been ordered by the Italian gov- 
ernment. These range from 5% to 
10% according to district. Grain and 
flour are still in plentiful supply due 
to the excellent harvest and to the 
adequate arrivals from overseas. 
During recent weeks the imports of 
wheat amounted to 72,230 metric 
tons of whieh 34,320 tons came from 
North America and 34,260 tons from 
Russia. Near eastern countries pro- 
vided 10,650 tons. 
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Brown Dinner Rolls Buns 


Formulas Developed by General Mills’ Products Control Department 


STRAIGHT DOUGH METHOD — 


% Basis Gallon basis 
Granulated sugar 5.02. 
Shortening 1 Ib. 10 oz. 


2 Salt 4 oz. 

3% Milk powder oz. 

6% Whole eggs oz. 

No. 2 2% Yeast 4 oz. 
61% Water(variable) 1 gal. 

No.3 100% Bread flour 13 Ib. 8 oz. 


METHOD: Place No. 1 in a mixing 
bowl. Use the dough mixing arm 
and cream well. Then add No. 2 and 
No. 3 and mix on low-to-medium 
speed until dough is smooth (approxi- 
mately 5 minutes). Do not fully de- 
velop the dough by mixing. 

Temperature: Not less than 90° F. 
when mixed. 

FERMENTATION TIME: Allow 
dough to ferment at room tempera- 
ture (preferably 75° to 80° F.) for 1 
hour and 45 minutes to 2 hours (one 
full rise without punching). Then 
take dough to the bench and make 
up immediately. 

PROOFING: Proof box tempera- 
ture should be at least as warm as 
usual and preferably warmer. From 
98° to 105° F. is best. Proof rolls 
approximately three-fourths as high 
as regular roll production. Slightly 
shorter proof is advisable as “Brown 
’n Serve” Rolls expand considerably 
as they bake. Do not proof until 
“light-to-the-touch.” When properly 
proofed, “Brown 'n Serve” Rolls are 
firmer to the touch than rolls from 
regular production. 

BAKING: Oven temperature 
should be 275° to 300° F. The oven 
should have a solid heat at these 
temperatures. Bake as long as pos- 
sible at this temperature without 
coloring the rolls. When fully proc- 
essed, “Brown ’n Serve” Rolls should 
be white in color, fully formed, and 
have good body for ease in handling. 

HANDLING AFTER BAKING: 
Allow rolls to cool for approximately 
10 to 20 minutes. Then remove from 
baking pans to thoroughly washed or 
paper-lined trays. Do not leave 
“Brown 'n Serve” Rolls in baking 
pans too long or rolls will “sweat” 
and their removal! will be difficult. Do 
not cool rolls in areas subject to out- 
side air drafts that could contribute 
mold contamination. 


SPONGE DOUGH METHOD 
65 Ib. 8 Ib. 12 oz. 
% Water . 5ib. 402. 
3% Yeast % on. 
Mineral yeast food oz. 
Malt (low diastatic) loz. 
(P of water in sponge is based 
on sponge only.) 
METHOD: Dissolve yeast, yeast 


food, and malt in the water. Then 
add flour and mix until sponge is 
smooth (approximately 4 to 5 min- 
utes). 
Sponge temperature: 76° to 78° F. 
Sponge time: 4% hours. 
% Basis Dough 
35 Ib. 


Bread flour 11 oz 

60% Water (variable) 2 ib. 13 

10% Shortening 1 lb. 5% oz. 


(Percentage water in dough is total ab- 


METHOD: Return fermented 
sponge to mixer. Add all of dough 
ingredients and mix dough until very 
well developed. Firm dough consis- 
tency is preferred and should be ad- 
justed to promote ease in mechanical 
make-up, 

Dough temperature: 80° F. 

Time: No dough time—take to 
makeup machines immediately. 


PROOFING: Proof box tempera- 
ture should be at least as warm as 
usual, and preferably warmer. From 
98° to 105° F. is best. Proof rolls 
approximately three-fourths as high 
as regular roll production. Slightly 
shorter proof is advisable as “Brown 
’n Serve” Rolls expand considerably 
as they bake. Do not proof tntil 
“light-to-the-touch.” When properly 
proofed, “Brown 'n Serve” Rolls are 
firmer to the touch than rolls from 
regular production. 

BAKING: Oven temperature 

should be 275° to 300° F. The oven 
should have a solid heat at these 
temperatures. Bake as long as pos- 
sible at this temperature without 
coloring the rolls. When properly 
processed, “Brown ’n Serve” Rolls 
should be white in color, fully 
formed, and have good body for 
ease in handling. 
_ HANDLING AFTER BAKING: Al- 
low rolls to cool for approximately 
20 minutes. Then remove from bak- 
ing pans to thoroughly washed or 
paper-lined trays. Do not leave 
“Brown 'n Serve” Rolls in baking 
pans too long, or rolls will “sweat,” 
and become difficult to remove. Do 
not cool rolls in areas subject to 
outside air drafts that could con- 
tribute mold contamination. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BURNS 
VALIER, MONT.—Fire destroyed 
the Farmers Union grain elevator 
here recently with a loss estimated 
to be upwards of $133,000, according 
to Paul S. Entorf, Jr., manager. The 
loss was covered by insurance. 


James A. Tawney 


GRAIN, FEED COUNSEL—Jamies 
A. Tawney has joined the Washing- 
ton office of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. as legal counsel 
and assistant to Ray C. Bowden, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the associa- 
ation. At one time in newspaper work 
and with the Associated Press, Mr. 
Tawney practiced law in Michigan 
beforé he became legislative .con- 
sultant for the House Ways and Means 
Committee. He has held other posi- 
tions as attorney for government 
agencies. He is a member of the 
American Bar Assn. and the National 
Press Club. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MARKETS IN DETAIL 


U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: While domestic interest de- 
clined materially last week, a mild revival 
in export business helped millers in the 
Southwest to sell approximately 50% of ca- 
pacity. Very few major chain bakery flour 
bookings were made during the period and 
most sales to the bakery trade were small 
lots for early shipment. Export activity 
was dominated by the Netherlands, which 
bought fair quantities of flour for Novem- 
ber shipment. 

Sales in the Southwest last week averaged 
51% of capacity, compared with 98% the 
preceding week and 48% a year ago. About 
17% of the week’s business was for export. 

A sharp reversal in demand was shown 
by the bakery trade last week. In the 
preceding week a number of healthy sales 
were made to four or five chain bakers, 
but only one—a chain grocer—was in the 
market last week. A large eastern baker 
continued to inquire for flour for January 
forward, but its ideas were still consider- 
ably below the mills’, and no _ business 
-has resulted. Most of the week's busi- 
ness was concentrated in the first day or 
two, and since that time only a few small 
scattered lots of bakery flour have been 
traded, 

Most customers now are covered through 
November and December and some into 


January and February of next year. How- . 


ever, regardless of the fact that specific 
bakers claim coverage through the next 
90 days, they still are inquiring from time 
to time for fill-in supplies. It is quite 
certain that stocks will be held trim until 
at least the first of the year so that tax- 
able inventories will be at a minimum 
Jan. 1. Some bakers also believe that a 
decline in the market in February could 
be an annual event (since it happened in 
1948 and 1949) so they are holding down 
buying for a full 120-day period. 

New family flour bookings are slow, 
but directions to the family trade are 
good and activity in this market is rather 
encouraging. Lack of new business cur- 
rently is attributable to the feeling on 
the part of most buyers of purchasing 
only hand-to-mouth and the fact that no 
important price changes in the past month 
have occurred to jar up any interest. 

Very little flour business was done with 
the government last week. The Army Quar- 
termaster bought a few small lots of ex- 
port ‘and domestic flour from southwest- 
ern sources, The PMA was inactive. 

A large volume of private export flour 
business failed to materialize. Italy re- 
portedly was ready to book 50,000 tons 
flour, but lack of BCA funds is holding 
up purchase. Holland was in the market 
most of the week. The Dutch covered 
hard wheat .50% ash flour needs in the 
range $4.74@4,90 c. and f. Amsterdam, in- 
cluding commission. Some soft wheat flour 
was claimed to have been purchased as low 
as $4.33, same basis. These quotations 
are without subsidy. Norway also was in 
the market for a few small amounts of 
.70% ash flour which sold at around $3.80 
f.a.s, Gulf. 

These two countries were using ECA 
funds to purchase the flour and when 
mills made application for subsidy they 
were refused on the grounds that CCC 
had not yet approved subsidy payments 
for flour which was purchased with ECA 
money. However, when new subsidy regu- 
lations were released Nov. 4 a provision 
was made to make ECA subsidies retro- 
active to Oct. 28, thereby validating the 
Norwegian and Dutch business. 

Most Latin nations except Guatemala have 
entered the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and are eligible for subsidy. Ap- 
proval of Guatemala is yet to be an- 
nounced by the USDA. Business in Latin 
America has been fair, improved over the 
preceding week. But a much better de- 
mand was expected from Cuba than has 
yet been shown. Brazil. is yet to show 
any interest in buying flour again. 

Production in the Southwest declined last 
week and mills in Kansas City also dis- 
closed a reduced output. Production at 
Kansas City was only 67% of capacity, 
compared with 74% the preceding week. 
This represented an average of four days’ 
running time for the week. ° 

Flour prices were unchanged to as much 
as 15¢ sack higher last week. The full 
advances were made on short patents. 
Other bakery types and family flours were 
up 5¢ sack. 

Quotations Nov. 5, Kansas City, carlots, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.40@5.60, standard patent $5.20@5.25, 
straight $5.10@6.20; established brands of 
family flour $6.20@6.95, first clears $3.55@ 
3.75, second cleafs $3.05@3.25, 1% ash 
clears or higher $2.70@2.95; soft wheat 
short. patent $6.50@6.90, straight $5.15@ 
5.25, cake flour $5.95 @6.65. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
one fair, six quiet, seven slow, six dull. 


Hutchinson: Flour business all but dried 
up for mills of this area last week. Small 
replacement lots constituted the new busi- 
ness, and active bidding by mills for the 
tiny crumbs caused some of these to go 
at ridiculously low prices. Operations shrank 
generally to 50% or less. Prices were firm 
to sack up. 


Oklahoma City: Flour prices closed as 
follows with local mills, delivered Okla- 


homa points in 100-Ib. cottons, Nov. 5: 
family short patent $6.34, bakery unenriched 
$5.62 for short patent and $5.72 semi-patent. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 81% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 88% the 
Preceding week and 89% one year ago. 
Sales, confined entirely to domestic busi- 
ness, were light, declining to 41%, com- 
pared with 72% the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were fair. Prices were un- 
changed. 

Omaha: Millers indicated that some buy- 
ing of flour was induced by special offers. 
Shipping orders have been increasing. Sales 
of family flour predominated during the 
past week. 

Mills continued to maintain five- to six- 
day production schedules. Export business 
accounted for very little of the total amount 
of flour sold, Some bids were requested on 
Gulf port shipments, but few were an- 
swered. 

Quotations Nov. 5: family medium rye 
sear bakery best patent $6.12, cake flour 

Salina: There was considerable inquiry for 
flour the past week, but bookings were 
light. Prices are unchanged from last week. 
Shipping directions are quite satisfactory. 


Texas: Demand has shown no improve- 
ment, and sales have been at about the 
same rate as in previous weeks, amount- 
ing with most mills to 20 to 25% of ca- 
pacity, consisting of family and bakers 
flour, about equally divided, with occasion- 
al cars for export to the Caribbean area. 
In addition, a few mills were able to book 
fairly round lots of bakers, raising total 
sales for those particular units to 60 or 70% 
of capacity. Operations continue generally 
on a five-day basis, though only three 
days in some cases. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations Nov. 5, 100’s: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.30@6.70, high patent $6@ 
6.40; standard bakers, unenriched $5.65@ 
5.75; clears, unenriched $4@4.20, delivered 
TCP. ‘ 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: More active inquiry for flour 
persists, but sales again are slow after a 
pick-up early last week. The volume traded 
earlier brought the average sales up to 
about 70% of capacity last week. Con- 
tributing to the increase were some large 
shipments to Cuba, 

A scattering of 10,000-sack bookings were 
reported, but most %ales were smaller and 
confined to nearby shipment. Most bakers 
are believed to be booked through Decem- 
ber, although fill-in lots are required from 
time to time. Some holding back is at- 
tributed to the practice of holding inven- 
tories down up to the end of the year. 
Directions are fair and operations picked up 
somewhat for the week. 

Directions on family flour also improved 
over the previous week, although stocking 
by wholesalers is still described as slow. 
The improvement was believed brought 
about by restocking in the East because 
of a more rapid turnover in retail stores. 

Considerable business was transacted by 
spring wheat mills with Cuba last week 
after the subsidy went into effect. Ship- 
ments to Cuba had been held back for 
several weeks pending signing of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement by that na- 
tion. It is estimated that about 60,000 or 
70,000 bags were exported last week. Ac- 
tive inquiry from Brazilian outlets is re- 
ported, but so far no business has devel- 
oped despite the eligibility of that nation 
for the subsidy under the IWA arrange- 
ments. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 71% of capacity last week, compared 
with 561% the previous week and 55% a 
year ago. Shipments from mills averaged 
85%, compared with 95% the preceding 
week. (Percentage figures for this year are 
based on a five-day week; for last year on 
a six-day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills averaged 

82% of capacity, compared with 78% the 
previous week and 89% in the correspond- 
ing week of 1948. For the entire North- 
west operations averaged 72%, compared 
with 76% a week earlier and 88% a year 
ago. 
Quotations Nov. 7: standard patent $5.70@ 
5.95, short patent $5.90@6.15, high glu- 
ten $6@6.30, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $7, first clear $5.10@ 
5.60, second clear $3.60@4.80, whole wheat 
$5.45@5.65 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Northwest Interior Mills: Flour business 
is slow’ as buyers continue to take small 
lots to cover nearby needs. Shipping direc- 
tions improved for some of the mills. Pro- 
duction at interior mills, including Duluth, 
averaged 67% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 75% the previous week and 87% 
a year ago. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: There has been a little more 
interest in the flour market, but it did 
not result in much buying. Business was 
confined to scattered small lots for fill-in 
purposes, but an occasional larger order 
was reported by a few flour distributors. 
On the whole, the demand for flour is at 
one of the lowest ebbs the industry has 
ever experienced. Directions were only fair. 
Family flour demand has also slackened 
and sales were chiefly in small lots and 
for prompt shipment. Deliveries were fair. 
“Quotations Nov. 5, cottons: spring top 
patent $5.70@6.13, standard patent $5.60@6, 
first clear $4.95@65.47; family flour $7.35; 
hard winter short patent $5.45@5.64, 95% 
patent $5.35@5.50, first clear $4.35; soft 


winter short patent $6@6.67, standard pat- 
ent $4.90@6.25, first clear $5.35@5.85. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new busi- 
ness as fair. With the railroad strike set- 
tled, the mills. found At. much . easier to 
make ‘bookings for prompt to 30 days’ 
shipment. Bookings for 30 to 120 days 
were rather spotty. A decided pickup for 
clears was shown when the exporters came 
into the market. Prices have been steady 
to easier. Jobbers say there is very little 
booking being done. Carlots are few and 
far between. Bakers are drawing on their 
stocks on hand for their present use. 
Prices for hard and soft are 10¢ higher 
to 10¢ lower. Clears are steady to 15¢-low- 
er. Spring wheat patent is 5¢ lower. Clears 
are 5¢ up. 

Quotations St. Louis; Nov. 5, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.10, 
ordinary $5.05, top hard $7.05, ordinary 
$5.40; bakers flour, soft winter short patent 
$6.10, cake $6.10, pastry $4.85, soft straight 
$5, clears $4.26, hard winter short patent 
$5.60, standard $5.40, clears $4.40, spring 
wheat short patent $6, standard $5.85, clears 
$5.45, low protein $4.20. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: There was a slight improvement 
in flour sales during the past week as bak- 
ery and wholesale house inventories and con- 
tracts were cleaned up. Prices remained 
firm as a result of the government's sup- 
port program and the Buffalo buyers, still 
dissatisfied with the high levels, continued 
to resist current high prices until they 
are forced into market. They prefer to 
buy in small quantities to satisfy daily 
needs and operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Shipping directions are fair. 

Quotations Nov. 56, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.55@7.65, high gluten $6.30@6.35, 
standard $5.95@6, first clear $5.45@5.55, 
hard winter standard $5.85@5.90, first clear 
$5.55 @5.60, soft winter short patent $5.40@ 
eal straight $5.20@5.25, first clear $4.20 

4.25. 


New York: Flour sales have been fair 
to slow, with little real zest in business, 
While chain and other large bakers show 
little interest, rank and file buyers have 
purchased single cars that, in a few cases, 
added up to fair volume. On spring standard 
patents, this was done at prices substan- 
tially below the general range, but on 
clears the better call was for the high qual- 
ity and higher-priced flours. Some of these 
were in round lots on _ well-established 
brands. 

Cake flours also have shown a _ spurt 
which reflects buyers’ feeling that prices 
are right for good coverage. These sales 
also were at levels below the general 


range: Hard winter replacements have been‘ 


small, and the volume buying that char- 
acterized the previous week took care of 
current needs. Shipping directions were 
good and there were fewer offerings of 
cheap resales, indicating that last summer’s 
low priced contracts are finally nearing 
exhaustion. 

Prices were 5@10¢ higher at the close 
of the week. 

Quotations Nov, 5, in cottons: spring fam- 
ily flour $7.65, high glutens $6.50@6.65, 
standard patents $6.20@6.30, clears $6.45@ 
6.75; hard winter short patents $6.05@ 
6.30, standard patents $5.70@5.85; high ratio 
soft winters $6@6.90, straights $4.75 @5.70. 

Pittsburgh: There has been very little 
change in the flour situation. Business of 
all kinds showed a slight pickup the past 
week, but the changes in flour sales are 
very small. It is predicted that after elec- 
tion and when the steel and coal strikes 
are over bakers will need to buy flour on a 
liberal scale. Family flour sales are stated 
to be at a minimum to both jobbers and 
grocers in the coal mining districts. 

Retail and wholesale bakers feel the 
results of these strikes, and all baked 
merchandise sales have fallen off. Bakers 
now are viewing with caution the holiday 
periods of Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Workers are spending their savings and 
must wait a four-week period for pay day 
after returning to the steel mills, so all 
in all the gloomy outlook for the Pitts- 
burgh district is warranted, even if the 
strikes end shortly. Office workers in 
steel plants, if working, have had their 
salaries reduced 30 to 50% starting Nov. 1, 
and this also is felt by all bakers of the 
district. Directions on flours are good as 
they continue to be drawn upon. New 
flour buying continues on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Nov. 
5, 100-Ib. cottons: hard Kansas bakers 
standard patent $5.60@5.82, medium patent 
$5.73@5.89, short patent $5.83@5.97; spring 
wheat standard patent $6.08@6.40, medium 
patent $6.13@6.45, short patent $6.18@ 
6.50, clears $5.67@5.90, high gluten $6.38@ 
6.70; family flour, advertised brands $7.16 
@7.65, other brands $5.73@6.90; pastry and 
cake flours $5.15@6.70; Pacific Coast pastry 
flour $6.24. 


Boston: Trading is very dull in the local 
market, with quotations moving in a very 
narrow price range. Spring wheat flours 
are 5@10¢ higher despite little buying 
activity. The only change on hard win-- 
ters was a widening of the range in stand- 
ards which eased 5¢ on the insidé. Most 
soft wheat flours are unchanged, the only 
exception being Pacific which advanced 5¢, 
the first price movement in a month. 

Dealers reported that buying interest 
was at a minimum in practically all lines, 
with the only activity confined to small 
fill-in lots for immediate shipment. Some 
mill agents reported even a dearth of in- 
quiries. The market for soft wheat flour 
seemed to be disappearing daily, with bak- 
ers reporting that consumer interest is 
currently at a new low. 

Quotations Nov. 5: spring short patents 
$6.32@6.47, standards $6.17@6.27, high glu- 
ten $6.47@6.62, first clears $5.47@5.82; hard 
winter short patents $6.07@6.22, standards 
$5.72@56.87; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27@ 
6.52; eastern soft winter straights $4.77@ 
5.72, high ratio $6.02@7.07, family $7.64 
@7.67. 


November 8, 1949 


Philadelphia: A fiour broker’s report that 
he lost a moderate-sized order because the 
customer was able to purchase at 3¢ sack 
under his quotation is considered an exam- 
ple of the competitive conditions prevailing 
in this market. Some can recall no. time 
when competition was keener. This bidding 
for business is in reflection of the re- 
luctance of bakers generally to buy more 
flour than is indicated for present needs 
due to prevailing uncertainties. 

Quotations have been shifting in the 
narrowest possible range, and current post- 
ings on individual grades show prices: un- 
changed to 5¢ sack under the lévels of a 
week earlier. 

Spring grades are experiencing lighest d-- 
mand, and it is in these that the only 
signs of sogginess have developed. First 
elear, standard and short patents, high 
gluten and family are all 5¢ sack on the 
underside. Soft winter standard and hard 
winter standard and short patents hold 
unchanged. 

Concern over supply can be traced par- 
tially to reports that country selling of 
wheat remains at a comparatively low e)b 
despite the high levels reached by the 
grain under federal loan. However, this 
is. offset to some extent by indications 
that shipments abroad will decline due io 
better crops in stricken countries. 

Some are also wondering how CCC wil! 
fit into the picture under the relaxed co:- 
trol of exports and are speculating whether 
the agency will continue to buy in the open 
market to support prices and supply nations 
still removed from private trade partici- 
pation. 

Meanwhile, bakeries are taking flour in 
amounts sufficient for nearby needs and 
manifesting virtually no interest in dc- 
ferred shipment. Most buyers find it dif/i- 
cult to adjust to the idea of paying su)- 
stantially more than for the flour now 
on hand, 

Some of the larger establishments have 
been making scattered inquifies for hara 
winters, but again price is the real hur- 
dle. It is reported that bids are far bel iw 
what mills are asking in the light of tie 
recent setback in millfeeds. 

One of the few bright spots in the )i-- 
ture from the millers’ angle is the slow- 
down in shipping directions after a fairly 
active period which saw steady withdraw- 
als. They reason that the contraction of 
such activity is an indication bakers hive 
pretty well exhausted what was left on 
the books and soon will be looking for new 
supplies, J 

Retailers are hailing strike settlement 
progress, which should mean some accel+:a- 
tion in demand for baked goods, parti u- 
larly those in the sweet category which 
declined sharply under the reduced buying 
power brought on by. the walkouts. 

Export trade here is even slower than 
domestic business and another week jas 
passed without a single shipment of flour 
being placed aboard a ship’ in the al 
harbor. 

Quotations Nov. 5, 100-lb. cotton sack 
basis: spring family $6.90@7.10, high gluten 
$6.55@6.65, short patent $6.30@6.40, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.30, first clear $5.85@6; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6, standard $).50 
@5.90; soft winter standard $5.15@5.25. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales continue quiet 
with little or no interest being displayed 
by bakers or jobbers in future bookings 
and no business at all for 120-day ship- 
ment. Buyers are showing considerable re- 
sistance to purchasing at present lev«ls, 
and those who are being forced to buy «re 
restricting the purchases to a minimum for 
replacement and not im excess of 30-(uy 
requirements, This attitude has been ))r0- 
nounced in the past few weeks. 

Hard winters are by far the best sel!.rs, 
with only trivial amounts of business be- 
ing worked on northern springs. Soft in- 
ters from central states and the Pa: fic 
Coast are selling very slowly, particularly 
the latter, with cracker and cake bakers 
limiting their purchases to nearby »))'p- 
ment. Shipping directions are slightly (™- 
proved and stocks on hand are showing 1 
increase. Export business is quiet, with 
only limited amounts being worked to [u- 
ropean and South American countries <A 
round lot of soft wheat flour has report: !'y 
been sold to Holland. 

Quotations Nov. 6, carlots, deliver. 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bes: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.57 
5.60, standard $5.30@5.45, first clear 
@4.20; spring wheat bakery short pa’ 
$6.05@6.30, standard $5.90@6.05, first 
$5.30@5.60, high gluten $6.25@6.40; 
wheat short patent $5.25@5.75, stra 
$4.85@5.10, first clear $4.15@4.40, high ©2- 
tio cake $5.55@5.60; Pacific Coast « <¢ 
$6.75@6.90, pastry §$6@6.16, basis all 

Seattle: The market has been very a) ‘ 
with milling at a low ebb and sales to °- 
mestic consumers insufficient to raise °° 
eurrent rate of production, which ho. 
around 60% of capacity for the whole a: +. 
Some of the interior mills are comple! 
shut down, and those that continue to |)- 
erate consider it a good week when | ”- 
duction hits 60%. Prices have rema':4 
steady for several weeks, and unless a h 
break one way or the other hits the w!'*' 
market, they will probably remain so. ‘)°- 
tations Nov. 5: family patent $6.95, > ~~ 
stem $6.10, bakery $6.21, pastry $5.91. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Milling continues at about '° 
all-time record low in ;the Pacific No:')- 
west with terminal operations far 
normal for this time of the year. '" 
terior mills are up and down in ‘''' 
operations, a few of them managing 
scrape together enough for part-time «)- 
erations. Others are down entirely. 
minal operators seem to be suffering © “‘ 
for lack of bookings. Export busines- ~* 
virtually out of- the question. Recent 
ernment business went to intermoun'«'? 
mills, with acceptances on export straic ‘° 
reported as low as $4.75. Offers were ~~ 
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“nadian flour men feel ‘that 
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ported as high as $4.84. Wheat prices are 
too high’in this territory to permit much 
competition with intermountain mills on 
this export business. 

Quotations Nov. 
Montana $6.33, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.20, bluestem bakers $6.19, cake $6.90, 
pastry $6.05, whole wheat 100% $5.80, gra- 
ham’ $5.65, cracked wheat $5.65. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Millis have been noti- 
fied that bookings mray now be made to 
U.K. for delivery during December, Janu- 
ary and February on the wheat price basis of 
$2, plus 6¢ bu. carrying charge. The usual 
business is being done with the British 
West Indies and Latin America continues 
‘to book high protein flour. But other ex- 
port business is scarce. The domestic mar- 
ket continues to take usual amounts. Quota- 
tions Nov. 5: top patent springs for use 
in.Canada $11.05.bbl., seconds $10.55, bak- 
ers $10.45, all less cash discount, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to U.K., 


government, regulation flour $14.12 per 280 


lb. for shipment to. end of Novémber, $14.30 
per 280 Ib. to end of February, winter ports, 
_ Demand for winters is poor. There is 
some export to the British West Indies, 
but amounts are small. Quotations Noy. 
6: $7.80@8.50 bbl., f.0.b. Montreal; export 
$1.70 per 100 Ib. export cottons, Montreal 
or Halifax. 

Winter wheat is plentiful, but there is not 
much demand. Quotations Nov. 5: $1.84% 


@1.86 bu., shipping point, $1.80 bu, f.o.b. 
mill. 
Vancouver: Canadian flour exporters are 


still getting some fair business from Hong 
Kong, apparently for transshipment at the 
Chinese port. These orders are coming in 
despite reported heavy sales of Australian 
flour in that area. Manila orders have 
tended to ease off after the heavy commit- 
ments made during the past two months. 

There is still no settlement in the trans- 
Pacific freight rate picture as far as the 
conference lines and Canadian shippers are 
eoncerned. The Pacific Westbound Freight 
Conference several weeks ago served an 
ultimatum on Canadian flour shippers that 
after Nov. 1 they must sign contracts with 
conference lines or be penalized $3 a ton 
if they use non-conference vessels. 

Canadian shippers so far have refused 
since non-conference space is available at 
$16 a ton in Canadian funds whereas con- 
ference lines are asking $16.50 U.S. funds 
for Hong Kong and Manila. Canadian ex- 
porters take the ground that the margin 
is so thin in doing business with the 
Orient that they cannot meet the conference 
demands, The result is that there is. only 
a limited volume of business being done 
from here now. 

There have been no new developments in 
regard to the North China market, but Ca- 
it is only’’a 
question of time when the new regime will 
be recognized by the big powers and the 
market will -be open again. The North China 
trade ‘has -been a traditionally big one for 
Canadian flour shippers and could easily 
come back again. 

Domestic flour trade continues to move 
along quiet lines. Store sales are at a low 
evel, and bakers ‘are not making for- 
ward commitments. Prices are holding close 
to list. Cash car quotations in 98's cottons: 
first patents $11.20, bakers patents $10.25, 
western cake and pastry flour $11.65, Pa- 
per bags are about. 30¢ below these levels. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled 182,000 bbl., with 
sales under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment totaling “142/000. bbl. ‘Countries receiv- 
ing flour under the agreement were Vene- 
zuela, Barbados, Netherlands Antilles, Cuba, 
Granada, Nigeria and the Belgian Congo. 
The remainder of the flour, Class 2, totaled 
40,000 bbl. and was destined for the Philip- 
pines, Germany, Hong Kong and Nica- 
‘ragua. Domestic trade is on. a moderate 
scale only, with supplies sufficient to meet 
demands, Quotations Nov. 5: top patert 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the .British. Columbia boundary $11.20 
@ 11.40 cottons, second patents $10.70@10.90, 
second patents to bakers «$10:20@10.40. 


* MILLFEED. FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Oct. 29 and 
*Nov, 6: 

BRAN— — Oct. 29 Nov. 5 
November .... $....@*37.00 
December 38. 10@ 38.80 -@*3 
January ...... 39.50@ 39.65 
February ..... 39.80@ 40,00 40. 80@ 41.00 
Maren ...... 39.75@ 4 40.90@ 41.00 
April:2.....-. 38.25@ 39.25@ 40.50 
SHORTS— 

November .... 2°42. 65 $....@*42.75 
lbecember 42.00@ 4 2.50 42. 25@ 42.75 
January ...... 42.00@ 42.60 42.50@ 43.25 
Febryary ....: 42,.75@ 43.00 43,00@ 44.00 
March 44.50@ 45.00 
April 44.50@ 46.75 

600 600 


Sales (tons) 
*Sale. 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 


compiled by the ‘secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Oct. 29, 1949 (000's 
omitted :) 
Oats Rye Barly 
Buffalo 211 297 eo 
Afloat 1,644 1,418 273 
Chicago 722 
Totals 2.546 2,737 439 
Previous week :. 410 2,422 1,678 135 
Oct. 30, 1948 1,793 965 842 ; 301 


5: high ghaten $6.46, all-_ 


itispection division’, as 
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United States Grain Stocks ~ 


‘Commercial stocks of grain in ‘store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Oct. 29, 1949, 
and Oct. 30, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (0000's omitted): 


-Canadian 
--American—, -—in bond—, 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct, 
29, 30, 29, - 
1949 1948 1949" 1948 
Wheat ...... 244,673 206,600 248 1,635 
25,254 15,031 1,855 820 
erry 5,420 4,32 2,437 1,041 
Bariey 605... 36,127 18,847 439 26 
Flaxseed 17,677 23,946 


Soybeans .... 9,106 


Stock of U.S. bonded grain and 
afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 29 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (45,000) 
bu.; corn, 534,000 (38,000); oats, 753,000 
(795,000); barley, 2,486,000 (2,000). 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
reportéd, ty ‘the 
Board ‘of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont,, Oct. 27, 1949 (000’s 


omitted): 
Wheat Dufim Oats Barl’'y 
Ft. William and : 


Port Arthur .. 8,878 1,099 7,209 9,806 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 10,797 134 32 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators’ .....4.. 106 16 1,288 

19,906 1,099 7,360 11,124 

Year ago ..... 23,142 3,592 6,023 8,471 

Receipts during week ending Oct. 27: 
Ft. Wm,-Pt.°Ar.. 5,573 300 2,475 1,664 
Pacific seaboard. 1,995 Ae 31 2 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 13 12 241 

7,582 300 2,518 1,907 


Shipments during week ending Oct. 27: 
Ft. dts -Pt. Ar.— 
Lak 


5,457 236 2,613 1,943 
Rail 28 9 154 64 
Milled 4 
processed ... | 4 74 29 
Pacific seaboard— 
965 
46 es 23 7 
Other terminals* 12 oe 4 
Totals ........ 6,513 244 2,868 2,049 
Total prreuess for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 27, 1949 
Ft." Wm,-Pt. pany 65,187 5,997 27,640 23,058 
Pacific seaboard. 18,738 4% 326 98 
Churehill ....... 4,448 ae 1 
Other terminals* 196 3 64 1,069 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. ‘1 
to Oct: 27, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar... 59, 5, ma 
Pacific. seaboard. 13,289 
Other terminals* 154 3 55 50 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 


22, An 16, 


liye Flour 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Nov. 


15 22 29 5 
Five mills 34,548: 42,270 “41,828)%40,943 
*Four mills. Ulin 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the: principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Nov. 5, in tons, with com- 
parisons: ; 

~Recelpts— -—Shipments— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minrieapolis .. ... 13,560 12,000 

Kansas City — i; 520 6,120 6,540 

Milwaukee .... 30 3,150 3,740 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Nov. 5, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 © 1948 

Minneapolis . 2 5670 48 138 11,369 13,428 

Duluth 1 406 501,549 2,275 4,694 


FLOUR BRANDS 


“Phe following trademarks have beén pu’ 
lished in. the Official Gazette of the Uaited 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. -Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by .the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks,-a formal 
notice of opposition. 

MAINSTAY—Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
doing business as Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, Kansas City and St. Loufs, -Mo.; 
‘wheat flour. Use claimed since April, .1929. 

DWARFIES — Dwarfies Corp., Council 
Biuffs, lowa; cereal breakfast foods. Use 
claimed since April 10, 1923. 

BURNS’ — Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; wheat flour. Use 
‘since Jan. 7, 1842. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations; per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations.per bbl. of 196 Ib. ) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 

Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
Spring top patent ......:........ 5.70@6.13 -@. 
Spring high gluten .............. 6.00@6. 30 6.30@6.35 
5.60@6.00 5.70@5.95 ...@... --@5.85 5.95@6.00 
Spring fret: cledr 4.95@5.47 5. -.@5.45 6.45 @5.55 
Hard winter family -@.. -@ ... 6.20@6.95 
Hard winter short ............... 5.45 @5.64 6.40@5.60 «.-@5.60 
Hard winter standard 5.35 @5.50 ... 6.20@6.25 --@5.40 5,.85@5.90 
Hard winter first clear. ......... @4.35 3.65@3.75 -.@4.40 5.55 @5.60 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.00 @6.67 6.50@6.90 -.@6.10 5.40@5.45 
Soft winter straight 6.16@5,26 --@5.00 5.20@5.25 
Soft winter first clear i. @... --@4.25 4.20@4.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 4.20@4.30 4.20@4.40 «+» @4.90 . 6.00@5.05 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.25@3.50 3.10@3.65 @3.80 3.90@3.95 
Durum, gran., bulk -@5.96 5.75@5,80 @6.30 -.@6.31 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring. family. .«. $...@7.65 $6.90@7.10 $...@... $7,16@7.55 $...@... 
Spring high gluten .............. 6.50@6.65 6.55@6.65 6.47@6.62 6.38@6.70 ...@. 
Spring: standard 6.20@6.30 6.20@6.30 6.17@6.27 6.08@6.40 
Spring first clear .../........... 6.45@6.75 5.85@6.00 5.47@5.82 5.67@5.90 ...@.. 
Hard winter short 6.05@6.30 5.90@6.00 6.07@6.22 5.83@5.97 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.70@5.85 5.80@5.90 5.72@5.87 5.60@5.82 ...@.. 
Soft winter family ..........+.--- -@. 1.64@7.67 
Soft winter ‘straight ........ 4.75 @5.70 477@6.72 ...@... 
Soft winter standard. ........... 6.15@6.26 ...@... at, 
Rye flour, white 4.65@4.75 4.75@4.85 ...@. 4.49@4.90 
Durum, -gran., bulk .......... 6.29@6.40 .-@.. 
Seattle Los **Winnipe 
Family patent ... $...@6.95 $...@. Spring top patent -@11.05 $11. 20@11.: 40 
Bluestem .......<¢ Spring second patent. -@10.55 10.70@10:90 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.21 Spring first clear 9.45 
Pastry .......... ...@.. Spring exports§ ..... @14.12 @ 
Ontario soft winters. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. §280-Ib. 


cottons. 


7.80@ 8.05 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 29, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


1949 1948 1949. 1949 1948 1948 1948 

4,713 3.470 2,911 212 387 105 612 4 123 334 
S| Te 15,018 6,749 1,003 22 3,650 2,822 114 61 2,550 654 
pe Fre ee 12,844 5,394 5,096 2,026 1,576 3,140 1,224 542 525 678 
18,831 26,388 480 104 3,408 2,221 445 255 10,212 2,222 
8,914 11,096 186 75 165 196 16 10 22 23 
Galveston ............ 1,899 2,763 200 a's oF 
Hutchinson .......... 13,520 13,255 o's 2 23 
Indianapolis ......... 3,429 1,658 393 325 825 326 36 130 ay ov 
Kansas City ......... 34,629 36,962 1,145 269 259 57 218 222 68 89 
Milwaukee ....... 4 335 1,120 1,014 2 467 31 te 3,400 3,079 
Minneapolis ......... 9,601 6,732 714 46 5,863 2,566 1,893 2,551 10,980 7,797 
New Orleans ......... 730 1,816 §77 18 3 oe 
New York 200 1,030 6 448 38 “e os 2 
Omaha 18,189 3,166 267 1,342 939 233 49 31 74 
Peoria 366 262 122 64 46 as 12 
Philadelphia 1,346 476 38 12 37 142 15 
Sioux City 1,274 198 127 667 280 53 2 44 1,115 
St. - Joseph 5,766 278 173 602 536 ‘ A 46 33 
St. Louis . 6,953 185 394 1,503 632 11 44 33 31 
Canals 631 16 4 
105 254 64 
161,053 19,584 4,225 2,568 13,975 4,899 3,951 28,320 15,213 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


_ Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, 


WHEAT 


in cents per bushel: 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.0.b. 


Spring bran ...... $43.50@ 44.00 -@41.00 
Staridard midds.* .. - @44.00 -@41.50 
Flour midds.t ..... -@49.00 --@46.00 43.560@44.00 
Red Gog ....%..+:. 51.00@52.00 -@49.50 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Spring bran .....:: $45.00@45.60 $....@52.00 $....@53.60 
Standard midds.* 45.50 @46.00 @55.00 -@53.50 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 51.60@562.00 
54.00 @ 55.00 @ 64.00 - @62.00 
Spring bran Shorts 

$....@57.00 $....@61.00 
Winnipeg ......... «....@61.00 - @64.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts, {Fort William basis. 


at indicated points: 


St. Louis 


41.60 @ 42.00 
47.00@ 47.50 
Pittsburgh 
$49.00@51.60 
49.60 @52.10 


57.10@ 60.60 
59.10 @62.60 


Ft. Worth 


45.00 @ 47.00 


Atlanta 


-@. 
-@. 


Middlings 
$....@66.00 
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WANT ADS 


v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies, Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


KANSAS STATE MILLING TECHNOLOGY 
grad desires position in Midwest flour 
mill. Experience includes actual flour mill 


work and 2% years as foreman large ce- . 


real plant. Address 304, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


POSITION AS MILLER, IN MILL FROM 
300 to 500 bbl. capacity; or grinder or 
bolter in larger mill, Have over 35 years’ 
experience in all size mills—hard or soft 
wheat. Age 56. Can come at once. P. BE. 
Harmon, Bird Island, Minn. 


SUPERINTENDENT, NOW EMPLOYED, 
desires to make change. With good com- 
pany now. Can furnish best references. 
60 years old, married, good health. Hard 
or soft wheat, 3,000-sack or larger, unless 
you have something good to offer in 


smaller plant. Address 264, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 BH. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
FOR SALE — 6-UNIT, 110-VOLT, BROWN 
Duvel Moisture Tester, complete with 


automatic shut-off. Forbes Bros. Central 
Mills Corp., Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR SALE 


1—Howe dormant_h weighing 
1,090-Ib. single brass 
beam 35’x43", wood and metal 
platform. 


2—Batteries of 3 Howe se’ 
weighing scales consisting of 3 
Howe 1,000-Ib. platform scales— 
Serials 1309462, 1309675 and 
1309628, 36”x28" platform, single 
brass beam. 


2—KEureka horizontal batch mixers 
—Serials 78469 and 177751, ca- 
pacity 1,350 Ib., double ribbon 
type beaters. 


1—Stokes & Smith, Tight - Wrap 
machine—Style 241-B, for 1%4- 
- package, capacity 60 per min- 
ute. 


All of the above equipment is in ex- 
eellent condition, having been in use 
up until quite recently. 


Address 397, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Subsidy Changed 


(Continued from page 9) 
and government officials here last 
week expressed surprise that these 
fatures of the regulation were hard- 
ly discussed. One trade representative 
stated that the set-off provision was 
entirely improper since it permitted 
the Secretary of Agriculture to with- 
hold a subsidy payment on either 
wheat or wheat flour exported under 
the IWA if the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture or some other agency had 
another transaction in dispute with 
the exporter who had qualified for the 
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subsidy. For example, a dispute be- 
tween the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue or any other government agen- 


~ ey involving a claim could -be cause 


for withholding of a subsidy pay- 
ment, 

_ The responsibility of the exporter 
for the final destination of an export 
cargo or parcel is equally unfair 
and improper, this trade spokesman 
declared. He noted that a cargo of 
wheat or a parcel of flour might be 
exported in good faith to Antwerp, 
Belgium. At that point diversion 
could occur to any one of several 
nations, including some not signa- 
tory to the IWA. How, it was argued, 
could the exporter enforce his re- 
sponsibility over the final destina- 
tion of the shipment? He urges that 
exporters give these provisions their 
immediate attention and request 
CCC to remove them from the sub- 
sidy regulation. While it is believed 
that CCC officials see the inequities 
in these provisions and intend to 
press for their removal continued 
trade pressure will assist them in 
their efforts. 


Daily Announcements 

The new subsidy announcements 
under the new regulation will con- 
tinue on a daily publicly announced 
per bushel basis from various ports 
to destinations. However, the time 
of the announcement henceforth will 
be at 3 p.m,, E.S.T., and will con- 
tinue in force for 24 hours. 

Efforts by the private grain trade 
to put the subsidy on a bid basis 
will be successful, inside informa- 
tion here reveals. However, the bid 
basis will be in part modified to meet 
objections of the milling industry. 
The plan now under study at USDA 
will be to continue to announce a 
public daily per bushel subsidy for 
the milling trade good for 24 hours, 
but within a reasonable time prior 
to the expiration of the daily an- 
nouncement the grain trade will be 
permitted to bid for a subsidy out- 
side the publicly announced figure. 

Influential millers are reported to 
have given this plan their approval, 
nevertheless it is expected that a 
group of millers will meet with USDA 


Total Pact Sales 


The following table shows the quantities 
guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual sales and pur- 
chases by exporting and importing coun- 
tries which have been recorded by the In- 


ternational Wheat Council since the n- 
ning of the program, Aug. 1, through t. 
28, 1949: 
Exports and Sales 
(In bushels) 
Cumulative 
total of 
sales 
Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Oct. 28. 1949 
Australia ....... 80,000,000 6,917,776 
203,069,635 19,460,579 
168,069,635 11,846,211 
Totals ...... 456,283,389 38,224,566 
Guaranteed Imports and/or Purchases 
(In bushels) . 
Cumulative 
total of 
purchases 
Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Oct. 28, 1949 
Belgium ........ 20,209,040 7,154,361 
Denmark ....... 1,616,723 123,200 
Dominican Rep.. 734,874. 156,497 
Ecuador ........ 1,102,311 200,143 
Bl Salvador ..... 404,181 84,803 
10,104,520 1,282,400 
3,674,371 1,824,166 
Mexico ......... 6,246,429 1,028,000 
Netherlands 26,720,597 500,016 
6,611,556 1,003,095 
Portugal ....... 4,409,246 2,711,360 
Saudi Arabia ... 1,837,185 98,003 
Switzerland .... 6,430,149 3,770,666 
U. of 8S. Africa. 11,023,113 7,600,000 
Venezuela ...... 3,306,934 1,340,543 
All other signa. 
tory countries. 128,106,332 ...«... 
‘Totals ...... 456,283,389 38,224,566 


Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning ot the 


Program Aug. 1 through Noy. 3. 1949: 


‘Wheat. 


--Commercial flour—, Commercial ccc Total 
Country— . cwt. u. equiv bu. , bu. 

Belgium and Belgian Colonies 6,214 og 3,453,333 3,467,717 
Dominican Republic ........ "6,094 11,792 bene 11,792 
Portugal and Port. Colonies.. 105,978 245,318 wt awh 2,426,666 2,671,984 
Saudi Arabia ............-. 3,000 37,333 113,721 

3,097,968 3,036,929... 7,223,999 13,358,896 


Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


‘East Coast Ports— 
To all destination# 
West Coast Ports— 
© all destinations 
Gulf. Coast Ports— 
To European Atlantic ports ...........- 
To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 
and South Africa 
To Asia and adjacent territory ....... 
To Latin America-and West Indies .... 
To Mexico 


Nov. 1. Novy. 2 Nov.3° “Nov.4 Nov.7 
(bu.) (bu.) (buy bu) 
40¢ 41¢ 41¢ 
43¢ 
47¢ 48¢ 48¢ 48¢ 

5¢ 46¢ 46¢ 46¢ 466 
4¢ 45¢ 45¢ 45¢ 45¢ 
42¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 
0¢ 41¢ 41¢ 41¢ 


to discuss the 
shortly. 

Although the meeting last week 
between the government officials and 
milling and private grain trade rep- 
resentatives was thoroughly cordial 
and constructive it is not believed 
that CCC will be able to make a de- 
cision within ten days or two weeks, 
certainly not until the milling in- 
terests have had a chance to discuss 
the grain trade proposals with CCC 
officials. 

At the meeting held here Nov. 3 
were the following: Raymond J. 
Barnes, president of the North Amer- 
ican Grain Export Assn.; Stewart 
Allen of Smith Murphy Co.; William 
F. Brooks, executive secretary of the 
NGTC; Ray B. Bowden, executive 
secretary of the GFDNA; Weston 
B. Grimes, Cargill, Inc.; Wallace 
Hyde of Cargill, Inc.; Axel Hansen 
of the North American Trading 
Corp.; Herman Fakler and A. F. 
Krueger of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, and Willem C. Schil 
the Continental Grain Co. , 

Representing the government at 
the meeting were Elmer Kruse, gen- 
eral manager of CCC; A. J. Borton of’ 
the CCC IWA staff; LeRoy K. Smith 
and Fred Entermille, top officials of 
the PMA grain branch. 


DEATHS 


Max A. Lettas, salesman for the 
Central Bag Co., Kansas City, died 
in a hospital there Nov. 6. Details on 
page 28. 


Ariana D. Forster, 49, wife of W. E. 
Forster of the Forster Mfg. Co., 
Wichita, died suddenly Oct. 31. She 
is survived by her husband, a son 
and two daughters. 


Ferdinand ©, Flick, a special repre- 
sentative of the National Biscuit Co., 
died in a Philadelphia hospital last 
week. He was 60. Mr. Flick, who had 
been. associated with the company for 
45 years, is survived by his widow, 
Leona E. 


Louis A. Woll, 79, retired Philadel- 
phia bakery owner, died recently in 
a Philadelphia hospital. Mr. Woll op- 
erated his own eStablishment in the 
Nicetown section for 30 years prior 
to his retirement 20 years ago. He is 
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survived by thrée daughters and two 
sons. 

Norman L. Leach, 72, 
vice chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Searle Grain Co.,-died xe- 
cently after a long illness. A director 
of the Royal. Bank . of. Canada,. Mr. 
Leach was the son-in-law of Augus- 
tus L. Searle, president: of the Searle 
Grain Co., Minneapolis. 


Ralph B. Campbell, 63, one of the 
founders of Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 
Minneapolis advertising firm, died 
Nov. 5 during the Minnesota-Iowa 
football game in Minneapolis. At one 
time advertising manager of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Mr. Campbell was associated with 
several major advertising agencies 
before co-founding Campbell-Mithun 
in 1933. He was named chairman of 
the board of the advertising agency in 
1943 and held that position at his 
retirement two years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, Ralph, Jr., 
account éxecutive with Campbe!l- 
Mithun, and a daughter. _— 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFe—— 


GENERAL FOODS REPORTS 
‘THIRD QUARTER EARNINGS 


NEW YORK—General Foods Corp. 
net earnings in the third quarter after 
all taxes and charges were $6,990,926, 
or $1.21 a common share, Clarence 
Francis, chairman, has announced. 
This compares with earnings of $6,- 
534,434, or $1.14 a common share dur- 
ing the same three months of 1948. 
Net sales for the quarter just end d 
were $114,322,810 against $112,28: - 
111 for the third quarter of 1948. 

During the last nine months nt 
earnings were - $21,349,153, or $3.71 
a common share, which is compara! ¢ 
to $20,431,995, or $3.55 a common 
share, for the same period of 19%. 
Net sales during the nine mont's 
ending Sept. 30 were $354,704,153. 
compared with $336,849,513 for tre 
first nine months of 1948. , 

THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
ACQUIRES NEW PLANT 

CINCINNATI—Early & Daniel ©». 
will increase its grain storage faci!'- 
ties to more than 5 million bushc's 
capacity with the acquisition of % 
360,000-bu. elevator formerly used bv 
Standard Brands, Inc. Also included 
in the transaction are a building 
containing 94,000 sq. ft. of floor spac’. 
10 acres of ground and 1,500 ft. river 
frontage. 
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Rate Slackens, But . 


U.S. Exports Conllilies to Mount 
in January-June, 1949 


HE .striking feature of US. 
foreign trade in the first half of 
this year was the substantial 
rise in exports and the decline in 
imports. Exports, after having de- 
clined from the middle of 1947 
through 1948, increased 8% over the 
total in the second half of 1948 to a 
value of $6,617,000,000. 
The rate of advance, however, 
s'ackened during the 6-month period. 
Decreases among imports, which 
became accentuated in the latter part 
of the period, reduced the total value 
of incoming goods from the preceding 
half-year high total by 6%, or to 
$3,391,000,000—a reversal of the up- 
ward trend in evidence throughout 


EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
paunying article is the essential text 
of @ survey of U.S. exports and im- 
ports for the first half of 1949, re- 
ported in a recent issue of Foreign 
Commerce Weekly by G. A. With- 
erow, Office of International Trade, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


the postwar period to the close of 
1948. In. quantity, however, the de- 
crease in imports was considerably 
less than the increase in exports: 
5% as compared with 13%. In the 
current period as compared with the 
half-yearly average values for the 
prewar period 1936-38, imports re- 
mained about 2% times as large and 
exports about 4% times as large. 

In the first half of 1949, high 
commodity prices constituted a fac- 
tor of lessening importance in the 
maintenance of export and import 
values. By June, 1949, imports 


showed a decline of 7% in unit value 
from the postwar high reached in 
the third quarter of 1948. This de- 
crease occurred largely in March 
and April, and May and- June closely 
maintained the April level. The unit 
value of exports showed a reduction 
of 10% by June from the postwar 
peak reached in February, 1948; ex- 
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cept for one interruption, the de- 
crease has been gradual over the 
intervening period. 

The average unit value of imports 
in the first half of 1949 was 3% 
lower than in the immediately pre- 
ceding half-year, when the highest 
price level of the postwar period had 
been recorded, whereas exports which 
had already fallen by 2% from the 
high level of the first half of 1948 
declined further by 4%. 


In terms of quantity, the total 


import trade was down 2% from the ~ 


first half and 5% from the second 
half of last year, but was, never- 
theless, about one fifth larger than 
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the 1936-38 half yearly average. Ex- 
ports increased about 13% in quan- 
tity compared with the immediately 
preceding half year and, though not 
attaining the high level of 1947, re- 
mained 2% times as large as the 
1936-38 average. 


As exports increased and imports 
decreased, the merchandise export 


DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - ~- MISSOURI 


Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Flour 


Winter Wheat 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


you always 
choose quality 


x A quick, rhythmic approach, the final 
easy glide to the foul line and the ball 
rumbles powerfully down the polished 
alley toward a perfect strike! The 
thrill that claims millions of Ameri- 
cans from coast to coast . . . that’s 


bowling! 


straight path. 


Bowler's shoulders are squared to the 
pins. Ball is held at or slightly above 
belt line. Approach foul line in a 


Step forward on right foot. Push ball 
forward and down with a smooth mo- 
tion. Always fry to. develop a well- 
delivered working ball. 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT . 
Better Bakery Flours 

These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 

The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BAKERY 
CAKE FLOUR 


SWANS DOW 
IGLENEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 

, 1GLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 


In baking as well as bowling, you'll 
find control an all-important factor in 
assuring successful results. That’s why 
Commander-Larabee has assembled a 
great team of milling and baking ex- 
perts to assure absolute control of 
gluten strength, fermentation ...every 
baking value. You know that every 
bag of a Commander-Larabee Flour 


will deliver the same uniform baking 


Second step slightly longer than first 
is taken on the left foot as ball swings 
fo rear. Left arm moves forward for 


balance. 


balance. 


Ball reaches height of back swing on 
third step, on right foot. Keep down 
swing smooth. Left hand extended for 


performance week after week, 


ment after shipment... 


Fourth step, on left foot, 
brings bowler to foul line 
in a graceful glide. Get 
ball well out over foul 


Ask your experienced Commander- 
Larabee representative about the flours 
that best suit your particular baking 
needs. And remember, when perform- 
ance counts, choose quality . . . choose 


a Commander-Larabee Flour! 


line. Follow through! 


COURTESY BRUNSWICK- 
BALKE- COLLENDER 
COMPANY 


TPS ON GOOD 


BOWUNG 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, ° 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, . 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 


th « ball thot fits your hand. Be sure you grip the boll correctly 
of starting position. A distance of from 12 to 15 feet behind the foul line 
is for starting. Remember to continve using the fundo- 
mentals of good form in picking up spores. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO 
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For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Call: 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 |. 
Victor 4384 


| “Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas Oity, Mo. 


Ak for LOREN JOHNSON or Q 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


GS 


est Har 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Minnesota 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa . 


balance grew, reaching $3,226,000,000. 
This increase followed a consider- 
able decline in the balance during 
1948, when the excess of exports over 
imports dropped to $2,495,000,000 in 
the latter half of the year. Marked 
increases in exports to France and 
Italy, and a decrease in imports from 
Canada, accounted in considerable 
part for the rise in the total export 
balance, though increases in exports 
to several Far Eastern countries and 
decreases in imports from Europe 
also contributed. 

As from the beginning of the war, 
part of the U.S. mercharidise export 
surplus was financed by U.S. gov- 
ernment loans and grants. In Janu- 
ary-June, 1949, exports to the coun- 
tries showing greatest expansion in 
trade were financed largely with 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion dollars or were provided as 
civilian supply shipments by U.S. oc- 
cupation authorities. The decline in 
U.S. imports in the first half of 1949 
further intensified the already, acute 
dollar shortage in almost all foreign 
countries. 


Imports Decline — 

Among 33 commodities usually 
portant in U.S. import tradé,~ 25 
showed decreases in the first half 
of 1949 compared with the latter 
half of 1948. These included mainly 
declines in crude and semimanufac- 
tured materials, partly in reflection 
of the reduction in business inven- 
tories that. took place in the U.S. 
during the first and second quarters. 
Among these materials were crude 
rubber, unmanufactured wool, oil- 
seeds and vegetable oils, wood pulp, 
sawmill products and undressed furs. 
Also included with imports showing 
declines were such manufactured 
articles as burlaps, automobiles, 
watches and textile manufactures, 
and among foodstuffs such items as 
fish, meat and cattle. 

Other factors contributing to the 
decline were the fact that importa- 
tions of wool in 1948 were appar- 
ently large enough to meet the back- 
log of demand; exceptionally large 
purchases of feeder and slaughter 
cattle from Canada after the lift- 
ing of the wartime embargo in Au- 
gust, 1948, a movement that slowed 
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up in 1949 as cattle reserves in that 
country were reduced; and the great- 
er competition. encountered by im- 
ports of some commodities, including 
automobiles and lumber, as U.S. pro- 
duction provided larger supplies for 
the home market. 

Changes in price levels and, possi- 
bly, hesitation in the placement of 
orders due to an assumed likelihood 
of some currency revaluations also 
affected the import levels in the first 
half of 1949. 

A few leading commodities arrived 
in larger quantity than in the in:- 
mediately preceding half-year. Thes: 
included crude petroleum, fuel oi, 
nonferrous ores, sugar, coffee ani! 
cocoa. Moreover, most of lead- 
ing imports remained far larger tha, 
in the best prewar year. Only si. 
namely, hides and skins, .raw sil). 
vegetable oils, oilseeds, wood pu!) 
and burlaps, showed marked redu: - 
tions compared with prewar totals. 


Many Countries Show Declines 

Among 34 leading countries su: 
plying the U.S. market, 22 shipp i 
less by value than in the half-ye + 
immediately preceding. On a percen.- 
age basis, decreases in imports from 
the various countries ranged from | 
to 92%. The heaviest decline ws 
in imports from Egypt, which 
amounted to only $1,800,000, as com:- 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


MASTER BAKER FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


VANCOUVER — CANADA 
Millers and Exporters of all types of flour 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 
CANADIAN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
CANADIAN SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 


CANNERS 


Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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hat | pared. with. $22,700,000 in the July- 
pat- December half-year (the bulk of 
im- the year’s supply of Egyptian cotton ! 
YOUR SALES CLIMB 
ginning of the quota year). 
for A large part of the loss in total 

‘ import trade in the first half of 1949 a 
si By the USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
| reduction ‘in imports from Canada, 
_ which showed a decline of 15%, or Spot or Banded Labels with distinc- 
oo $131,000,000, Entries of cattle and tive printing and special adhesives in- 


fresh meat from Canada, which had 
expanded to unusual volume in the 
im latter part of 1948, showed large _- 
drops. Sawmill products, which had 


sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


ese 
also reached a high in that period, 
end Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 
7 showed marked declines, and all Increase Your Repeat Business 
hen dropped to lower levels than in the 
si> corresponding half of 1948. On the 
‘1k. other hand, many items from Can- 
ul ada maintained gains made in 1948. 
on Imports from ERP countries as a & a 
' group showed a decline of 14%, or 7 
$74 million. Receipts from the U.K., 
s France, Italy and Switzerland record- Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. “ 
ed. large percentage decreases—23, 
+ 28, 31 and 22%, respectivelyfol- | NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — HOUSTON eed: 
A lowing marked expansion in 1948. 
s The trade with Sweden continued to 
- ceeline, as in the two preceding half- 
ri year periods. The reduction in im- 
bas ports from these countries were in 
ich manufactured products, semimanu- "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
Imports from leading suppliers of els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
— + industrial materials and foodstuffs Sip and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
in other parts of the world also de- LOS ANGELES Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
srazil, ombia, the U.S.S.R., - gaye Domestic and Export Millers 
ish Malaya, China, New Zealand, HARRIS NEVILLE OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EASTERN Street, New Yorx Crry 
Egypt and the Union of South Africa. —______ . 
The. principal countries furnishing 
imports. of greater value, as com- 
pared with the second half of 1948, 
were Mexico, Cuba, Chile, Uruguay, 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, British 
All Grades 
- Ou 
a RYE FL R 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
| KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage ESTABLISHED 1865 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
WESTERN MILLING Co. | } Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
= MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR Spring Patents 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
| FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR ; WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mee 
General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. RAIN Atlantic Const Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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FLOUR SERVICE 


© Hard Spring Wheat 
® Hard Winter Wheat 
® 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 

© Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Fiour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


PERCY 
PAGS 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Succeesful Millers for Fifty Years. 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Yard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
rve’' and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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East Africa and British West Africa. 
The trade with all of these countries 
except Indonesia, however, had shown 
declines in the earlier period. 


Export Gains Exceed Losses 

Increases in shipments of a few 
commodities accounted largely for the 
expansion in value of total exports, 
as compared with July-December, 
1948. 

Wheat flour showed a marked re- 
duction of $118 million, and there was 
no corresponding gain in grain ship- 
ments. Exports of tobacco, coal and 
motor vehicles dropped considerably 
from the immediately preceding half- 
year total. 

The export trade with a few coun- 
tries showed marked expansion from 
the July-December period. These in- 
cluded mainly France and Italy, ex- 
ports to which increased by $106 
million and $125 million, respective- 
ly, and a few others, namely, Japan, 
U.K. and India, and, among Western 
Hemisphere countries, Canada, Co- 
lIcmbia, Chile and Venezuela. 

Increased exports to the ERP coun- 
tries as a group accounted for more 
than half of the total rise over the 
latter half of 1948, although these 
countries have taken only about one 
third of total U.S. exports in recent 
periods. Exports to 25 of 34 leading 
markets showed increases, whereas 
trade with nine countries decreased. 
In the latter group were Argentina 
and the Union of South Africa, ex- 
ports to which fell by 49 and 38%, 
or $58 million and $95 million, re- 
spectively, and China, with a de- 
crease of 44%, or $53 million. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DATES ANNOUNCED FOR ’50 
N.W. BAKERS CONFERENCE 


SALEM, ORE.—The 1950 Pacific 
Northwest Bakers Conference has 
been scheduled for April 17-19 at the 
Multnomah Hotel in Portland, Ore., 
according to a recent announcement 
by Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, secretary-manager of the 
cooperative enterprise. 

Ralph Wittenberg, Grandma Cookie 
Co., Portland, has been named pro- 
gram chairman for the affair. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DUTCH WHEAT OUTPUT 
OF 305,774 TONS SEEN 


WASHINGTON — Wheat produc- 
tion in the Netherlands in 1949 is 
forecast at 327,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 305,774 tons in 1948. 
Rye production is expected to be 
slightly under 1948 (380,000 tons in 
1949 and 382,187 tons in 1948) be- 
cause of damage due to lodging. Bar- 
ley and oats production is forecast at 
440,000 metric tons as against 453,802 
tons in 1948. 

Imports of wheat and wheat flour 
(in terms of wheat) in the second 
quarter of 1949 amounted to 208,390 
tons. Of that amount the U.S. sup- 
plied 109,289 tons; the U.S.S.R., 81,- 
032 tons, and Germany, 18,000 tons. 
Barley imports totaled 36,825 tons, of 
which the U.S. supplied 16,443 tons 
and Argentina, 20,382 tons. Ireland 
furnished all the oats imported—2,110 
tons— and the corn—45,448 tons— 
was supplied by Argentina, 12,298 
tons; Yugoslavia, 18,765 tons, and 
Hungary, 14,385 tons. 

Grain and flour exports during the 
first five months of 1949, as reported 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics, 
were as follows: wheat (seed)—Italy, 
12,682 tons, and other, 77 tons; rye 
—Germany, 22,506 tons, and Indone- 
sia, 33 tons; barley (seed)—Belgium 
and Luxembourg, 1,557 ‘tons, Italy, 


EXTRA HOUR 


DOUGH 


Wisp vO 
FLOU 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 
1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo 


For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 


We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The Bearditoun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


PIhES 


BAKER 


DOBRY'’ BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


MINER-HILLARD | 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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800 tons, and other countries, 397 


tons; .barley (other)—Belgium and 
Luxembourg, 1,818 tons; oats (seed) 
—Belgium and Luxembourg, 3,307 
tons; Germany, 1,867 tons; France, 
1,695 tons, and other countries, 89 
tons; wheat flour (as flour)—Indone- 
sia, 282.tons, and other countries, 18 
tons. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW MEXICO CONVENTION 
SET FOR JAN. 15-17, 1950 


, ALBUQUERQUE—The New Mexicc 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. wil! 
hold its annual convention at the 
Hilton Hote? here Jan. 15-17, 1950, 
according to a recent announcemen: 
by Arthur Ravel, Ravel Bros. Fee: 
Co., Albuquerque, president of the 
association. 

James A. Vaughn, general manager 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, will speak on “Efficiency 
in Feed Store Management.” 

Horace B. Hening, secretary of the 
association, announced that all mem- 
bers wishing to exhibit will be given 
free space in the exhibitors’ section, 
open to other manufacturers and ex- 
floor space. 


———BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY GROUP 
ELECTS EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


CHICAGO—Dr. Carl R. Fellers, 
president of the Institute of Foo! 
Technologists, recently announced the 
election of the following councilors 
to the council executive committec 
of the institute: 

Prof. W. L. Campbell, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dr. B. S. Clarke, Amer- 
ican Can Co., Chicago; H. T. Gris- 
wold, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., San 
Francisco; W. D. Pheteplace, Pfaudler 
Co., Rochester, N.Y., and Dr. George 
F.. Stewart, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Alternates are: Dr. R. B. Wake- 
field, Gerber Products Co., Fremont, 
Mich., and Dr. E, E. Meschter, Amer- 
ican Preserve Co., Philadelphia. 

The executive committee met in 
Chicago Oct. 30, 1949, where Co. 
Charles S. Lawrence opened the na- 
tional offices of the institute at 222 
W. Adams St. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BRAZIL PLACES IMPORT 
CURB ON OAT PRODUCTS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports that oat: 
of all types—including grain, flakes, 
meal, etc.—have been placed under 
import license in Brazil. Oats imports 
against which exchange was close‘! 
prior to the effective date of the dc. 
cree (Sept. 19) are exempt from th: 
license requirement. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

KROGER SALES DROP 

CINCINNATI—Sales: of the 
ger Co. for the 10th four-week pc- 
riod, ending Oct. 8, totaled $59,114. 
751—representing a 1% decreas? 
from sales of $59,496,579 for the cor 
responding period a year ago. Cum. 
lative sales for the 10 periods © 
1949 totaled $616,956,013, slight: 
more than sales of $614,856,487 f 
the same periods last year. Averas 
number of Kroger stores in operatic’ 
during ‘the period was 2,238, con - 
pared with 2,410 during the sam: 
1948 period. 

——=“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHICAGO BOARD MEMBER 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Board «' 

Trade has announced that the boar: 
of directors has elected to membe: 
ship in the board of trade, John Nor- 
wig, Cooperative Grange League. 
Buffalo. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Nov. 18—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 TA, 


Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston. 


Nov. 14-16 — Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York; sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
lowa. 

~ 1950 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
208% W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 


Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 29-81—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
Place, Baltimore. 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 8. 

April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 


Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City.; - sec.-treas., E. R. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR. 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour - 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


Humphrey, 602-04 First 
Bank Bldg., Enid. 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 


April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 

April 19: South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 
ing Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25 — Arkatisas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma bakers’ asso- 
ciations, joint convention, Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Mo.; general con- 
vention chairman, Jim Chase, Golden 
Krust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas. 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bidg., 
New Orleans. 


National 


May 2-8—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 


May 5-6 — Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Kansas, 
Topeka, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 823 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson. 


May 7-9—lIllinois, Indiana and Wis- 
consin bakers’ associations, joint con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 58 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 


May 17-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., Ho- 
tel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 
5326 TA, Denver 17. 


June 10-12—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle, S.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 11-18—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 
Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 
Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago 13. 


“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


MILLING 
WHEATS | 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN © OATS FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
WINNIPEG 


BALTIMORE 


— 


BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA | 
DULUTH 


Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Yotal Elevator Capacity 
&,000,000 Bua. 
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GRANGE 
FLOURS 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS 


November 8, 1949 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
EXPORT 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


S, R. STRISIK CO. 
es Flour Mill Agents 

WHITE & COMPANY COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. BD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Oable Address: ‘Covenrry,’’ London 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Cable Address: ““Dorveacn,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


F FLOUR, 
AND PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING. Co, 


A” & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il, 


‘PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn pomesnic 


and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C. 3 


Buildings 
trand LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 

New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


Cable Address: ‘“TronTopri,’”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) ETD. . 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN >. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B CO 5th Ed., also Bentley |, 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


D. T, RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 


FFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this C United States Managers > 
ere bold: by: 90 John Street New York 
Atlante, Georgie Chicago, ll, Montreal, Conede 


Sen Francisco Calif. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 


Cable Address: AwcHor,” Belfast 


CHUBB & SON. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT. ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


| 
CRAWFORD & LAW 

FLOUR [IMPORTERS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 

and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 

LONDON, E.C.3__ 

Cable Address: “CAMELLIA.” Glasgow i 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


38 N 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
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ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 

(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Gable Address: Marve,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


©. L. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
60 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: ‘‘Dirtoma," Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON: 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 ‘St.; LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: Dundee 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 
- NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


! 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
E. FEAST) 
_ FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. ©. 3 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEED, ETO. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: Liverpool 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: “Trofo,” Copenhagen 


Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Sdlicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


N. V. Mastechappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AM 


HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
0 Flours - POftals Starch 
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“What are you doing in 
the pantry, Willie?” 


Willie: 
mother.” 


“Fighting temptation, 


“You don’t seem to realize on which 
side your bread is buttered.” 
“What does it matter? I eat both 


sides.” 


Lois: “I had trouble with my eyes 
—I saw spots in front of my eyes.” 
Ann: “Do your glasses help?” 
Lois: “Yes—now I can see the spots 
much better.” 
_ “Sorry, old man, that my hen got 
loose and scratched up your garden.” 
“That’s all right, my dog ate your 
hen.” 
“Fine! I just ran over your dog.” 
Two men named Wood and Stone 
were standing on a corner. A pretty 
girl walked by. Wood turned to Stone. 
Stone turned to Wood. Then they 
both turned to rubber and the girl 
turned into a restaurant. 


“Say, neighbor, you ought to pull 
your shades down when you kiss 
your wife. I saw you last night.” 
“Ho, ho! Joke’s on you! I wasn’t 
home last_night.” 
“You know,” observed Harvey Hig- 
gins, “women are nuts, simply nuts! 
I haven’t met but one sensible woman 
in my life!” 
“Why, didn’t you marry her?” his 
friend wanted to know. 
Higgins blushed. 
“I proposed,” he replied, “but she 
was too sensible to have me!” 
Judge: “You are charged with vot- 
ing three times. What have you got 
to say about it?” 
Tramp: “Then I've been gypped. 
They only paid me for one.” ; 
The eight-year-old daughter of a 
lawyer asked: “What is alimony, 
mother?” 


“Alimony, my dear, is a man’s cash - 


surrender value.” 


“These lovely little cakes,” gushed 
the feminine visitor, “I don’t know 
how many I’ve had!” 
“Seven,” snapped the small son 
the house. 


of the 

The apprentice had fallen into the 
stream but had been rescued. 

“How did you come to fall in?” 
asked a bystander. 

“I didn’t come to fall in,” the boy 
explained, “I came to fish.” 

Billy: “We’ve got a new baby at 
our house.” 

Betty: “Where did you get him?” 

Billy: “We got it from Dr. Brown.” 

Betty: “We take from him, too.” 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


"Rnead 94 the 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR ««« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 


N.V, VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLDK: 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT E FABRIEKEN 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) P.0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 


Importers of BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
ROTTER , HOLLAND References: 


Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: “Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application 


47-48 Damrak 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


36, Mauri 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


i 
i 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


An Independent Mill 
ING 


ELLINWOOD, KAN 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


Kor 


Konsos 


City, 


New Orleans 
Denver 
BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Deh 
NATIONAL 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louls, Mo, 


‘Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill 
peomege district of central western Kan- 

secures most of its wheat 
from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO.. Russell, Kansas 


INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 


30 Well! St. West 
T Canada 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


Abilene Flour Mills Co.... 
Acme Flour Mille Co. ........... é 
Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Alva Roller Mille 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc.........+++++ 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .........++ 
Arkell & Smiths 
Arnold Milling Co. 


Atkinson Milling Co. 
Bang, Flemming 


Baxter, A. B., Engineering Co.......... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Inc. ..... 4a, 
Beardstown Mills, The 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Ljornstad, Asbjorn P. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills.............++ 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Rolle & Schilthuis 
Bonar & Bemis, Ltd. 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co...... 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.......... 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman O©o., Ime, 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co,......:....- 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 


Cameron, John F., & 
Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co.......... 
Cannon Valley Milling 
Carr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd..........+-- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ........-. 
Central Bag and Burlap Co. 
Chase Bag Co. ... eoeeressecvces 
Chatfield & Woods Sack 
Checkerboard Blevator Co. ....... 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc.......... 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Micanoseres 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ...........- 
Cohen, Felix 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co....... 
Comm. “Cereales”’ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 
Continental Sales Agencies 
Corralloy Tool Co, 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc, 
Coventry, Sheppard & 
Crawford & Law 


Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
De Swan, A. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co, 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, 
Doty Tech. Lab. 
Douglas Chemical & Supply 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 
Duncan, Wm. C©., & Co., Inc.......... 
Bagle Roller Mill Co... ... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co............. 
Milling Co. 
Bntoleter Division 
Excellence Flour Millis, Ltd. 


Parquhar Bros. 
Feast, B., & Co... 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. ......... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co............... 
Plorelius & Ulateen a/8 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.... 
Fiynn, John M., Co. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Fort Morgan Mille 
Franco, Francis. M. 
Puller Brush Oo. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mille ........... 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ... 
Garland Milling Co. 
Genera! Mill Bquipment Co. 
Genera! Millis Inc. .... ..... ...Cover 
Pros Ltd. ...... 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 


FexBes 
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Gooch Milling & Blevator Co........... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd...........- 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co... 
Green's Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 
Hamm, J. M. & M.... 
Hammond Bag & Paper Oo...........-- 
Harris Bros. & Co,, 
Harris, Upham & Co... 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Oo. ... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. ........++-++ 
Holland Bngraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howes, 8., Co., Inc: ...... 
Hubbard Milling Co. ...... 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ..... 3 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. ......... ovoene 
Innis-Speiden & Co, 
Inter-Continental Grain Co, 
Interstate Grain Corporation 
Interstate Milling Co. 
International Milling Co. ........Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.............+ 
Jas & Van Walbeek 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., & 
Johansen, Anth., & Co... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co: ..... 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc..... 
Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company .......... 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kaswan, Joseph 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. ..........- 
Kenser, Charles H. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc......... vba’ 
Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc.... 
Kimpton, W. S., & 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co......... 
King Midas Flour Mills ...... 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Koerner, John B., & Co....... 


LaGrange Mills 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Larrowe Mills ........ 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co......... 
Loken & Co. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. ........+.+ 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co........-......- 


Mc Grinding and Corrugating Works... 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd................. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd. .......... 
Madsen, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd............ 
Mardorf, Peach & Oo., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd. ........ 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.. 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Mente & Co., Ine. 
Merchen Scale Feeder 
Merck & 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mille Co. .............. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 
Morris, Cliff H., & 
Morrison Milling Co. ............. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 
Morten Milling Oo. 
Murray, D. J., Mfg. 
National Alfalfa & 

Milling Co. ,..... heeds 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Nebraska Grain Imp. Agsm. ........... 
Neff Fry Co. 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr............. one 
Neill, Robert, Ltd, 
New Bra Milling Co. ...... abine 
Newton Milling & Elevator Oo.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. ... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 
N. W. Millis Sales Agency............. 


Ogilvie Flour Millis, Co., Ltd....... 
Omega Machine Co. 
Osieck & Co. 


Go., Iner...... 


Sik 


19 


ses 


pie 


’ Sprout, Waldron & Co. ................. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. ...... ..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, [4d......... . 23 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc......... 192 


Pearlstone, H. &., So. 

Penn, William, Flour 28 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 33 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ...,....... 24 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 636 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ........... 28 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ..... ... 
Red River Milling Co. ......... eee 
Red Wing Milling Co.......:.......... 4 
Richardson, James, & Sons, .. 6 
Richardson Scale Co, ....-....... 16a 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ....... 150 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. woes. 6 


Robinson Milling Co. ......... ..... be 2 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd..... e- 228 
Rodney Milling Co. ...........-.....-.. 19 
Ross Milling Co. 37 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd......... . 38 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ....... ... 3 
Russell Milling Co. .................. 10 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & . 


St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd... .. 

St. Regis Sales Corp. .................. 
Schneider, W. H., Company ........... 
Schultz, Baujan & 36 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 17 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. .......... 7 
Siebel Institute of Technology :....... lia 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ........... 
Silver Creek Precision Corp. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 35 
Skandinavisk Mel Import ........:.... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Go., Inc.............. 17 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ : 
Southwest Mill Supply & Equip. Co...... 
Springfield “Milling Corp. ............. 37 


Standard Milling Co. ................. 19 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ............... 58 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. . 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy .................. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd............ 39 
Tennant @ Hoyt Co. 5 
Tension Envelope Corp. ............... 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 7 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc,......... 
Tidewater Grain Co. 1) 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc........... 
Toronto Blevators, Ltd. ............... 
Tri-State Milling Co. ................. 
Tripette & Renaud Mfg. Co. ........... 
Twin City Machine Co. ............... 2va 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation........ 
United Grain Growers, 017 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp......... 

Urban, George, Milling Co. ........... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company........ 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ........... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co: ............0 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import ............... 
Victor Chemical Works ............... 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... © 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ..............-.- 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............ 
Wallace & Tiernan Company, Inc. ..... 1‘. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ............ t 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ................ | 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............. 


8 


Weber Flour Mills Co. .......... eoeee 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 
Western Assurance Co. ....... seeee 


Western Canada Flour Millis Co, 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Wa 

Western Star Mill Co, 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ..........- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. .............- ) 


Williams, Cohen & Sons...... 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co........ 24 


Woleott & Lincoln, Ime. 


Wolf Milling Co. 4+ 
Woods Mfg. Ltd........ 


a 
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True or False? 


1. People with light-colored skins are more intelligent than 
those with darker skins. True ____ False___ 


2. Members of certain races all have the same character- 
istics—“all act that way.” True____ 


3. Discrimination against people of other national groups, 
religions or races doesn’t really hurt them. True 
False 


ANSWERS: To all three questions, there can be but one American 
answer—false. No two people of any national, racial or religious group 
are alike. Science will tell you that. And your own experience can 
tell you that every minority group has both its great men and its 
mediocrities. Don’t give unreasoning prejudice a chance. By avoiding 
false answers, you’re being true to America’s proud tradition of a 
united people. 


Accept—or reject—people on their individual worth .. . 
@ Don’t listen to—or spread—rumors against a race or religion... 


@ Speak up against prejudice and work for understanding. 


That’s being an American! 


: 


